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PEEFAOE. 



Thb favor with wbioh the public have kindlj reoeived the an« 
thor'g "First Lessons in Oomposition ", and the fireqnent calls made 
by Colleges and higher Academies for a more advanced work on 
the same plan, with which to foUow it, have led to the prepara- 
tion of the present volume. The elementary book to which refer- 
ence has just been made, was intended to initiate the beginner hj 
easy steps into the art of composition; the work now offered to 
the public has a wider scope, embracmg a variety of subjects worthy 
of the attention of advanced pupils, and presenting much important 
matter heretofore scattered through a number of different text- 
books. Claiming to give a comprehensive and practical view of our 
langDage in all its relations, this "Advanced Course " views it as a 
whole, no less than with reference to the individual words compos- 
ing it; shows how it compares with other tongues, modem and 
ancient; points out its beauties; indicates how they may best be 
made available ; and, in a word, teaches the pupil the most phil- 
osophical method of digesting and arranging his thoughts, as well 
as the most correct and effective mode of expressing them. 

The volume commences with a condensed history of our tongue, 
prefaced by a consideration of the origin of language in general, 
both spoken and written. Attention is first paid to the successive 
steps, by which, with divine aid, man was enabled to develop a 
system of spoken language, to frame that elaborate and wonderful 
fabric without which civilization would be blotted from the globe. 
The invention of letters and the various systems of writing form 
the next subjects in order. The primitive language of Britain is 
then traced through successive modifications, produced by as 
many political changes, until at last the German invaders banished 
it to wilds and fastnesses, and introduced the sturdy mother-tongue 
of our own English. The history of the latter is then traced, from 
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the days of Hengist and Horsa, through lines of Saxon kings, Scan- 
dinavian usurpers, and Norman conquerors; until, modified, en- 
riched, and improved, by the foreign elements with which it was 
brought in oontact, it became a new. tongue, that was soon em- 
bodied by poets in undying verse, and was destined to give birth 
to the noblest and most valuable literature of modem times. 

The formation of the English language having been thus con- 
sidered, its words are treated of, with reference both to their origin 
and the parts they respectively perform in a sentence. The memory 
of the pupil being then refreshed by a condensed review of the 
leading topics of grammar, a chapter on false syntax, and an ex- 
haustive view oi the principles relating to the use of Oapitals, tho 
too generally neglected subject of Punctuation is next taken up. 
As this art, when considered at all in educational text-books, is 
treated only in the most cursory manner, it was regarded as a 
dedderatum to present in this volume a complete and thorough 
system, which should cover exceptions as well as rules, and pro- 
vide for every posfflble case, however rare or intricate. Such a 
system, it is claimed, is here set forth. 

Rhetoric proper constitutes the next division of the work. Here, 
by means of strict conciseness, space has been found to treat with 
due attention and minuteness every important subject connected 
with the art. The student is led to consider successively Taste, 
its elements^ characteristics, and standard ; the pleasures of the 
imagination; their sources, — ^the novel, the wonderful, the pictu- 
resque, the sublime, and the beautiful ; sublimity and beauty of 
writing; wit, humor, and ridicule; figures, their use and abuse; 
style, its varieties and essential properties; and criticism. A 
thorough preliminary course on these important subjects was 
thought necessary before requiring the student to write original 
exercises. 

Thus prepared, the pupil enters on the subject of Prose Compo- 
sition. The process of Invention, which furnishes the thoughts to 
be clothed in a dress of words, and which constitutes the most dif* 
ficult if not the chief branch of the art, is first considered. The 
young composer is shown how to analyze his subject, and to am- 
plify the thoughts successively suggested into a well-connected 
whole. The different parts of an exercise are taken up in turn ; 
various forms and models of introductions are presented ; descrip- 
tion, narration, argument, &c., are treated, and the peculiarities of 
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each pointed out, as well as the atjles which they reapeodydT* r^ 
quire. The yarietiea of prose oompodtion follow ; and, with oare- 
fdlly selected models before him, the student is required to prepare 
original compositions on the same plan,— sach previous instmction 
having been given, and such aids being presented, that the process 
of c^xnposing, no longer a dull, routine, performance, becomes a 
highly mtelligent and improving mental discipline. Thus made 
acquainted successively with Letters, Narratives, Fictitm, Essays, 
Argumentative Discourses, and Orations, and fhmished with sub- 
jects m each department and suggestions as to their proper treat- 
ment, the student is next led to the conrideration of Poetry, its 
feet) measures, rhymes, pauses, and different varieties. 

The subject last referred to is not treated with the view of mak- 
ing poets. A daim to this high title must be founded on something 
more than a mere ability to versify or rhyme correctly. But^ while 
it is admitted that no rules can make a poet of one whom nature 
has not constituted such, it is sincerely believed that a knowledge 
of the principles here set forth will have a tendency to produce 
more correct and better poetry, as it certainly will enable the 
reader to have a higher appreciation of its merits. Not every one 
who goes through a course of syntax can write good prose ; yet 
this does not alter the fact that a thorough acquaintance with 
syntax is essential to the good prose-writer. 

If it be asked what constitute the distinguishing features and 
advantages of the volume here presented to tiie public, the author 
would reply: In the first place, eleamesi and nmplicity. lliough 
the work was prepared for pupils of an advanced grade, and has 
been written in a style adapted to their oomprehenmon, yet it was 
deemed of primary importance to set forth every point perspic- 
noudy and intelligibly. Secondly, it embraces in small compass a 
▼ariety of important subjects, wMdi have a common connection, 
and mutually illustrate one other; but wMch the pupil has here- 
tofore been obliged to leave unlearned, or to search for among a 
number of different volumes. In the third place, it is eminentiy 
practicaL £xer<nses haye been introduced throughout the work, 
wherever admissible, which will insure that what has been learned 
18 properly understood, and impressed on the mind. 

It remains for the author to acknowledge his obligation to the 
various sources from which he has received asoLstance in the prepa* 
ration of the present work. His object throughout having been to 
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produce a nseful book, lie did not feel at liberty to reject angbt that 
could be turned to practical use. He has, therefore, as far as was 
consistent with his own plan, carefully gleaned whatever he has 
found of value in the works of those who have preceded him. Par- 
ticular reference is here made to the text-books which for years 
have been regarded as standards on the subjects of which they re- 
spectively treat ; to Blair^s Lectures, Burke on the Bublime and 
Beautiful, Alison^s Essay on Taste, and other books of a similar 
stamp, from which ideas, and occasionally language, have been 
freely drawn. Nor have more modem English publications been 
overlooked. In a word, it is believed that, while originality of 
plan and execution have been strictly maintained, whatever may 
have been elsewhere contributed to the elucidation of the subject, 
will not be wanting here; at the same time it has been the au- 
thor's aim, in drawing from others, to improve upon their lan- 
guage, to adapt their style to the comprehension of all, and to 
avoid the errors of fact, grammar, or rhetoric, into which they 
may have fallen. 

The author is aware that an objection to the use of a text-book 
on Composition exists in the minds of some, who prefer that their 
pupils should prepare written exercises from given subjects without 
aid or instruction of any kind. Of such he would respectfully ask 
a careftQ consideration of the question whether something may not 
be gained by pursuing a regular, consistent, plan. As, in the vari- 
ous departments of industry, much more can be accomplished, in a 
limited time and with a given amount of labor, by those who work 
according to a definite enlightened system, than by men of equal 
energy, who, with an end alone in view, without regard to a choice 
of means, go blindly to their task, directed by no higher principle 
than chance ; so, it is claimed, an equal advantage is gained by 
those students of composition who pursue a well-digested plan, 
matured by experience, and elaborated by careful thought. Those 
who have tried both courses must decide whether this position ia 
not as consonant with fact, as it certainly is with reason. 

Bepeatmg his thanks for the patronage extended to the littl© 
volume which preceded this, the author can only express the hope 
that the work now sent forth may meet with an equally kind 
reception. 

New York, Sept, 11, 1854. 
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QuAOKSNBOs^B " Oonrse of Oomposition and Rhetoric ** has 
had an unparalleled snccess as a text-book in the schools of the 
United States. For thirty years it has been a standard on the 
sabjeots of which it treats ; and, as the principles of rhetoric are 
immntaMe, it must still be as valuable an aid to the aspirant after 
literary powers as when it was first published. The views of 
critics, however, have in some instances changed ; new and im- 
portant facts have been brought to light, in connection with the 
ancient systems of writing, the origin and relationship of lan- 
guages, as well as the history of our own tongue; and greater 
critical knowledge is expected of educated persons to-day than ever 
before. With the feeliiig, therefore, that injustice would be done to 
the friends of this popular work were the results of modem schol- 
arship ignored in its pages, the undersigned has carefully revised 
and corrected it. The first part of the book has been entirely re- 
written, and a history of the English language, based on the latest 
researches, and embodying the most recent views, has been incor- 
porated ; the chapter on rhetorical figures has been enlarged by 
adding valuable information and instructive illustrations ; and the 
exercises have in some instances been expanded where further 
and more varied examples in criticism were deemed necessary. 
An invaluable addition to those who desire to speak and write 
with propriety and elegance will be found in Lesson LY., on 
'* Common Misusages^'; and Lesson LXVL, presenting a number of 
miscellaneous examples, in which are blended beauties and blem- 
ishes, will test the critical powers of the young student after he 
has mastered the essentials of style, the principles of figures, and 
the elements of sublimity and beauty. 

The present revision has grown out of an experience of four- 
teen years with this text-book in the class-room, and the author 
trusts that it may prove satisfactory to practical educators. 

John D. Qxiaoksnbob. 

Ck>LirMBiA Ck>usaa, May 18, 188i. 
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PART I. 

BISTORT OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

LESSON I. 

HSDIA OF COMiniNICATIOK. 

§ 1. Man is distingnished from the bmte creation by the 
possession of reason. Brutes are governed by instinct ; men, 
by their reasoning faculties. The senses of both are the 
same, and on these senses material objects produce similar 
impressions. But from these impressions brutes can not 
reason any further than their natural instincts enable 
them, and their necessities require. Man, on the other 
hand, being possessed of intellectual faculties, is capable 
of drawing inferences ; and thus from the impressions 
made on his senses by a single external object, receives 
many different ideas, which, producing others in their 
turn, may be multiplied to infinity. 

§ 2. Men, being endowed with social dispositions, natu- 
rally desire to interchange the ideas received in the manner 

{1. How ifl man distingaished from the bmte creation? By what are bmtes 
governed? By what, man? How do the senaeg of men and hnites, and the im- 
preasiona produced npon them, differ? How, then, do men receive more ideas 
from theae impressions than brutes? 
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above described. Bmtes, also, partiGularl j those of grega- 
rious habits, are at times actuated by a similar impulse to 
make known their feelings to one another. Now in both 
these cases some medium of communication is necessary; 
and we find that the ingenuity of man has devised four 
means more or less adapted to the purpose, the first two of 
which the instinct of the lower orders of creation has led 
them also to employ. These are as *f oUows : — 

L Oettfures. By these are meant the movements of the 
body or its members. In the case of brutes, they are often 
BO expressive as to leave no doubt as to the predominant emo- 
tion. Thus, in the billing of doves we see love exemplified ; 
in the lion lashing his sides with his tail, and the cat raising 
her back at the sight of an enemy, we have immistakable 
evidences of anger; and in the horse depressing his ears 
backward, of fear. Man, having generally other and better 
means of communication, seldom uses gestures alone, though 
he often employs them to illustrate and enforce what he says. 
When other means, however, are wanting, he is able with 
their aid alone to express his sentiments ; as in the case of 
the sick who have lost the power of speech, or of one air 
tempting to make himself understood by those with whose 
language he is unacquainted. It is surprising, indeed, to 
see how perfectly persons practised in the use of gestures 
can commimicate even complicated trains of thought and 
long series of fsuTts. Good pantomimists will make the plot 
of a theatrical piece just as intelligible to an audience as if 
it were developed by dialogue. 

This fiEU^ was known and appreciated by the andent 



% 2. What deeire resnlts fh>ni man^s social dispoeitidn f Is this desire con- 
fined to the human race f How many means of communication has man devised ? 
How many and which are employed by bmtes also t 

What is the first medinm of communication f What is meant by gestures f 
Giye instances of the use of gesttires by bmtes, and mention the emotions they 
indicate. For what purpose does man generally use gestures t Do they ever 
serve alone to express his sentiments f Give instances. What may be comma' 
nicated by gestures? Give an instance. What is said of the action of the Greeks 
and Romans t How for was it carried on the stage f What point was debated 
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Greeks and Romans^ whose action was much more vehement 
than we are accustomed to see at the present da j. On the 
stage this was carried so fiur that two actors were at times 
brought on to play the same part ; the office of one bemg to 
pronounce the words, and that of the other to aooompanj 
them with appropriate gestures, a single performer being un- 
able to attend to both. Cicero informs ns that it was a 
matter of dispute between the actor Roscios and himself 
whether he could express a sentiment in a greater variety 
of ways by significant gestures, or his friend by the use of 
different phrases. He also elsewhere tells us that this same 
Roscius had gained great love fiK>m every one by the mere 
movements of his person.* During the reign of Augustus, 
boUi tragedies and comedies were acted by pantomime alone. 
It was perfectly understood by the people, who wept, and 
laughed, and were excited in every way as much as if words 
had been employed. It seems, indeed, to have worked upon 
thesr sympathies more powerfully than words ; for it became 
necessary, at a subsequent period, to enact a law restraining 
members of the senate from studying the art of pantomime, 
a practice to which it seems they had resorted in order to 
give more efiFect to their speeches before that body. 

When, however, the Roman Empire yielded to the arms 
of the Northern barbarians, and, as a consequence, great 
numbers of the latter spread over it in every direction, their 
cold and phlegmatic manners wrought a material change as 
r^ards the gestures, no less than the tones and accents, of the 
people. The mode of expression graduaUy grew more sub- 

* Ergo ille corporis motu tantum amorem sibi concili^rat a nobis 
omnibus. — Pbo Archia Powt* vttt 



1^ Cicero and Bosclns f 8 with respect to ihie actor ? In 

tiie raign of A^ignstas, ' nd comedieB represented f How 

did Bome of the senat heir epeeches ? What law was 

passed on the snbjec jqneet of the Boman Empire by 

Koithem barbariar imes of the people ? How do the 

tOOM of the peopl** jmpare with those of the North ! 
Of urbat natkms, 
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dued, and the aooompanying action less violent^ in proportion 
as the new influences prevailed. Conversation became more 
languid; and public speaking was no longer indebted for its 
effect to the art of the pantomimist. So great was the diange 
in these respects that the allusions of classical authors to the 
oratory of their day were hardly intelligible. Notwithstand- 
ing these modifications, however, the people of Southern 
Europe, being warmer and more passionate by nature, are, 
at the present day, much more animated in their tomes and 
more addicted to gesticulation than the inhabitants of the 
North. This is particularly true of the French and Italians. 

n. InarticukOe Sounds^ or cries used by man, particu- 
larly during infancy, and by all other animals, to express 
strong and sudden emotions, such as fear, love, sorrow, and 
the like. In the eariier periods of man's history, before a 
perfect sjrstem of language was developed, it is probable 
that these natural interjections were used more frequently 
than at present. Grammarians consider them the earliest 
elements of speech. Among these inarticulate sounds may 
be classed sighing, groaning, laughing, and screaming, each 
of which is a key to the prevailing sentiment of the mind. 

§ 3. IIL Spoken ZcrngtrngCy or an assemblage of ar- 
ticulate sounds, which are individually the type of certain 
ideas, and by a combination of which thoughts may be 
expressed. This means of communication, as well as that 
which follows, is employed by man alone. 

IV. Written Langv^ige, By this is meant a combina- 
tion of arbitrary characters, which convey to the mind 
the ideas they represent through the medium of the eye. 

It will be seen that, as the ideas generated by man's re- 

What is the second mediamof commanication? What is meant by Inarticulate 
Sounds? When were they most frequently used? How do grammaiians regard 
ihem? What may be classed among these Inarticulate Sounds? 

§ 8. What is the third medium of communication? What is Spoken Language? 
By whom is it employed? 

What is the fourth mediuu) of communication? What is meant by Written 
Langntige? 
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flective facnltiefl infinitely outnumber the emotionB of 
bmtesy BO his means of communication are at once more 
numerous and precise. 

§ 4. While written language was a human invention, 
the elements of spoken language were, doubtless, im- 
parted to man by the Creator. Much was left, however, 
for man to perfect. It is natural to suppose that, just as 
a mind is given to him, which he is required to cultivate 
and fit for the performance of its duties by a long course 
of training, so the mere elements were imparted, out of 
which he had to form by successive improvements a per- 
fect means of communication. "Three things," says 
Scaliger, "have contributed to enable man to perfect 
language — ^necessity, practice, and the desire to please. 
Necessity produced a collection of words very imperfectly 
connected ; practice, in multiplying them, gave them more 
expression ; while it is to the desire of pleasing that we 
owe those agreeable turns, those happy collocations of 
words, which impart to phrases both elegance and grace." 

We are confirmed in this supposition by the fact that 
the history of many languages shows a gradual progress 
from imperfect beginnings to a finished state, and that 
there is hardly any cultivated tongue, which, if traced 
back to its earlier ages, will not be found either defective 
in some of its parts or wanting in those characteristics 
which are a source of beauty and strength. The language 
of a nation, traced through the successive eras of its 
existence, will be found to have undergone a series of 
improvements, in all respects analogous to the advances 
which have been made in the mstitutions and social con- 
dition of the people who speak it. 

How do man*8 ideas and means of commanication compare with those of bnites? 

1 4. By whom was written language invented ? How were the elements of 
epoken language imparted to man ? Was anything left for man to perfect ? Ac- 
cording to Scaliger, by what was man enabled to perfect language ? What did 
necessity produce ? What did practice impart to them ? What do we owe to the 
desire of pleasing ? What fact confirms us in the belief that in language much 
waa left for man to perfect ? 
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LESSON II. 

WBITTBN LAISTGUAGE. 

§ 5. Ideas may be communicated by written, as well 
as spoken, language. The latter represents ideas by ar* 
ticulate sounds ; the former employs certain arbitrary 
characters to represent these articulate sounds, and thus 
through a double medium conveys the ideas themselves. 
It is written language alone that gives permanence to 
thoughts. 

§ 6. Written language is the vehicle of literature. 
The exact period of its origin is unknown ; but it is sup- 
posed not to have been invented until several centuries 
after men were in possession of a complete system of 
spoken language. The systems first employed were ne- 
cessarily rude and imperfect ; but, as men increased in 
experience and knowledge, successive improvements were 
made, until at last the present simple method was devised. 
Writing is either Ideographic or Phonetic. Ideographic 
writing represents objects and ideas by pictures or sym- 
bols ; phonetic writing employs certain characters to ex- 
press the sounds by which such objects and ideas are de- 
noted. 

§ 7. Ideographic System. — The earliest method of 
conveying thoughts by means of written characters is 
called Ideographic. It represented material objects and 
facts by means of pictures ; and what was not material 
or visible, but was merely conceived in the mind, and 
could not therefore be thus depicted, by symbols. Thus 

% 5. What else besides spoken language enables us to commnnicate Ideas ? 
How does spoken language represent ideas ? How, written language ? Which 
gives permanence to thoughts ? 

§ 6. When is written language supposed to have been invented ? What was its 
character at first ? What change took place as men increased in knowledge ? 
What is the difference between Ideographic and Phonetic writing ? 

§ 7. What is the earliest system called ? How did it represent material ob- 
jects ? How, what was not material or visible ? Give an example. Did it repro- 
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the idea of a battle was oonveyed b^a pictorial repre- 
sentation of two men engaged in fighnng ; that of walk- 
ing, by a picture of two legs ; that of praise, by the 
figure of a man with upraised hands ; that of a siege, by 
a scaling-ladder ; while the abstract idea of eternity was 
denoted by a circle, which, being without beginning or 
end, was an appropriate emblem. It represented things 
themselves, and not their names. 

The original hieroglyphics * of Egypt and China, and 
the cuneiform letters employed by the Assyrians and 
Persians, were ideographic. The Mexicans, also, used 
this system at the time of Cortes's invasion ; the Aztec 
emperor was informed of the arrival of the Spaniards and 
their ships, by pieces of white linen on which were painted 
objects resembling vessels, and men in Spanish garb. Ideo- 
graphic writing was also practised by the North Amer- 
ican Indians, who recorded facts by pictures and symbols 
painted on birch-bark or prepared skins, sometimes chis- 
elled on rocks or engraved on trees. 

When, in 1696, Count Fxontenac, the Governor of 
New France, invaded the Iroquois country, he found on 
the banks of the Oswego River a letter of defiance from 
the savages, consisting of a picture of his army figured 
on the trunk of a tree, at the foot of which two bundles of 
rashes, containing 1,434 pieces, proclaimed the number of 
bis foes. Many of the symbolic emblems employed by 
the Indians were generally understood among the differ- 
ent tribes : a man's hand lifted to his mouth denoted eat- 
ing ; a tree with human legs stood for a botanist ; and 
the figure of a man, with two bars on the stomach and 

* This word edgmfies " sacred carvings *', being derived from the 
Greek words Up6s, aacred^ and y\^^y I carve. The Greeks erroneously 
believed that these characters were used by the priests alone. 

sent objects themselves, or their names ! To what system did the hieroglyphics 
of Egypt and China belong ? What otha people used this system r How was the 
Mexican king informed of the Spaniards^ arrival ? By what other race has ideo- 
graphic writing been employed ? Give some illostrations. 
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four acroBB the ]^Sy was a prescription ordering absti- 
nence from food tor two days, and rest for fonr. War- 
songs and love -ditties were recorded in this primitive 
picture-writing, and the Aztecs are known to have re- 
ceived their earliest lessons in Bible history from a simi- 
lar system of thought-painting devised by Christian mis- 
sionaries. (On the Indian ideographic system, consult 
Schoolcraft's ^^ Historical and StcUiaticcU Information re- 
spectinff the ^Rstorpy rfc, of the Indian IVibes of the 
United States ", Part Z, p. 383, et seq.) 

§ 8. Defects of the Ideographic System. — ^The Ideo- 
graphic system was objectionable on account of the mul- 
titude of symbols required, and the impossibility of ex- 
pressing grammatical relations. Moreover, its charac- 
ters gradually acquired phonetic values, and great con- 
fusion arose from the fact that these characters, in many 
instances, retained also their original significations. In 
Egypt, the ideographic was supplemented to a certain ex- 
tent with a phonetic system ; in fact, the Egyptians never 
entirely accomplished the separation of ideograms and 
phonetic symbols. 

§ 9. Phonetic Writing. — Syllahic System. — ^Phonetic 
writing is either Syllabic or Alphabetic. The characters 
of the syllabic system represent Syllables, or combina- 
tions of sounds (sometimes entire words, sometimes parts 
of words), uttered by distinct impulses of the voice. The 
frequent recurrence of the same syllables in the names of 
things soon led men to see the advantages that would be 
gained by representing the sound instead of the thing 
signified ; and hence originated the syllabic system. 
Though it was a great improvement on the ideographic 
system, it was also objectionable on account of the num- 

% 8. Why was the Ideographic system objectionable ? What gave rise to con- 
fusion ? What did the X^ptians fail to accomplish ? 

S 9. How many systems of phonetic writing are there f According to the Syli< 
labic system, what did each character represent ? How were words denoted f 
What rendered the syllabic system objectionabld f What kind of a language it 
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ber of characters required. It is thought at one time to 
haye been used by many Asiatic nations. 

Modem Chinese is a monosyllabic Lingaage, each syl- 
lable conyeying a complete idea, and each word being 
expressed by a single separate sound. The written char- 
acters are modifications of the original hieroglyphics, to 
which phonetic symbols are often joined. This combina* 
tion of the two elements is quite necessary, as one sound, 
with one phonetic symbol, has often many significations. 
The syllable IMiefiy for instance, means ship, brook, pole 
of a wagon, plume, and arrow ; and when pronounced is 
equivocaL Without the accompanying ideogram, the writ- 
ten character would be unintelligible. To meet the re- 
quirements of the language, multitudes of characters were 
invented ; oyer 40,000 are found in the fullest dictiona- 
ries, and one Chinese lexicon in the Imperial Library at 
Pekin is said to contain the astonishing number of 250,000 
written characters. 

The languages of Siam, Burmah, and Thibet, are all 
monosyllabic like the Chinese. 

§ 10. Alpha^etie System, — ^The defects incident to the 
systems described aboye finally taught man the necessity 
of inyenting some new method of conyeying his thoughts ; 
and hence resulted the introduction and ultimate perfec- 
tion of Alphabetic writing, which is used in almost all 
languages at the present day. This may be regarded as 
the greatest of human inyentions, and has contributed 
more than any thing else to the progress of civilization. 
According to this system, the simple sounds of the human 
voice are represented by appropriate marks or letters, by 
combining which syllables and words are formed ; and> 

modem Chinese f In its written characters, what two opposite elements are com- 
bined ? Why is this necessary ? Give an illustration. How many characters are 
contained in the fnllest Chinese dictionaries ? 

f 10. By the defects of these systems, what was man finally tanght ? What 
■jstem was next invented J How may it be regarded ? What are represented by 
tlie characters employed in the Alphabetic system ? By combining these charac- 
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that, with Buch precision and completeness, that not only 
can all material objects be denoted and described, but 
also abstract ideas, the emotions of the mind, and every 
variety of thought. 

Tacquet {tahrkay), in his " Arithmetical Theory ", in- 
forms us that the various combinations of 24 letters, with- 
out any repetition, will amount to 620 sextiUions — ^which 
is equivalent to infinity. 



LESSON III. 

ALPHABETIC WBITING. 

§ 11. Derivation. — ^The word alphabet is derived from 
akijM, Pfjra, the first two Greek characters, and signifies 
the letters of a written language disposed in their regular 
order. 

§ 12. Origin. — Among the Greeks and Romans, the 
invention of letters was generally attributed to the Phoe- 
nicians ; * but the Egyptians, as we have seen, took the 
initiatory step towards the perfection of a phonetic system 
of writing when they made their hieroglyphics the signs 
of articulate sounds. In Egypt, however, the phonetic 
system was ever imperfect, in consequence of the expres- 
sion of the same sounds by many symbols, and the use of 
the same symbols to denote many different sounds ; it 
remained for the Phoenicians to bring order out of this 

* Ipsa gens Phoenicum in gloria magna est literanim inventionis. 
* The race of Phoenicians themselves enjoy the great glory of the inven- 
tion of letters.* — ^Plint, Book v., ch. 12. 

Phoenices primi (famse si credimus) ausi 
Mansuram rudibus vocem signare nguris. — Lucan. 

ters, what are formed? How many combinations of the 24 letters are pos- 
sible r 

% 11. From what is the word alphabet derived ? What does it signify ? 

§ 12. To whom did the Greeks and Romans attribute the invention of letters ? 
What nation took the first step towards the perfection of a phonetic system ? How 



i 
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ehaos. A stady of the Egyptian Bystem revealed to this 
ingenioiis people its many advantages, as well as its reme* 
diable faults ; and by rejecting entirely the ideographic 
element, bat retaining and modifying certain of the pho- 
netic symbols employed by the Egyptians, carefully limit- 
ing one definite symbol to the expression of one sound, 
they succeeded in forming a true alphabet consisting of 
sixteen letters. Thus the Egyptian hieroglyphics, at first 
the written expressions of ideas, became the written ex- 
pressions of single sounds. 

Their newly-invented alphabet the Phcenicians made 
known throughout the ancient world, and from it every 
other alphabet is directly or indirectly derived. The 
resemblance between some of its characters and their 
hieroglyphic originals is very decided, and may still be 
traced even in a number of our English capitals, essen- 
tially the same as the symbols of the Latin alphabet, 
which were borrowed in turn from a Greek source. 

Tradition variously ascribes the origin of letters to 
Thoth, an Egyptian, to Odin, a Scandinavian god, and to 
Cadmus, the Phoenician. The Greek writers looked upon 
Cadmus as a Phoenician hero who introduced into Greece 
not only alphabetic writing, but many other arts of civili- 
zation. Some believe the name Cadmus to be Greek, and 
to imply " order " ; others are of opinion that it is an 
Oriental word meaning " east *', and regard the legend 
merely as indicating the Eastern origin of letters. 

§ 13. The Greek Alphabet and its Derivatives, — The 
traditions of the ancient world have been verified by 
modem research, and one fact seems clearly established, 

did the Phoenicians remedy the defects of the Egyptian system of writing ? Of 
how many letters did the Phoenician alphabet consist ? How can its hieroglyphic 
origin be traced ? 

To whom does tradition ascribe the origin of letters f How did the Greek 
writers look upon Cadmns, and In what light is he now regarded ? 

S 13. Who introduced letters into Greece, and how many were there i How 
many were sabseqiiently added, and by whom ? 
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— ^that the PhoBnioians introduped into Greece sixteen let« 
ters, to which Palamedes subsequently added four, and 
SimonideSy at a still later period, four more. 

The Fhoeniciaii langnage was written from right to left The Greek 
at first followed it in this respect ; but was in course of time written 
from right to left, and from left to right, alternately, as land is plongjbed. 
The laws of Solon were engraved in this style, about 600 b. c, as also 
were many inscriptions still to be seen on andent monuments. Soon 
after this period, however, the present manner of writing, from left to 
right, came into general use. It had been introduced many years before 
by Pronapides, who, according to some, was a teacher of Homer's. 

From the Greek alphabet, the Etruscan, Oscan, Latin, Coptic, and 
Runic, were formed. The Latin alphabet contained twenty-five letters. 
From it, ours is derived. The number and form of the Latin letters are 
retained in English without any further change than the addition of W, 

§ 14. Comparison of Different Alphabets. — ^As letters 
are merely arbitrary marks used to denote the elementary 
sounds of which spoken language is composed, the num- 
ber of letters in the alphabet of any people ought to cor- 
respond exactly with the number of such sounds which 
they employ. Yet in no language do we find this to be 
the case. In some the alphabetic characters are the more 
numerous, in consequence both of the admission of more 
than one letter to express the same sound, and of the 
introduction of characters to denote compound sounds 
which could otherwise be perfectly represented by com- 
binations. In other languages some sounds are entirely 
unrepresented, and consequently in these there is a de- 
ficiency of alphabetic characters. Hence, though about 
the same number of elemental sounds are in use among 

^M^^^ ■■■■■ — M .^M. ■■■■■■ ^.I^— ^>— ^»^^^,^.^^l ■■■■■ ■*■ ■ I ■ I ■ ■■■■■■■ ..IIP I 

How was the Phoenician langnage written ? What other langnage was written 
similarly to it ? What change was afterwards made as regards the Greek lan- 
gnage ? What laws were written in this style ? By whom was the present method 
of writing introduced ? What alphabets were derived from the Greek f How 
many letters did the Latin alphabet contain ? What alphabet was derived from 
it ? How do the two correspond ? 

S 14. What are letters ? With what onght the nomber of letters in the alpha- 
bet of any people to correspond ? Do we find snch a correspondence f What is 
the reason of this inconsistency ? How do the different alphabets compare in the 
number of their soands, and how in the number of their letters t How many 
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different nations, there will be found no little difference in 
the number of letters composing their yarious alj^bets. 

Thafl, the English alphabet eonteins 26 ktten; the Frendi, M ; the 
XtaJian, 22; the ^Miiish, 27 ; the BuaeUii, 41 ; the Hebrew, SamaritAB, 
Syriaii, and Chaldean, each 22; the Arabic, 28; the Perrian and Egyp- 
tian, each 32 ; the Torkish, 33 ; the Georgian, 86 ; the Armenian, 38 ; the 
Sanaciit, 50 ; the Abjsainian, 202; and the Indian, or Brahmanic, 240. 



LESSON IV. 

ORIOUr AND BBLATIONSHIP OF LAKOI7AGS8. — THE TBU- 

TONIO FAKJLT OF TONQUSS. 

§ 15. Comparative JPhUologyj or the Boienoe of Ian- 
guage, has traced one hundred and fifty of the principal 
tongues spoken to-daj in Europe and Asia to three dis* 
tinct parent stems, and, carrying us back into prehistoric 
times, points us to three great original diyisions of the 
human race, two of them settled in Southwestern Asia, 
the third a nomadic horde scattered over the steppes of 
Tartary and Russia. 

§ 16. The Aryans and their Migratians. — On the 
northern slopes of the Hindoo-Eoosh Mountains dwelt at 
this remote period one of the communities referred to— 
a thrifty people who styled themselves Aryans, or ** tillers 
of the soil **, descendants of Japheth, and forefathers of 
those nations of the Caucasian race that swayed the great 
empires of the past and are still foremost in physical 
and intellectual power. Before 2000 b. a, these Aryans 
had attained a high degree of civilization. They were 

letters does the BngUsh alphabet contain ? The li^nch f Italian t Spanish J 
Bnwian t Hebrew, Samaritan, Syriac, and Chaldean r Arabic J Persian and 
Egyptian r Torkishf Georgian? Armenian? Sanscrit? Abyseinisn? Indian, 
or Brahmanic ? 

1 16. To how many parent sterna has compaiatiye philology tmced a number 
of existing languages ? 

1 16. Who were the Aryans ? Describe their ciTiliaation, and give an account 
of their migrations. 

2 
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skilled agriculturists, architects, and mathematicians ; 
they worked the metals, plied the loom, manufactured 
pottery ; they lived under a government patriarchal in 
form, practised monogamy (regarding marriage as a 
sacred contract), and worshipped a personal God. 

As the population of the original domicile grew denser, 
great hodies of Aryans successively migrated in different 
directions, carrying with them the parent tongue to re- 
veal after the lapse of centuries, in spite of its modifica- 
tion hy a variety of circumstances, the common origin of 
their descendants. Among the earliest of these emigrants 
were Teutonic, Lithuanian, and Slavonian hordes, who, 
passing between the Caspian Sea and the Black, and 
north of the Caspian, pushed in a northwesterly direction. 
The Celts and GrsBco-Italic tribes followed the Teutons 
and Slavs, but by different routes, into Europe. These 
races ultimately established their power in Russia and Po- 
land, in Germany, and in Scandinavia; and in Greece, Italy, 
and southwestern Europe. At a later date, the remnant of 
the parent community crossed the Hindoo-Koosh range into 
the table-land of Iran (modem Persia, Afghanistan, and 
Beloochistan), where it became divided into two great 
branches — ^the Medes and Persians, who continued to occu- 
py the Iranian plateau, and the Hindoos who made their way 
through the mountain-passes into the peninsula of India. 

§ 17. Aryan Languages. — Corresponding with these 
great divisions of the human family are distinct groups 
of languages, similarity in their words and grammatical 
structure proving their common origin. These Aryan, or 
Indo-European, tongues embrace : the Welsh, and the 
Gaelic of Scotland and Ireland ; Latin, and its deriva- 
tives, Italian, French, Spanish, Portuguese, and Walla- 
chian ; Greek, ancient and modern ; Icelandic, Norwe- 
gian, Swedish, and Danish ; German, old and new, High 

% 17. Enumerate the principal Aryan tongaes. By what other name are they 
ealled ? How is their common origin known ? 
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fmd Low, indnding EngliBh ; the Slavonic Iftngoagei of 
Russia, Poland, Bohemia, Servia, ifec. ; the ancient San* 
scrit and its modem representatives, Hindustani, Ben* 
gali, &c. ; Zend, and its deriyative tongues, Persian, 
Afghan, and Armenian. (For fuller information, the 
student is referred to the author's ** JUstary of Ancient 
Literature ", pp. 12-16^ and to the Linguistic Map and 
Chart preceding the title-page.) 

§ 18. The Semites and Semitic Languages. — ^The yal* 
ley of the Euphrates and Tigris, including the Shinar of 
the Bihle, was the early, if not the original, seat of the 
second Asiatic community — ^the Semites, or descendants 
of Shem, the ancestors of the Chaldeans and Assyrians, 
the Hebrews, Phoenicians, and Arabians. The earliest 
pages of the world's history are covered with the records 
of these venerable Semitic monarchies. 

The Semitic family of languages comprises the Arabic 
dialects ; the ancient Ethiopic, with its derivative, mod- 
em Abyssinian ; Hebrew and Phoenician ; Aramaic, the 
tongue in which our Lord and his disciples conversed, to- 
gether with the Syriac dialects, and the language in which 
were written the cuneiform inscriptions of Babylon and 
Nineveh. 

§ 19. Hie Turanians. — ^The third community, known 
as Turanians (which word implies unsettled, roving hab- 
its) is believed to have been the first represented by emi- 
grants in Europe. The so-classed Turanian languages 
differ more widely than either the Aryan or Semitic 
tongues, and with reason, for those who spoke them were 
wanderers whose customs, laws, and dialects, were 
modified with every change of habit and condition. 
Turkish, Hungarian, and Finnic, the Mongolian tongues, 

% 18. Who were the Semites ? What was their early seat ? Enumerate the 
Semitic languages. 

$ 19^ By what name was the third community known ? Enomerate the Tura- 
nian langtia|3;e8. 
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and certain Polynesian dialects, have been classed as 
Turanian. 

§ 20. THumph of the Teutonic Element in JEurope 
(376-476 A. D.). — Daring the final century of her exist- 
ence as an independent empire^ Rome carried on a life- 
and-death struggle with various barbarian nations, that, 
hitherto contented with their free forest-life, had learned 
of sunnier fields in the South all ready for their sickles, 
and wealth untold with only nerreless arms to dispute 
with them for its possession. Teutonic Goths, Yandals, 
Sueyi, and Burgundians, and Turanian Huns, precipitated 
themselves, upon the provinces, and twice sacked the im- 
perial city. The dominions of the Roman emperors be- 
came more and more contracted, province after province 
was abandoned to the countless throngs of invaders, un- 
til the tottering fabric of the empire, internally rotten, 
yielded to the storm ; the last emperor was contemptu- 
ously thrust aside, and a Oerman chief sat in the seat of 
the CflBsars and reigned as King of Italy in 476 a. d. 

The Visigoths erected their kingdom in Spain ; the 
Franks changed Romano-Celtic Graul into German France 
{land of freemen) ; the Burgundians reigned between this 
Rhine and the Rhdne ; the Ostrogoths founded a power, 
ful monarchy in Italy ; the Yandals subjugated Northern 
Africa ; and Saxon freebooters from the shores of the 
Baltic and the North Sea possessed themselves of Southern 
and Northeastern Britain. The sun of Roman civilization 
had set, and a new day dawned upon the European world. 
The Teutonic element, destined materially to modify the 
civilization and shape the history of modem Europe, now 
comes prominently into view. 

§ 21. The great mass of the invading tribes belonged 
to the Teutonic race. The name Teutonio (meaning nch 

f 20. Describe the straggle carried on by Borne with T«atoiit and Tiuraniani 
during the last centoiy of her eziatence. How were the kingdoma of modem 
Borope founded 1 
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Honal, the same root appearing in JDeutsch) became 
known to the Romans about 100 b. c, when Marios cat 
to pieces an invading horde called Teutones {the people) 
in contradistinction to the Romans and other nations who 
were Weischy or foreign. It was afterwards applied to all 
Germanic tribes. 

The secret of the first German inyasion — ^the first cioes- 
ing of swords on European soU between Tentonic and 
Celtic brethren of Japhetic parentage, and the triamph of 
a new Aryan speech which was destined to become the 
mother of nnnnmbered tongues preyailing from the gates 
of Rome to Thule Ultima — ^is locked in the impenetrable 
past. From the babel of Teutonic languages, one after 
another rose to literary prominence as the yehide of 
legend and song, till finaUy in the sixteenth century the 
High-German speech of Luther, in which was embodied 
his translation of the Bible, the court language of Central 
and Southern Grermany, became by common consent the 
polite language of the country — the literary German. 

The Teutonic dialects have been divided into three 
great families — ^riz., the Scandinavian, spoken, as its name 
implies, in the Scandinavian Peninsula and Denmark ; the 
Low German, the language of the Low Countries, or NiUh^ 
elands, in Korthem Germany, bordering on the North 
Sea ; and the High German, the tongue of the highlands 
of upper or Southern Germany (Bavaria, Austria, &c.), the 
book-German, or literary dialect of to-day. 

S 21. What is the meaning of the word Teatonic 7 Of tlie word Welach f How 
were these terms applied f Into what tiiree families haye the Teatonic dialects 
heen divided ? Why is Low German so called ? High German ? Mention the 
memben of the Scandinayian group ; the principal IiOW-G«nnaii tongnes. 
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LESSON V. 

HISTOBT OF THE El^GLISH LANGUAGE. 

§ 22. Origin of English, — ^The English language is 
based upon the kindred dialects spoken fourteen centuries- 
ago by the Teutonic conquerors of Celtic Britain — Angles 
from Schleswig-Holstein,* Saxons from the Elbe and the 
Weser, and other neighboring tribes, notably Jutes and 
Frisians. It is therefore essentially a Low-Germanic lan- 
guage, a member of the Teutonic branch of the great 
Aryan family of tongues. 

The JBritiah CeUs and their Language, — ^The Eng- 
lish speech was thus introduced into Britian from Ger- 
many, and was not the native tongue of that country. 
An older Aryan language, the Celtic, preceded it, mate- 
rially different, though similar in origin. Celtic clans, 
themselves subverters of an earlier but ruder civiliza- 
tioiijf overran the British Isles in remote antiquity (about 
1000 B. c, according to some authorities) ; but enlight- 
ened Europe knew nothing of their language and social 
life till after the invasion of Julius Caesar in 55 b. c. {See 
Rawlinaon^s " Origin of Nations ", jo. 1S2). 

These Celts spoke different dialects of their mother- 
tongue. The British, or Cymric, represented by the 



* The name Angdn^ applied to a small district in Schleswig, still per- 
petuates the memory of the once powerful tribe that occupied a spacious 
territory on both sides of the Eyder^ and formed an important division of 
the iuTading host. 

f Recent study of human remains and implements found in the river 
strata and caverns of Britain reveals the fact that the Celts were pre- 
ceded in the British Islands by races of men nearly related to the Esqui- 
maux and Iberians of modem history. ( ContvU Dawkins^s ** Early Man 
in Britain ", pp. ^33, 309 ; on the Celtic invasion^ p. 3^2 ; also, EUon^a 
** Oriffina of English History ".) 

$ 23. On what is the English language based ? Of what group is it conse- 
quently a ipember ? What languages preceded it in Britain ? Give the date of 
the Celtic invajsion. Classify the Celtic dialects. 
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Welsh of to-day, prevailed in England, and extended as 
far north as the estuaries of Forth and Clyde ; Gaelic, the 
parent of Highland Scotch, Irish, and Manx, was charac- 
teristic of Northern and Western Scotland, Ireland, and 
the adjacent islands ; while the language of the Picts of 
Eastern Scotland is now believed to have united in itself 
the leading elements of these two main Celtic stems. 

§ 23. Period of Moman Supremacy. — ^For nearly a 
century after the barren conquest of Cssar, the natives 
of Britain were left unmolested by the Romans ; but 
about 43 A. n., the latter permanently established them* 
selves in the island, and for four hundred years Southern 
Britain remained subject to their sway. 

During this period, contact with Roman civilization 
produced its wonted results ; the rude islanders became ft 
refined people, embraced Christianity in response to the 
preaching of St. Paul hunself or some of his immediate 
converts, and gradually adopted not only the customs but 
also, to a limited extent, the Latin tongue of their con- 
querors. Before, however, the Celtic was superseded, or 
even materially modified, by the Latin, a change of; masK 
ters took place, and Britain, passing into the hands of the 
Teutonic tribes alluded to above, was transformed into 
German England. 

Bome BOQgfat to Teooncile oonqaered oommimities to her yoke by 
fbrcmg upon them her langaage. Hence we find Latin sopplanthig the 
native tongaes of Spain, Gaul, &c. ; but in Britain the educated dassee 
alone adopted Latin, while the common people continued to use thdr 
native Celtic almost in its purity. Still there are in the English lan- 
guage vestiges of this period of Roman supremacy; these survive in 
many geographical terms. Castra {a camp) is perpetuated in the names 
of places of which caster, cesUr, or c^ea^, form component parts ; as, 
Lancof^er {camp en the piain\ Gloneesler (fair eamp or eity\ Dorthetier 
{camp hy the river) \ oolonia (a eol<my\ in those containing the syUable 

1 28. When was the Bmiian power penoanentlj established in Britain f How 
were the natives affected by contact with Soman civilization ? To what extent 
was the Celtic of Britain modified by Latin ? Give some Latin derivatives of this 
date, with the words from which they were formed. 
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eoln ; ms Lineo&i (colony on tk» Kmi, or deep pool)t CWfibrooke (brook of 
the eoionjf). Pons (a M4ffe) Is represeiited in J^onistxmei (broken M4ffe\ 
PoMteUnd, fta ; portns (a pori)^ in Bridgc{porly iV^rtomoath ; kglo (U- 
l^\ in Cei/erteon (sUtion of <A« £yMN»); stnto (iTrMQ, in iSKrolford 
(fordhylheetreet), /SSfrofton (ftnm on eA« ffrMQ; and fotM (a <fiteA), in 
PoMbnry (<m» loim). 

Bestdet these geogrsphicml terms, a few words still found In modem 
WeLdi are befiered to hare been inlrodiioed from tlie language of tbe 
Bomans during this period. 

§ 24. Hke Anglo-Saxon Conyuut.—WhB.t led directly 
to tbe Teatonio invasion of Britain most ever remain a 
matter of uncertainty. Donbtleas, for several eentories, 
the British Isles bad been subjected to the depredations 
of fierce ^ sea-wolves " from the adjacent shores of Schles- 
wig and Jutland — men of blood and iron, who were 
strangers to pity, and who knew no other logic than that 
of the firebrand and the spear. WhUe Britain was de- 
fended by Roman soldiers, the attacks of these barba-' 
rians were unattended with important results ; but when, 
in the last days of the empire, the legions were recalled 
to protect provinces less remote from Italy, it may be 
that adventurous bands, perhaps compelled to emigrate 
by the density of the home population, availed them- 
selves of the opportunity to battle with its enervated in- 
habitants for the possession of an island whose fertile 
fields and mild climate rendered it a more desirable habi- 
tation than their own inclement fatherland. 

Tradition relates that the Britons, deprived of Roman 
protection, and unable to cope with the fiercer Picts and 
Scots of the North, who had not been tamed by the 
Roman sword, themselves invited the Saxons to their 
aid,* and thus introduced into their island home an ally 
who routed their enemies indeed, but took for his pay 
the richest portion of their territories. The first expedi- 
tion of which we have an authentic account was led by 

* (German meroenaries were employed in Britain by the adTenturer 
Carausius as early as 289 a. id. 
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Hengist and Horsa, and effected a landing on tbe shores 
of Kent, A. D. 449. It was in this county, therefore, that 
the original British was first superseded by the mother- 
tongue of our present English. 

Two traditions are handed down with respect to the stratagem by 
means of which Hengist procured sufficient land for his first settlement. 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, a Welsh historian of the twelfth century, states 
that he purchased for a nominal sum as much land as could be enclosed 
with an ox-hide ; and that then, having cut it into narrow strips, he sur. 
rounded with it an extent of ground sufficient for the erection of a castle. 
This is a familiar story, found in the traditions of yarious nations. The 
other yersion is given by the Saxons. They say that their great leader 
bought from the inhabitants a lapful of earth at what seemed to bis 
companions an extravagant price ; but that he proceeded to sow this soil 
over a large tract, and then, since it could not be distinguished from the 
other ground, laid claim to the whole, and made good his pretensions by 
force of arms. 

Be this as it may, it is certain that a knowledge of 
Britain, with its climatic and agricultural advantages, was 
widely diffused through the German world ; and no sooner 
was it left defenceless, in the middle of the fifth century, 
than organized bands of Angles, Jutes, and Saxons, com- 
ing in successive expeditions, " like swarms of bees ", ac- 
cording to an old chronicler, so that their native country 
was almost depopulated, established their power in differ- 
ent parts of the island, founding a number of kingdoms, 
which ultimately were reduced to seven, and are known 
m history as the Saxon Heptarchy. The Celtic inhabi- 
tants (called Welsh — i. e., strangers — ^by the invaders) 
fought bravely for independence, and stubbornly yielded 
to the superior prowess of their German foes. Thousands 
fell victims to their patriotism ; many undoubtedly re- 
mained in their ancient abodes as the serfs, if not in 
some instances as the equals, of the Saxons ; others found 
an asylum in Brittany, across the Channel ; but the 

S 24. What led to the Tentonic conqnest of Britain ? How does tradition ac 
connt for the Saxon invoeion ? Relate the traditions respecting Hengisfs strata 
gem for procuring land. What was the fate of the Celtic aborigines f 
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greater part retired into the mountain fastnesses of 
Wales and Cornwall, where for centuries they preserved 
their liberty, and where still their venerable tongue is 
spoken in comparative purity. 

With the occupation of Britain by the Angles and 
Saxons who were chiefly concerned in its conquest, the 
history of the English language begins. On British soil 
we must study its growth and wonderful evolution into 
the most nearly perfect of modem tongues. 



LESSON VI. 

HISTOBT OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

The history of the English language is naturally di- 
vided into the following periods : — 

I. — Anolo-Sjlzon Period (449-1100 a. d.). < 

(Period of full inflectiotiB.) 

§ 25. Characteristica of Anglo-Saxon. — ^The most nu- 
merous, cultivated, and powerful body of the invaders of 
Britain have given its name to England (Anplchland) ; 
and as the dialect they spoke was the first to be used 
as a vehicle of literature, the name ^nglisc (English) 
was applied to all forms of the native vernacular. But 
the tongue upon which our English is based has been 
styled Anglo-Saxon, an epithet perpetuating as well the 
name of the Saxons, by which name the invaders gen- 
erally were known to all the British Celts,* while their 
Seaxan speech, closely related to the Angle dialect, 
played its part as well in the formation of English. 

* The invaders appear always to have styled themselves ^nglisc^ and 
not Saxons. 



% 25. Give the niime and Umiting dates of the first period into which the his- 
tory of the English language is divided. Acconnt for the origin of the name 
England. How waa the name English applied? By what name were the inr 
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Like its sisters, the Latin, Oreek, and Sanscrit (see 
the author's "Ancient JLUercUure^^* pp. 81^ ISSj SO4), 
Anglo-Saxon, or English, in its synthetic stage, was a 
highly inflectional tongne, though less rich tiian they, 
and even than the older Mceso-Gothic, in the variety of 
its forms. Its nonns were varied according to f onr cases 
and two nnmbers (singular and plural), differences of 
termination in the genitive giving rise to four declen- 
sions ; its adjectives and pronouns were also declined, 
the former being compared by inflection ; and its verbs 
were carried in conjugation through two tenses and three 
moods. Gender was assigned to nouns and adjectives 
without regard to sex. 

AUitercUive Verse. — ^Anglo-Saxon poetry, in common 
with that of kindred tongues, was distinguished by al- 
literation, as was also occasionally the prose. In this 
alliterative verse, the initial letter of the first emphatic 
and accented word in a couplet, or of its essential part, if 
compound, furnished a key to that of the second and 
third. Usage required that two accented syllables in the 
first line and one in the second should thus begin with 
the same letter, as in the following : — 

** The /oik was ftf/righted, 
The/Iood dread seized on 
Their sad souls." 

** I was weary of tpandeiiiigB 
And vent me to rest." 

When rhjrme was made known to English ears short- 
ly after the Gorman Conquest, this alliterative verse grad- 
ually lost its popularity in the south of England, although 
in the north it retained its hold for many years after 
Chaucer gave rhyme the preference. In some of the ro- 
mances of the north we find alliteration and rhyme side 
by side. 

Taden known to the BritiBh Celts f Give the chftraoteristics of Anglo-Saxon. 
Describe the alliteiattTe Tene. When did it give place to rhyme? To what eaB* 
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Second Jhh'odueiian of LcUin Word:— Ai the time 
of its introduction into Britain^ Anglo-Saxon wae an nn- 
mixed, homogeneona tongue, corrupted only by a few 
deriyatiyee from the Latin, which found their way into 
the Teutonic Lmguages generaUy during the period of the 
Roman wars. If we except a few slight modificationsy 
as the disappearance of certain distinctions of case, it re* 
mained materially unaltered in its grammatical structure 
until af t^ the Norman Conquest in 1006. New words^ 
howeyer, were added to its yocabulary. 

It must be remembered that at the very close of 
the sixth century the gospel was preached in Kent by 
St. Au'g^ustin, and in a century thereafter the whole 
Heptarchy was Christianized. The language in which 
the Christian clergy largely conyersed and wrote, and in 
which the seryices of the Church were conducted, was 
Latin. Naturally, therefore, a considerable influx of 
words from this tongue, principally ecclesiastical terms, 
took place ; and these intruders proyed to be yaluable 
acquisitions, as they readily entered into composition 
with natiye words, making themselyes useful as syno- 
nyms, and in some instances displacing entirely Anglo- 
Saxon equiyalents. 

It has been oompated that rix hundred Latin words, exdusire of de* 
rivatiyes and compounds, were ihns introduced into the Anglo-Saxon 
voeabnlaiy previoos to the Norman Ckmqnest. These were not only the 
natoral accompaniments of the new faith ; as, temple (fem/tfiimX monk 
(mofM(dU«t), preach (prcbdie€are\ saint (Mitctet), choir (dkomt)— hut in 
many instances the names of foreign products, plants, and animals ; as, 
lettuce (Ja/duedy, lily (lUiwn\ pepper {jnper\ leopard (leopardiu\ kc 
The words thus admitted to the rights of citizenship have been classed 
by scholars under the head of Latin of the Second Period. (The student 
b referred to Dr. Latham^i " Bngluh Language *', p, 41$ ; and to MoT' 
ri^s ""Butorical SngKah Grammar ", p, 11.) 

tent wae Anglo-Saxon oormpted hj Latin before and after its introdnction into 
Britain ? How many and what kind of words were introduced into the Anglo* 
Sakon voeabiilary ptevions to. the Vormaa Conqmst Y Give Ulustrations. Why 
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Accessions from the Danish, — ^While Anglo-Saxon 
was thus enriching and refining its vocabulary with the 
aid of the Latin, it was also undergoing modification from 
a different source. 

Hardly had the Teutonic invaders succeeded in over- 
powering the Celts of Britain when they in turn were 
obliged to assume the defensive against a new horde of 
their own kinsmen. Before the close of the eighth cen- 
tury, fierce crews of Norsemen, or Danes, from the opposite 
shores of Scandinavia, had infested the coasts of Saxon 
Britain. Nor were their attacks long confined to the sea- 
board ; the assailants, growing bolder, penetrated into 
the interior, subjecting large tracts and planting colonies 
among their Saxon foes in the north and east of England. 
Though checked for a time by the strong arm of King 
Alfred the Great, the Danes persisted in their attempts 
to imppse their yoke upon the Saxons, and at last, in the 
year 1016, seated on the English throne one of their 
kings, Canute the Great, thus founding a dynasty of 
Danish princes that ruled over England for a quarter- 
century. 

Notwithstanding the fact that these Danes made no 
effort to force their tongue upon the conquered people, 
but appear rather themselves to have adopted Anglo- 
Saxon, it is presumable that during so long a period of 
intercourse numbers of Danish words effected an entrance 
into the language. Thus, unquestionably, our vocabu- 
lary gathered strength and freshness from the Danish 
speech, as our Saxon ancestors breathed in the spirit of 
manliness and enterprise so characteristic of the hardy 
race that spoke it. But these interlopers of Danish origin 
are difficult of recognition, since Anglo-Siaxon and Scan- 
dinavian, both of Teutonic parentage, were largely com- 
posed of the same words. A number of expressions have 

is it presamable that the English langnage contains many woeds of Danisli 
origin 7 Axe thwe recognizable ? What tenniuations are known to be of Nor«e 
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been traced to the old Norse,* but in few instances can 
we be certain of Norse origin except in the case of cer- 
tain geographical names preserved in districts known to 
have been the seat of Scandinavian settlements, and per- 
petuating in their terminations recognizable terms from 
this source. 

Thus the Norse ey (island) appears m Jersey [czarg-ey, Catar'a utand)^ 
Orkn«y« (northern islands)^ Hebrides (aouthem ialandijf Chelsea (MnffU 
island), &c. ; by (a town), in names of places on or near the coast, aa 
Dauby {Danes* toion), Grims^, Rtig6y, &c. ; also in ^-way (way through 
the toion\ byA&wa (laws of the town) ; thorpe (a yiUage), in Alihorpej Win- 
thropy &c. ; thwaiie (a clearing), in Bnithwaite. Beck (stream), garth 
(enclosure), fel (hiU), force (waterfall), ford (ship passage), and ness (a 
promontary, primarily a nose), are also of Norse origin. Fifteen hundred 
geographical names, marked by sueh terminations, still exist in North- 
eastern England. ^ 

Celtic Elements, — Meanwhile a limited number of 
words are believed to have been borrowed from the Brit- 
ish Celts, between whom, however, and the Anglo-Sax- 
ons, there were no feelings of friendship and but little 
intercourse. These words appear to have been confined to 
the spoken language, for in the oldest manuscripts (from 
the ninth to the twelfth centuries) few Celtic terms are 
encountered. To this period have been referred breecheSy 
crocTcy cradle^ pool, and a few others. Subsequently Celtic 
words were adopted with less reluctance, and not a few 
of Gaulish extraction forced^ their way into our tongue 
through the medium of the Latin and the Norman French. 
To the former of these languages we are under obliga- 
tions for the Celtic terms druid and hard ; to the latter 
for barrel^ basin, basket, bucket, billiards, carpenter, roguCy 



* Among our common words, the following are said to be of Danish 
extraction : big, blunt, dirt, till (to the time of), kid, wing, fellow (fee- 
layer, one who lays down his fee or money, as the member of a society), 
floe, fog, droll, etc. (Consult Morrises " Historical Outlines of Engli^ 
Accidence^\p. 30.) 

origin f How and when have Celtic words f oond their way into English ? Givt 
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variety ViMScUy Ae,f as well as for the names of many arti- 
cles of wear, like butUnty bonnet^ hooU^ mitten^ gown, rib* 
ban. Among recent introductions may be mentioned bog^ 
brogue^ clan^ gag^ hiUy pony^ sha/nJbyy shamrock^ spree, and 
whiskey (yeUato footer). Tet^ npon the whole, neither 
the grammar nor the yocabnlary of our tongue has been 
sensibly modified by Celtic, there being at most but a few 
hundred words from that language in our dictionaries.* 

Manj geographical names of Celtic origin were retained by tbe Sax* 
ons, and still cling to the soil— notablj Aron (a riiwrX Esk (waUr\ Leyen 
(trnoM), Thames {firoad waer\ Gomwall (oons a /wtyee^tcm, and WtaXm^ 
§tr€an^tr9\ Derwent (eleor waer\ Kent (a cape\ fta Ben (ffiowU) ap- 
pears in JBm Lonxmd ; com (a Mlow\ in CWmberiand ; dun (a hiU or 
fortren\ in Dimbarton, London; tre (lown), in Coyen/fy {town of Iht 
eonvefU\ and hundreds of other names ; aber and inver (moyiik of a 
river\ in ^ierdeen, Jnvtfrness, &a (See TatflorU ** Wordt and JHacet \ 
p. 193,) 



LESSON vn. 

n. TRAVsmoN PniOD (1100-1862)^ 
(Period of lereUed inflectioiis.) 

§ 26. Anglo-Saxon, with its yocahulary thus slightly 
augmented from the Celtic and old Korse, and somewhat 
more generously from the Latin, continued to be the domi- 
nant language of Britain until the Korman Conquest in 
1066. The earliest fragments of our literature are pre* 

* According to Dr. Nicholas, the words in common use that are un- 
mistakablj of Celtic origin number only 178. Among the Celtic words 
not mentioned aboye are: habe^ lad^ iua, haekgammon (little battle), 
bugahoOy buabeary eabin^ goggle-et^ dad, gun (scabbard)^ hieker (to skir- 
mish), hoffy loafer (gleaner), mustard (strong scent), kniek4cnaek^ cudgd^ 
Ac. (On the Celtic element in modem English, consult Dr, Ntehola^o 
** Pedigree of the Englieh Peopie'\ p, 348; and Morris's ** Ouaines of 
JSnglM Accidence *\ p, fSl.) 

fllastratiotiB of ancient and recent additiomi. What geographical names sto 
Celtic ? About how many Celtic words are found in the fullest dicttooaries t 
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^ served in the Angle dialect^ and date from the seventh 

I century ; but^ after the development of this form of Eng* 
lish was checked by the Danish invasions in the eighth 

f century, West Saxon became prominent as the literary 
speech, as well by reason of the political ascendency of 
Wessez, whose king, Egbert, consolidated the states of 

I the Heptarchy in one united England in 827, as by the 
devotion of his grandson, Alfred the Great, to literary 
pnrsnits. 

The Norman Conquest. — ^In the early part of the tenth 
centnry, a body of Norsemen under a chief, Bollo, who 
afterwards received the title of duke, compelled the King 

» of France to cede to them a tract in the northern part of 
his realm, bordering on the English Channel, which was 
called from the invaders Normandy. These Narmam 

[ embraced the creed and adopted the language of the 

^ French. Their characters at once became softened ; their 
native virtues developed in the sunlight of Christian civ- 
ilization ; and they repaid with compound interest the 
country of their adoption for all the blood and treasure 

^ they had cost her in the impulse given by their energy 
and enterprise to her growth as a nation. 

It was this fiery Norman element transfused into Eng- 

f land and circulating in the sluggish currents of Saxon 
national life, that roused to action a race fast relapsing 
into barbarism, and gave that impetus which shortly 

^ called into being a new and grander English nationality, 
conquering and to conquer in the world of thought as 
well as that of arms. 

f. In the year 1041 Edward the Confessor, whose mother 

was of Norman birth, and who had passed his yoath at 
the court of the Norman dukes, became King of England. 

y $ 26. Give the limiting dates of the Transition Period. In what dialect are the 

earliest fragments of oar literatnie preserved ? What dialect snhseqaently became 

\ the literary q[»eech, and why ? Give an account of the conquest of Kormandy 
and its results. What effect had Norman enei^ on Saxon national life f What 
•ccaaiQiied the first introdncti<m of French^elements into the compaxatively pue 
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His prejudices led to the introdactipn of Frencli maii- 
ners ; his Norman favorites filled the public offices ; and 
doubtless, during his reign of a quarter-century, not a 
few French words and idioms found their way into the 
native speech. Upon his death, William, Duke of Nor- 
mandy, a bold and powerful kinsman, whom it was alleged 
Fdward had named as his successor, put forth a claim to 
the English crown, which he made good by the sword on 
the field of Hastings in 1066. 

In consequence of this victory, the old Saxon dynasty 
gave place to a Norman line of kings ; a Norman court 
was established in England ; the fellow-countrymen of 
the Conqueror were rewarded with the offices of state ; 
the property of the native nobility became their spoil ; 
the feudal system reigned in all its severity; and the 
Saxon people bitterly felt their position as a subjected 
race. Their tongue was tabooed as vulgar ; while Nor- 
man French, the language of the king's court, became by 
law the language of the schools also and of the tribunals 
throughout the land, and was soon exclusively used in 
polite society. 

JResuUant Changes in Anglo- Saxon, — But the com- 
mon people tenaciously adhered to their cherished native 
tongue, uncouth and homely as it was. This tongue, how- 
ever, underwent rapid and radical changes. The Norman 
French and the Latin having supplanted it as the lan- 
guages of literature, it was without great national writers 
to fix a standard of correct usage, and consequently seri- 
ous confusion arose from the disregard of grammatical 
laws by the uncultured masses who spoke it. In different 
sections, differences in pronunciation and syntax prevailed, 
and for two centuries men expressed themselves no longer 

Saxon of England f By whom was England invaded in 1066 ? What battle 
decided the fate of the country ? In conseqnence of this victory what changes 
took place f In what were the yonth instmcted ? What was made the language 
of the conrts ? Explain the resnltant changes in Anglo-Saxon. Give the char^ 
aeterifitics of the three English dialects. Which of these ultimately prevailed. 



i 
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in West Saxon, the late literary tongue, bat in the dialect ^ 
which was characteristic of the section in which they livecL 

The effect of this freedom from restraint was to hast- 
en nnnatnrallj the tendency already developed in the 
synthetic Anglo-Saxon to dispense with inflections, or ter- 
minational changes, and supply their place by auxiliaries, 
prepositions, and rules of position. Such changes, it must 
be remembered, were to be expected in the natural devel- 
opment of the language, and were accelerated, not caused, 
by the Norman Conquest. 

Influx of French Words. — ^A direct result of the latter, 
however, was the introduction of French words, phrases, 
and idioms. For at least a century and a half after the 
Conquest, very few such additions were made, the Saxons 
remaining firm in their hatred of the Norman and his 
speech. But time gradually softened their prejudices ; 

* Yarious dialects existed in England before the Conquest, those 
spoken in the north and the south being most markedly dissimilar. In 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, howeyer, the national speech be- 
came resolved into three great branches^-the Northern, which formed 
the third person singular of the present indicative and the indicative plu- 
ral in es / the plurals of nouns, with a few exceptions (effhen (eyes), §Aon 
(shoes), hoseriy axen\ in et or « / most aif ected by Danish influence, rapid 
in its development, and deficient in literary monuments : the Midland, 
forming the third person singular of the indicative in eihy and the plural 
in en, sometimes in es / the plural of nouns usually inea or a: the South- 
ern, slow to lose its inflections, most nearly related to the old classical 
Anglo-Saxon though most exposed to Norman French influence ; forming 
the third person singular of the present indicative and the plural in eth ; 
the plural of nouns usually in n / as, handa (hand) honderiy cy (a cow) 
hyn (kine). 

Of these three great divisions of early English, the Midland, univer- 
sally intelligible because in it were united the peculiarities of the other 
two, though the features of the Northern dialect predominated, was the 
most widely spoken. Being the language of the two great universities, 
and of the court of London after the restoration of Saxon, it rapidly 
supplanted the other forms of the native speech ; and when Wickliffe 
made it the language of his Bible, and Chaucer by choosing it as the 
vehicle of his verse raised it to a position of preeminence above its sister 
dialects, it was recognized as the national speech and thus became the 
mother of modem English. (On the TTiree ZHcUeets of Early English^ eon- 
9uU Morley's ^^ English Writers from Chaucer to Dunbar^^'' p, SS9.) 

* • • ' m .III. ■ ...I - . . II ■ .11 , 

and why ? What causes can you assign for the influx of French words y How 
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the ball&ds and tales of Normandy, in default of a native 
literatnrey captivated their imaginations ; a more intimate 
acqdaintance with the tongue of their conquerors revealed 
its many advantages ; and at length, recognizing the de* 
ficiences of their own vernacular, they gladly availed them« 
selves of the opportunity to enrich and beautify it with 
elements from the versatile Norman. 

Moreover, it must not be forgotten that, when Anglo- 
Sstzon ceased to be a written language shortly after the 
Conquest, many literary words, principally scientific and 
poetical terms, became extinct. To supply the place of 
these when the language was again raised to the dig- 
nity of a written tongue in the thirteenth century, re- 
course was had to the Nonnan French ; and the first half 
of the fourteenth century witnessed a remarkable irrup- 
tion of words from this source.* 

Thus necessity as well as inclination contributed to 
the enlargement of the national vocabulary, which at this 

* Five thousand Norman Frencb words were introduced during the 
Transition Period, most of which, as the Norman French was an interfu- 
sion of the Latin-Celtic of Gaul with. Frankish and Norse, are of Latin 
origin ; as, nuisance {noeeo, to hurt), people (popnUus), avalanche (ad vol- 
Uniy to the valley )— though we owe to the Norman French, as well, a few 
Celtic and Scandinayian words, and 'many of Teutonic orighL Befofe the 
Conquest, our tongue contained but 160 Romance words, and for a cen- 
tury and a half wereafter only 100 others were naturalized. In the 
thirteentli century, 800 additional words were adopted by English 
writers. 

From the Norman French, as was to be expected, were introduced 
many terms pertaining to feudalism and warfare (chivalry, duke, homage, 
tournament) ; some ecclesiastical terms (bible, iMtptism, prayer) ; itotAa 
connected with administering the laws and government (judge and jury, 
tax and sue, fee, court, attorney, ^); the language of the chase, the 
rights of which the Normans reserved for themselves (forest, falcon, 
quarry, rabbit) ; the language of the kitchen and larder (roast, boil, fry, 
grease, venison, beef, veal, mutton, &c). To these may be added many 
nouns ending in our^ ier, eer (honour, cava/^r); adjectives terminating 
in que (obli^u^) ; and the prefixes eounier, «tir, and pur {pursue), (Otm- 
$uUMani8*9''miihneafOvaineso/Ikutli8hAecidmee'',p.30; amd OU- 
fJumft "*• Street of Standard Engluk '^ />. nS.) 

many such words were introduced during the Transition Period ? When did the 
greater part of these come in r Classify these Norman n^nch words. 



I- 
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early «tage assamed that chanuster for variety and copi- 
ousness it has ever since retained* 

§ 27. Adoption of EnglUh cm ths Languagt of the 
Bealm. — Such is the history of the evolation of oar Eng- 
lish tongne, with its Saxon foundation and saperstmct- 
nre of Norman French. Daring the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries it grew in importance, a series of political 
events contributing to displace the Norman in the affec- 
tions of the higher classes, and bring into favor the native 
speech thus improved by its contact with the fashionable 
tongue. Englidli, the once despised mediam, osarped the 
place of French even in the common schools ; neither 
nobles nor kings could afford to be ignorant of it ; and 
in 1362, by a statute of Edward IIL, which enacted that 
all pleadings in the courts shoald be ''in the English 
tongue," it was officially recognized as the language of 
the realm* 

§ 28. JSirth of a Native Literature. — ^No sooner were 
the forms of English permanently established than a na- 
tive literature was bom, and the reign of Edward III., 
which witnessed the completion of the formative pro- 
cesses, saw also in the ^ Travels " of Sir John Mandeville 
(IS^O) the first modem English book. Other and greater 
writers gave dignity to the tongue by making it the ve- 
hicle of their thoughts. WicUiffe, in his translation of 
the Bible (1380), fixed the stately prose dialect that still 
lives in our version of the Scriptures. Chaucer (134(^ 
1400), discerning the resources of his native speech, and 
^th faith in its future, spumed French and confidently 
adopted English for the expression of his genius, thus 
raising it to the level of a great literary tongue, and estab- 
lishing a precedent for subsequent authors. 

$ 27. Wben and for what reaaons did the lliglter classes change their opinion of 
English r What was the result f What did a statute of Edward m. enact ? 

{ 28. After the forms ctf English were pennanently established, what was 
bomr What early writers gave dignity to the tonffine r How did Chancer reallM 
tbib destiny of En^h, and what did some of his successors fail to realise f 
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But, despite this illustrious example, it was long before 
writers realized the destiny of the English language, or 
ventured to entrust to its safe-keeping works designed for. 
posterity. 



LESSON vm. 

in. Middle English Period (1362-1560). * 

(Characterized by general opposition to farther modifications.) ! 

§ 29. Grammatical Changes, — ^Now that the language 
had become stable, and standards of usage existed in the 
shape of great literary models, conservatism was the rule. 
Grammatical changes were therefore made during the 
Middle English Period with great caution ; still, valuable 
improvements were effected, the most important being as ^ 
follows : The abolition of the system which attributed j 

gender according to the method of inflection, as in Latin 
and Greek, and not with reference to the sense (making, 
for instance, mmgden^ maiden, neuter ; sunne^ sun, femi- 
nine ; m,6nay moon, masculine, &c.) — the substitution of 
regular plurals in b for many of the older forms in n (very 
few of which are still in use) — ^the abandonment of all 
the remaining inflections in the adjective except tr and 
esiy in the comparative and superlative degrees — simplifi- 
cations in orthography. During this period also came 
into use the practice of employing the plural form yow, 
instead of the singular thou and thee^ in addressing a 
single person. This usage had its origin in a desire to flat- 
ter persons of rank, implying that they were surrounded 
by attendants. It gradually extended to all classes of so- 
ciety. 

The Middle English Period was characterized by a 
general striving after uniformity, offset by a decided 

% 39. By what was the Middle English Period characterized ? Enumerate the 
most important grammatical changes. What practice came into general use dor* ' 
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spirit of opposition to farther changes. Thns the ten* 
dency to substitute regular forms for the strong perfects 
resulting from changes in the root-vowels was perma- 
nently checked^ and, as a result, most of the forcible 
irregular preterites familiar to Chaucer and his contem- 
poraries lend vigor to our language to-day. Nearly fifty 
per cent, of the words used by the writers of this period 
were of French origin. 

lY. MoDEBN English Fxriod (1560-1866). 

§ 30. Tlie Distinguishing Characteristics of the Mod- 
em English Period are : Extensive additions to the vo- 
cabulary of the tongue ; the further simplification and 
final settlement of the orthography ; a few grammatical 
changes, prominent among which are the substitution of 
are for he (we are for we hCy Ac.) in the present indica- 
tive plural of the verb to be, and of s for th in the third 
person singular of the indicative present of all verba (he 
loYes for he love^A), th surviving only as an archaism ; 
the abandonment of hi^ as the possessive case of it (old 
form hit^ genitive his)^ and the adoption of itSy an entirely 
new form. Its is not found in the authorized version of 
the Bible, was used by Milton but three times, and by 
Shakespeare only ten times. 

.Enlargement of the English Vocabulary, — An influx 
of foreign words (the principal accessions since the day 
of Shakespeare being words connected with science and 
the industrial arts) especially marks the Modern Period. 
Incoming multitudes — at first from Latin and its great 
derivatives, French, Italian, and Spanish ; finally, from 
every language of the earth — ^have swelled the number of 
words in our fullest distionaries to 130,000. An era of 

ing this period, and how did it originate ? What tendency was pennanentlj 
checked ? ' 

% 90. What are the distinguishing characteristics of the Modem English Period ? 
From what sources has the JInglish Tocabolary received additions f Blustrate 
from the table. 
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progress and great mental activity, to wit, tbe reign of 
Elizabeth with its grand issues and lofty aspirations, ush- 
ered in this Modem Period. New words were required 
for the expression of new thoughts, and writers drew freely 
from the familiar Latin for the needed materiaL Ad- 
vancing science has ever since necessitated similar acces- 
sions from the classical tongues of Greece and Bcune; 
intercourse with other nations has added numberless 
words — the names of various foreign commodities and 
manufactures, &c. — even the dialects of barbarous tribes 
having contributed useful elements to our vocabulary. 

Tablb of Miscxllaneous Elembnts. 

Feimch : blond, bayonet, buffet, bouquet, envelope, etiquette, furbelow, 

gasconade, guillotine, losenge, omelette, martingale, pinchbeck, kc 
Itauan: gazette, bandit, canto, regatta, fresco, ditto, Tolcano, opera, gail. 

vaniBm, ninny, cameo, motto, studio, &c 
Spanish: banana, embargo, quixotic, cigar, cork, alligator, negro, lasso, 

mulatto, sarsapanlla, &c. 
Pobtitouese: cocoa, yam, binnacle, molasses, port (wine), kc 
PBOVEsgAL : charade, cross, crusade. 
GxRKAN : plunder, swindle, meerschaum, poodle, fuchsia, landau, bismuth, 

zinc, quartz, cobalt, nickel, &c. 
Dutch : sloop, schooner, smack, yacht, yawl, skipper, ballast, sprit, boom, 

reef, damp, smuggle, cruise, skate, cooky, stoop (a seat), &c. 
Wklsh: pun (an equivalentX hoax, cromlech, flannel, funnel, &c. 
Gaklio: hullabaloo, humbug (soft metal), coronach, macldntoeh, bother, 

duds (old clothes), clan, Tory, kc 
RussiAK : czar, knout, morse (a walrus), drosky, ukase. 
BoHXMiAN : polka, howitzer. 
PiBSiAir : scarlet, lilac, demijohn, awning, caravan, balcony, chess, shawl^ 

sash ; remotely, asparagus, laudanum, rice, peach, julep, kc 
HnmvsTANXB and Kindred Tongues : caUco, crimson, cashmere, chintz 

(spotted), punch (five), musk, shampoo, toddy, tulip, jungle, kc 
Hebrew : amen, cherub, seraph, jubilee, sabbath, hallelujah, cabal, jug, 

Messiah, hosanna, manna, sapphire, ke. 
Arabic : coffee, cotton, syrup, lemon, orange, candy, senna, saffron, attar 

(of roses), mattress, zenith, magasdne, sofa, cipher, zero^ a variety of 

words beginning with the Arabic article a/, alcove, algebra, kc 
Syrian : dder, damask, mammon, damson, abbot, muslin, ko. 
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AnsiGAN Indian : maize, potato, choeolate, squash, tomato, tapioca, to- 
bacco, jalap, ipecac, quinine, tolu, caoutchouc, alpaca, mahoganj, 
guano, hammock, canoe, moccasin, wigwam, picayune (small piece of 
money), hurricane, opossum, raccoon, llama, puma, moose, condor, bar- 
becue, pcmmican, Yankee, Tammany, and hundreds of proper names. 

Turkish : janissary, chouse (to cheat), bey, divan, ottoman, seraglio. 

Hungarian : hussar, tokay. 

Ghinesx : tea, junk, gong, satin, typhoon, nankeen, silk, seige. 

Japanese : bronze, japan, soy (sauce), &c 

Malay : orang-outang, bantam and ^ngham (Java), gamboge (Anam), 
shaddock, cockatoo, rattan, rum, camphor, sago. 

Polynesian : kangaroo, tattoo, taboo, paramatta. 

African Dialects : banjo, assegai, zebra, canary, chimpanzee, barb (Bar- 
bary), guinea ; remotely Egyptian, ibis, oasis, paper, gypsy, giraffe. 

Tartarian : steppes, Cossack, khan. 

Siberian : the single word, mammoth. 



LESSON IX. 

THB SAXON ELEMENT IN ENGLISH. 

7%e Saxon Element. — As two-thirds of our dictionary- 
words are Graeco-Latin, it has been contended that Eng- 
lish is a Romance rather than a Teutonic tongue ; but 
its claims to the origin assigned to it (p. 31) are based 
on the fact that its grammar is neither confused nor bor- 
rowed, but is purely Saxon. To this Saxon source we 
owe the inflection of our pronouns ; the terminations of 
the possessive case and plural number, as well as of the 
second and third person singular of verbs ; *the syllables 
er and esty and the words more and most, by which we 
form the comparative and superlative of adjectives and 
adverbs ; and the suffix ly (derived from like), which en- 
ters into the formation of a large proportion of our ad- 
verbs. As to the words we have received from it, they 
are those which occur most frequently and are individu- 
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ally of the greatest importance : such as the articles «, 
ariy the; all our prononns ; the adjectives oftenest used, 
especially such as are irregularly compared ; the com- 
monest adverhs of one syllable, how, noWy therty and the 
like ; nearly all of the numerous irregular verbs, as well 
as the auxiliaries, have^ hCy shally wiUy &c. ; and the prepo- 
sitions and conjunctions, almost without exception. 

Irregular nouns, adjectives^ and verbs, are in every language among 
the oldest words, and are very likely to be those most used in common 
conversation ; to which fact their deviation from regularity may often be 
traced. These, as we have seen, our Saxon ancestors gave us ; to them, 
also, we owe the names of the striking objects which constantly meet our 
view, of swt and moon^ land and water,^ hiil and dale. While, moreover, 
we borrow from the Latin or French most of our abstract terms, the 
specifications classed under them are for the most part Saxon. Thus, 
Latin supplies us with the general term color ; but to Saxon we are in- 
debted for the particular varieties, tohUe and blacky blue and yeUoWy red 
and brown : from the former we get the comprehensive term to move ; 
from the latter, the different kinds of motion, wcUkinffy rumting^ leapififf, 
gpringififfy gliding^ creepingy crawling y &c. Hence, too, the rich and neces- 
sary fund of words by which we express our feelings and passions, as 
well as the relations which call them forth. These emotions the Saxons 
shared with all others of the human race, and the words which they em- 
ployed in expressing them have come down to us almost without altera- 
tion. To this class belong the words love and JuxUy hope and /<?ar, smile 
and teary sigh and groan, weeping and laughtery falher and mothety man 
and wifey son and daughter. Our common business terms, the language 
of the shop, the market, and the farm, have the same origin. Saxon, 
therefore, besides dictating the laws, and furnishing the particles by 
which our words are connected, yields the most available terms for ex- 
pressing the feelings, describing the objects of sense and imagination, 
and conveying the facts of every-day life. 

English would live with unimpaired strength were it 

How large a proportion of English words are Saxon ? What terminations have 
we received from this source f Which of our words are Saxon ? Mention some 
of them. What is said of the irregular nouns, adjectives, and verbs, in eyery lan- 
guage ? What striking objects have received Saxon names ? Whence come most 
of onr abstract terms f Whence, the specifications under them ? Give examples. 
What rich fund of words is almost entirely Saxon ? Mention some. What other 
terms have the same origin f What portion, then, of its syntax and vocabulary 
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to lose all but its Saxon constituents ; f or, while it is 
true that we can converse and write without the aid of 
foreign terms, it is impossible so to do by employing 
these foreign terms alone, to the exclusion of Saxon 
words. 

To determine what part of our language, <as commonly 
written, IS really Saxon, various passages from the au- 
thorized version of the Scriptures, and from standard 
writers of different eras, have been analyzed. The result, 
as given in Dr. Weisse's " Origin, Progress, and Destiny 
of the English Language", is as follows : The Bible shows 
the largest proportion of Teutonic words, 78 per cent. ; 
the poetry of Bryant and Halleck, 77 per cent. ; of By- 
ron, 76 per cent. ; of Longfellow, 73 per cent. ; of Ten- 
nyson, 71 per cent. ; of Shakespeare, 62 per cent. ; of 
Milton, Pope, and Dryden, 61 per cent. ; Hume and Hal- 
lam employ 52 per cent, of Saxon words ; while the per- 
centages in the Constitution of the United States and in 
Robertson's "History of America" are respectively 36 
and 35. From this it wiU be seen that the vigor of An- 
glo-Saxon is once more appreciated, and though more 
than one-half of the original Saxon vocabulary is obso- 
lete, a larger proportion of Saxon words is used by our 
reputable authors to-day than at any other period since 
the Elizabethan age. 



LESSON X. 

CHABAOTEBISTICS JlND DESTINY OF THE ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGE. 

§ 31. Befobe proceeding to consider the different 
classes of words, and the parts they respectively perform 

■ ■■ I ■■■■ III >■■■■■■■-■ ^ — ■ ■■ ^■--. I ■ „ ■ ■ ■■■ ■ ■! Ill ■ ■ I - ■ ■ . , ■ ■ ■ I ■■- I y 

does English owe to Saxon f What English authors have written the purest 
Saxon ? What proportion of their words is derived from this source ? What 
does this prove ? 
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in a sentence, we may with advantage look at our lan« 
guage as a whole, and observe its leading characteristics. 

Derived, as we have seen, from so many different 
sources, each of which has contributed some of its own 
peculiar features, it naturally follows that English, like 
every other compounded language, is full of irregulari- 
ties. We must not expect entire consistency in its parts, 
or that complete analogy of structure which is found in 
simpler tongues that have been built on but one founda- 
tion. Our words, naturalized from widely different dia- 
lects, "straggle", as Blair says, "asunder from each 
other, and do not coalesce so naturally in the structure 
of a sentenoe as the words in the Greek and Roman 
tongues ". Our orthography is anomalous ; the same 
combination of letters may be pronounced in half a 
dozen different ways : * and our syntactical constructions 
are so arbitrary that it often perplexes the best gram- 
marians to account for them. "We have introduced for- 
eign idioms and modes of construction ; and our sentences 
too often look like patchwork, composed of divers pieces, 
handsome enough in themselves, but of such different 
colors and qualities that the eye can not help being struck 
with the variety in passing from one to another. 

Composite languages, however, have advantages as 
well as drawbacks. The very variety alluded to above 
is preferable to sameness, and often imparts vivacity to 
what might otherwise seem monotonous and dull. Such 
tongues, moreover, are generally enriched with copious 
vocabularies ; and particularly is this true of English, 

* For example, otigh in through^ though^ cough., Umghy lcug\ hiccough^ 
plough. 

% 31. What follows from the fact that English has been derived from bo many 
different sources ? What mast we not expect ? What says Blair respecting onr 
words ? What is the character of onr orthography ? Give an txample. What is 
taid of onr sentences ? 

What advantage, on the other hand, do composite languages possess ? Witk 
what are such tongues generally enriched ? With what kind of terms are we am* 
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whose abandance of historical^ political, moral, and philo- 
sophical terms, leaves little to be desired by the writer. 
Nor are we less amply provided with distinct and peculiar 
poetical terms. With us poetry differs from prose, not 
only in having a certain arrangement of syllables and 
feet, but in the very words that compose it ; so much so 
that the writings of Ossian, though they have neither 
rhyme nor metre, are classed by many among poems. In 
this respect we enjoy a great advantage over the French, 
whose poetry, without rhyme, would be hardly distin- 
guishable from their prose ; and with whom, as a conse- 
quence, blank verse is never attempted. For this rich- 
ness we are indebted to the fact that our language, 
originally made up from several others, has borrowed 
from them all ; and thus has supplied from one what was 
wanting in another, and even in some ' cases appropriated 
duplicate terms and expressions to denote the same thing. 
These are of great use to the writer in every department 
•f composition, enabling him to diversify his style and 
avoid unpleasant repetitions. 

§ 32. Every language is supposed to take, in a greater 
or less degree, its predominant tone from the character 
of the people that speak it. Though it cannot, of 
course, exactly represent their customs, manners, powers 
of mind, and habits of thought, yet it must necessarily 
be in some measure, if ever so little, affected by their 
national characteristics. The vivacity of the French, the 
thoughtfulness of the English, and the gravity of the 
Spanish, are unmistakably impressed on their respective 
tongues. 

ply provided ? In English, how does poetry differ from proee ? Whose writings 
prove this ? What is said of French in this respect ? What kind of verse is, 
therefore, never attempted in that language ? To what fact is English indebted 
for this richness ? How is this quality of use to the writer ? 

$ 33. From What does every language take its predominant tone ? What is the 
characteristic of the French and their tongue ? What, of the English ? What, of 
the Spanish f Judging from the character of the formers of our language, by what 
^ald we expect to find English distinguished ? Is this the case ? What words, 
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From the character of those by whom our hinguage was originally 
formed, and from whom it has receiTed most of its subsequent additions 
and modifications, we would expect to find it distinguished by strength 
and energy ; and this is the case, notwithstanding the numerous small 
particles and auxiliary verbs which we are constantly obliged to employ, 
with a decidedly weakening effect. Though our constructions are by no 
means compact, and our thoughts are diluted with a superabundance of 
words, yet, in spite of these disadvantages, since it abounds in terms 
adapted to the expression of the strongest emotions, and presents supe- 
rior facilities for forming compounds, and thereby briefly representing 
complex ideas, our language is admitted by all nations to be eminently 
nervous and energetic. 

Flexibility, or susceptibility of accommodation to dif- 
ferent styles and tastes, so as to be either grave or gay, 
forcible or tender, simple or imposing, as occasion may 
require, is one of the most important qualities that a lan- 
guage can possess, as regards both writing and speaking. 
To insure flexibility, three characteristics are essential : 
copiousness, capacity for changes of construction and ar- 
rangement, and strength and beauty as regards individual 
words. The first two of these qualities we have seen that 
English possesses in a high degree ; in the last it is not 
4eficient. While, therefore, it is inferior in flexibility to 
Latin and Greek, and of modern languages perhaps to 
Italian, it is still capable of being used with success in 
any style ; as must be apparent to all who examine the 
masterpieces which our literature has produced in the 
various departments of prose and poetry. 

It has been said above that our tongue is not deficient, 
in harmony ; and this is proved by the fact that it is ca- 
pable of being formed into poetry without the aid of 
rhyme. Vowel-sounds abound, and please the ear with 

however, have a decidedly weakening effect ? What is said of oar constractlons T 
How are onr thoughts dilated ? Notwithstanding this, what is the general char- 
acter of oar language ? To what features does it owe this character ? 

What is one of the most important qualities a language can possess ? Ennmer> 
ate the characteristics essential to flexihility ? How does English rank as regards 
these three essentials ? How does it compare in flexibility with Latin, Qreek, and 
Italian f What proves its adaptation to iJl styles ? 
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their variety. The frequent recurrence of the hifising 

consonant Sy howev^, has an unpleasant effect, which we 

have only partially removed hy assigning to that letter, 

in certain positions, the sound of z, as in is, these^ loves. 

Whatever may be said of the English language in other respects, in 
simplicity it imdoubtedlj surpasses the rest of European tongues. It is 
free from intricacies of case, declension, mood, and tense. Its words are 
subject to but few terminational changes. Its substantives have no dis- 
tinctions of gender except what nature has made. Its adjectives admit of 
such changes only as are necessary to denote the degrees of oompaiison. 
Its verbs, instead of running through all the varieties of ancient conju- 
gation, suffer few changes. With the help of preposltiona and auxilia- 
ries, all possible relations are expressed, while the wonts for the most 
part retain their forms unchanged. We lose from this, no doubt. In 
brevity and strength ; but we gain vastly m simplicity. The arrange- 
ment of our words is, in consequence, less difficult, and our sentences are 
more readily understood. The rules of our syntax are exceedingly sim- 
ple, and the acquisition of our language is easy in proportion. 

§ 33. Destiny of the English Language. — Such is the 
English language, whose history we have traced from 449 
A. D., when it was the tongue of a few rude German tribes, 
to its triumph in the nineteenth century over polite forms 
of speech and savage dialects in every quarter of the 
earth. So rapid has been its progress that more than 
one hundred millions, in England and her colonial pos- 
sessions in South Africa, Asia, and Oceania ; in the 
United States ; and in the Dominion of Canada, write or 
converse in English to-day — ^and one quarter of the landed 
surface of the earth is under the dominion of English 
people, who rule one quarter of the population of the 
globe. Sanguine scholars declare that within a century 
eight hundred and sixty millions, representing more than 
half the population of the earth, will be Englishnspeaking 

What proveB that Englkh is not deficient in harmony t What consonant has 
aa nnpleasaat soond ? How have we attempted to remore the difficoUy f 

In what does English surpass all other Eaiopean tongnes t What f eatores are 
mentioned which conduce to its simplicity ? How arc the different relations of 
nonns and rerbs expressed ? In what respects do we lose In consequence of this T 

{ 88. In what conntriee, and by how many millioas, ia the English kuigiiago 
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— ^that the old ^ngliac speech is destined to become a 
world - language. As early as 1832, the distingaished 
philologist Grimm predicted such a future for the Eng- 
lish language, which, like the English people, he said, is 
" destined hereafter to prevail with a sway more exten- 
sive even than its present over all portions of the globe ; 
for in wealth, good sense, and closeness of structure, no 
other of the languages at this day spoken deserves to be 
compared with it." 

The remark applies with tenfold force in this age. 
English enterprise has opened to civilization vast areas 
in the East and West, has all but laid bare the secrets of 
the poles ; English Christianity has triumphed in the 
strongholds of ignorance and superstition ; English in- 
ventive genius has literally subdued the world. And the 
language of the two great nations — ^but one people — that 
are engaged in civilizing and Christianizing benighted 
hordes on one side of the sea, and in educating and unify- 
ing heterogeneous millions on the other, must become a 
universal tongue, if the ensuing century be as prolific as 
the present has been in triumphs of the English* mind. 
(Consult Weisse*s " Origin^ BrogresSy and Destiny of the 
English Language and JMera6ure^\ pp. 673-^86.) 



LESSON XI. 

PARTS OF SPEECH. 

§ 34. Having traced the history of our language, con- 
sidered the sources from which it is derived, and noted its 
chief characteristics, we shall now proceed to treat of its 
words, viewed with reference to the respective parts they 

spoken tO'day 1 What have some scholars predicted as the destiny of English ? 
What indications justify such a prediction ? 
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perform in a sentence. A knowledge of grammar being 
presupposed in the pupil, we shall here, by a brief summaiyy 
merely recall to his mind its leading principles, with such 
definitions and illustrations only as are absolutely essential 
to the proper understanding of the succeeding lessons. 

The classes into which words are divided with reference 
to their use and mutual relations, are called Pabts op Speech. 
They are nine in number. 

L NOUNS, or names of things. They are divided into 
two classes : Common Nouns, or names that distinguish one 
class of objects fix)m another, — as, man, city, river \ and 
Pbopeb Nouns, or names that distinguish one individual of 
a class iroax another, — ^as, Moses, Brooklyn, Shine. 

The tenn Substantive is frequently used as synonymous with noun. 
Besides nouns, it embraces whatever may be used as such ; that is, pro- 
nouns, verbs in the infinitive, and clauses. 

n. PRONOUNS, or words that may be used instead of 
nouns. 

They are comprised in the following classes :— < 

1. Personal, or such as show by their form what person they are ; that 
is, whether they represent the person speaking, the person spoken 
to, or the object spoken of. The personals are, /, Ihou^ he, she, it, and 
their compounds, myself, thysdf, himself, herself, Usdf 

2. Bblatives, or such as relate to a substantive going before, called the 
Antecedent. The relatives are, who, which, and thai. What, whatever, 
whoever, and whichever, include the antecedent, and are called Ck>m- 
pound Relatives. 

8. Interrooatives, or such as are used to ask questions. The interroga- 
tiyes are, who, which, and what, 

% S4. ViThat do we mean by parts of speech ? How many are there ? WEflch It 
Ihe first? What are nonnB ? Into what classee are they divided ? What are com- 
mon nouDS ? What are proper notms ? What term is often used as synonymous 
with ncmn t What else beeides noons are included under the general head of rab- 
itantlves? 

What is the second part of speech f What are prononns ? Enumerate the 
classes into which they are divided. Define the XxiraxpersoniiA pronoun. Mention 
the personals^. What are relative pronouns ? Enumerate them. What arc 1 ti ter- 
fc^tives T Mention them. What is meant by adjective pronouns f Mention the 
principal ones. 
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4. Adjzotiye Fbonotjnb, or Buoh as on some occasions, take the place of 
substantives, and on others are used with them, like adjectives. Un- 
der this head fall the words, thigy thaty eachy evenfy eithery neithery no^ 
noney anyy a//, «ue4, M>me, holhy oUiery another, 

in. ARTICLES, or words placed before other words 
(usually nouns) to show whether they are«used in a particular 
or general sense. "We have two articles : the^ called Dbfi- 
NiTB, because it defines or points out a particular object ; and 
an or a, called Indefinite. 

IV. ADJECTIVES, or words which describe or limit 
substantives ; as, " The Jive good emperors ". 

V. VERBS, or words that affirm an action or state ; as, 
" He is sure to aucceed,^^ That respecting which the action 
or state is primarily affirmed is called the Subject^ of the 
verb ; thus, in the preceding example. Tie is the subject of the 
verb is. 

Verbs are divided into two classes : Transffive, or such as affirm an 
act done to an object ; and Intransitive, or such as affirm a state, or an 
act not done to an object ** James reada Latin", "James can read^\ 
'^ James is asleep " : in the first sentence the verb is transitive ; in the 
last two, intransitive. 

To show the relation which the subject bears to the action affirmed, 
transitive verbs have two distinct forms, called Voices. The Actitb 
Voice represents the subject of the verb as acting ; as, " Caesar con- 
quered Pompey." The Passive Voice represents the subject of the verb 
as acted upon ; as, ** Pompey was conquered by Cesar." 

A verb is said to be Finite when it is limited by person and number. 
This is the case in every part except the infinitive mood and the parti- 
ciples. 

By the Regimen of a verb or preposition is meant the substantive it 



What is the third part of speech ? What are articles ? Mention them, and 
give their names. 

What is the fourth part of speech ? What are ac^ectives T Give an example. 

What is the fifth part of speech ? What are verbs ? What is meant by the 
subject of a verb ? Into how many classes are verbs divided ? What are they ? 
What are transitive verbs ? What, intransitive ? Give examples. How many 
voices are there ? What are they called ? How does the active voice represent 
the sahject of the verb ? How does the passive represent it f When is a verb said 
to be finite f What is meant by the regimen of a verb or preposition ? Give ex- 
amples. 
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gOYeniB wHh all the iimiting words belonging thereto; aa, ** A good citl< 
zen obeys kU wuntr^s kuosj'^ *^ The age of nUraeU$ is pasf " A oonv 
panj of wcked andproJUgaie mevk" 

To verbs belong 

PAsnciPLSSy or words whicb, partaking of the nature of 
adjectives and verbs, describe a substantive by assigning to 
it an action or a state. Transitive verbs have six participles, 
three in the active, and three in the passive, voice ; as, loving^ 
lovedj having loved^ and being lovedy lovedy having been 
loved. Intransitive verbs, admitting of no passive voice, have 
but three participles ; as, walking^ walkedy having walked, 

VL ADVERBS, or words added to verbs, participles, ad- 
jectives, and other adverbs, to express time, place, degree, 
comparison, manner, &a ; as, nowy Aere, very^ so^ gracefMy, 
Adverbs of manner iox the most part end with the letters ly. 
This class of words must be carefiilly distinguished from ad* 
jectives, which also express manner or quality, but are al- 
ways joined to substantives. 

Vn. CONJUNCTIONS, used to connect words, senten- 
ces, and parts of sentences. The most common ones are. 

And, or, either, because, except, 

as, nor, neither, since, whether, 

for, yet, than, though, lest, 

if, but, that, although, unless. 

Vm. PREPOSITIONS, which show the relations be- 
tween substantives and other words in a sentence. The fol 
lowing list contains the principal : — 

out of, touching, 

past, towards, 

regarding, under, 

What are participles ? How many participles have tranaitive verbs ? How 
■lany have intransitives ? Give examples of each. 

What are adverbs ? With what syllable do adverbs of maimer geueraDy end f 
From what most adverbs be carefully distingaished ? What is the difference be 
tween them 7 

What are conjunctions ? Mention the most common ones. 

What axe prepositions f Ennmerate the principal ones. 



About, 


behind. 


during. 


above, 


below, 


except. 


across. 


beneath. 


for. 



after, 


besides, 


against, 


between, 


along, 


betwixt, 


amid, 


beyond, 


among, 


but. 


around. 


by, 


at, 


concerning, 


before, 


down, 
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from, respecting, underneath, 

in, round, until, 

into, save, unto, 

notwithstanding, since, up, 

of, through, upon, 

off, throughout, with, 

on, till, within, 

over, to, without. 

IX. INTERJECTIONS, or words used to denote a sud- 
den emotion of the mind; as, ah! alasl 01 ohi fie! 
hist I &C. 

ExAicpLB. — The following sentence contains all the parts of -speech, 
the words falling respectively under one of the above classes, as denoted 
by the numbers placed over them : — 

T99CS8S 4 1 

^ But alas ! he soon fell before the malignant tempter." 

§ 35. Of these parts of speech, the noun, pronoun, and 
verb, alone are inflected ; that is, undergo changes in termi- 
nation to denote different cases, numbers, persons, &c. 

§ 36. That we may determine to which of the above 
classes a word belongs, we must examine the relations it 
sustains to the rest of the sentence ; and, as in different con' 
nections the same word often performs very different offices, 
it follows that in one sentence it may be one part of speech, 
and in another another, according to its application. The 
same word often appears, as 

I. Noun and verb. Example, heat. "The heat ik 
great ; '' here, being the name of something, it is a noun. 
^' Heat the plate ; " in this case it expresses an action, and 
is therefore a verb. 

n. Adjective and noun. Example, damp. "A damp 

What are inteijections ? Give examples. 

Oive a sentence containing aU the parts of speech, and mention the cUibb to 
whidi the words respectively belong. 

% 36. Which of these parts of speech are inflected ? What is the meaning of 
the term to be infieetedf 

% 36. How are we to determine to which of these classes a word belongs t 
How may the same word be osed in different sentences ? As what, for instance, 
does the word heat appear? Oive examples, and state what part of speech it is 
in each. As what two parts of speech does the word damp appear 7 Glre examr 
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cellar ; '' in this expression it described cellar^ and is oonse* 
quently an adjective. ^ Misfortune casts a damp over the 
spirits ; " here, being the name of something, it is a noun. 

nL Adjective and verb. Example, dby. "A dry cli- 
mate." " Dry your doak." 

IV. Adverb and conjunction. Example, as. ** As bright 
as the sun." The first as, being joined to the adjective 
bright^ to express comparison, is an adverb; the second cls^ 
connecting parts of the sentence, is a conjunction. 

V. Adverb and preposition. Example, up. ** Look up." 
** Up the hill." When followed by a noun or pronoun as its 
object, it is a preposition; when not, an adverb. 

§ 37. Difficulty is often experienced in parsing the words 
that and but. 

That, according to its use, may be a relative pronoun, an 
adjective pronoun, or a conjunction. When who or which can 
be used in its place, it is a relative ; " He that (trAo) has a 
guilty conscience is not to be envied." When it points out 
a particular object, it is an adjective pronoun ; " That fact 
can not be doubted." When it connects parts of a sentence, 
it is a conjunction ; " I hope that you may succeed.*' 

But is employed as an adverb, a preposition, and a con- 
junction. When only can be used in its stead, it is an ad- 
verb; ^ jBtut {only) three were there." When equivalent 
to except^ it is a preposition ; " No one but (eoccept) Napo- 
leon could have conceived such an idea." In other cases it 
is a conjunction; "Caesar was great intellectually, bitt not 
morally." 

pies. To what chuweB does dryhelongf Give examples. As what two parts 
of speech does up appear? Under what circnmstances is it a prepositioD, and 
under what an adverb ? 

$ 87. As what three parts of speech does the word that appear? How can we 
determine which it is ? Give examples. As what is the word InU employed t 
How can we determine what part of speech it is ? 
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ORAL ENERGISE. 

Mentaon what part of speech each of the following worda 
is, and how you know it to be so : — 

1. A violent storm at sea is often succeeded by a calm. 2. Calm 
TOur agitated mind. 8. How calm, how beautiful, comes on the still 
hour when stonns are gone 1 4. With dulcet songs the mothers still 
their babes. 6. The still of midnight is at hand. 6. Still water runs 
deep. 7. A still is a vessel used in the distillation of liquors. 8. Still 
one was absent. 9. My cheeks no loiter did their color boast 10. Fie ! 
celor not a glaring falsehood with feigned and specious excuses. 11. A 
Ettle mind often dwells in a great bc^dy. 12. Little did the French em« 
peror anticipate the overthrow that awaited him in Russia. 13. Man 
wants but little here below, nor wants that little long. 14. The Dutch 
till their fields with such care that the whole of H^land resembles a 
highly cultivated garden. 15. Occupy till I come. 16. It is no worse 
to rob a man's till than to despoil him of his fair reputation by spread- 
. ing slanderous reports. 17. The Arctic adventurers were imbedded in 
icQ till the ensuing spring. 18. Past twelve o'clock, and yet the hermit 
^ighs. 19. While the body was still hanging on the gallows, the queen 
and her train rode gayly past 20. Past time never returns. 21. Spirit 
of the Past ! look not so mournfully at me with thy great tearful eyes. 
22. For me, for all. Death comes alike. 23. Men are never so ridiculous 
for th« qualities they have as for those they affect to have. 24. F^nelon, 
hearing liiat his library was on fire, exclaimied, *' Ah ! God be praised 
that it is not some poor man's dwelling ! " 25. No man should think so 
highlyof himself as to imagine he can receive but Uttle light from books, 
nor so meanly as to believe he can discover nothing but what is to be 
learned from them. 



LESSON XII. 

§ 88. All language consists of sentences. 

A Sentence is such an assemblage of words as makes 
complete sense ; as, ** Truth is eternal." 

§ 39. Every sentence consists of two parts, Subject and 
Predicate. 

The Subject is that respecting which something is af- 

188. Of what does alllangaageconBistT What is a sentence T 

S 39. Into what is eveiy sentence divi«ible? What is meant by the subject f 
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firmed, asked^ or exclaimed, or to which a command, an ex' 
hortation, or an entreaty is addressed. In the above exam- 
ple, truth is the subject. 

The Predicate is that which is affirmed, asked, or ex- 
claimed, respecting the subject ; or the command, exhorta- 
tion, or entreaty addressed to it. In the above example, 
the words i% eternal constitute the predicate. 

The subject of a sentence may be ascertained by putting viho or loAol 
before the leading verb. The answer to the question thus formed will 
be the subject, and the rest of the sentence the predicate. Thus :•— 
'' Truth is eternal" WhoA is eternal ? Answer, tnillK TrvJfh is there- 
fore the subject, and is eternal the predicate. 

In imperative sentences, that is, such as express a command, an ex- 
hortation, an entreaty, or permission, the subject is often understood ; 
as, " Look not upon the wine when it is red." 77um understood is the 
subject ; all the words expressed constitute the predicate. 

§ 40. There are two kinds of subjects, Grrammatical and 
Logical. 

The Granmiatical Subject is the name of the person or 
thing respecting which the affirmation is made, the question 
asked, &c., without any limiting terms. It usually consists 
of but one word, and is nominative to the leading verb in 
the sentence. 

The Logical Subject consists of the name of the person 
or thing respecting which the affirmation is made, the ques- 
tion asked, &c., together with all the words that limit or 
describe it. 

" The worst kind of lie is a half truth." Kind is the grammatical 
subject ; the worst hind of lie is the logical subject ; is a half truth is the 
predicate. 

When there are no limiting words, the logical subject corresponds 
with the grammatical. Thus in the sentence, ** Truth is eternal," truth 
]fi both the grammatical and the logical subject 

I. . ~ . .1.1 X I .i ; 

What, by the predicate? How may the Bubjectof a sentence be aecertalnedP 
What is said of the subject of imperative sentences ? Oive an example. 

{ 40. How many kinds of subjects are there ? What are they caUed ? Wha> 
is the grammatical subject? Of how many words does it generally consist? 
What is the logical subject ? Give an example of the two kinds of subjetts. In 
what case does the logical subject corregp<md with the grammatical? 
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§ 41. Some sentenc5es are susceptible of diviaion into two 
or more leading parts, entirely independent of each other in 
construction and having distinct subjects and predicates. 
Such parts are called Members. The following sentence 
consists of two members : " A friend exaggerates a man's 
virtues ; an enemy magnifies his crimes." 

§ 42. Sentences may contain Adjuncts, Phrases, and 
Clauses. ^ 

An Adjunct consists of a preposition and its regimen ; as, 
" the appearance of evil^^ " the blessings of a kind God ". 

A Phrase is a combination of words which separately 
have no connection, either in construction or sense, with other 
words in the sentence, but which, when taken together, con- 
vey a single idea and may be construed as a single word. 
In shorty in a wordy on the contrary ^ are phrases. 

A Clause is a combination of words for the most part in- 
dependent in construction of other words in the sentence, 
and by themselves incomplete in sense, generally introduced 
for the piupose of asserting some additional circumstance 
respecting the leading proposition. 

§ 43. The clauses in most common use are eight in num- 
ber ; viz., Relative, Participial, Adverbial, Vocative, Adjec- 
tive, Aj^sitional, Causal, and Hypothetical 

A Relative Clause is one that contains a relative pro- 
noun; as, ^ He who lives to nature rarely can be poor." 

A Participial Clause is one that contains a participle ; as, 
*^ Awakened by the morning sun^ the birds carol their songs 
of gratitude." 

An Adverbial Clause is one that performs the office of an 
adverb, generally expressing time, place, or manner; as, 
"There is a pleasure in the pathless woods,'*'* 

% 41. Wbat is meant by the members of a sentence f Form a eentenoe 0OQtain< 
log two members. 

%4St, What may sentences contain? What is an adjunct f Give an example. 
What is a phrase f Give examples. What is a clause f 

% 43. Mention the olaases in most common nse. Define each in tnm, and give 
an example. 
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A Vocative Qaiise is one that contains the name of an 
object addressed ; as, " Gro to the ant, thou sluggard P^ 

An Adjective Clause is one that contains an adjective ; 
as, ^ Firm in his attachments^ Lafiayette never foi^t a 
Mend." 

An Appositional Clause is one that contains a noun or 
pronoun in apposition with some other substantive, that is, 
which refers to the same object and is similarly construed; 
as, " Down they go, the brave young ridersJ*^ Miders, re- 
ferring to the same persons and being in the same oonstruo- 
tion as they^ is in apposition with it. 

A Causal Clause is one that indicates the motive with 
which, or the end for which, an action is done ; as, " 2b 
perfect his education, he went to France.*' 

A Hypothetical Clause is one that embodies a supposi- 
tion ; as, " -Z)^ thou hadst been here, my brother had not died.*' 

§ 44. These clauses, when used by themselves, do not 
make complete sense, as wfll be seen by making the trial in 
the sentences given above as examples. They are therefore 
called Dependent Clauses. 

The leading clauses on which they depend, make sense 
by themselves, and are therefore called Independent Clauses. 
Thus, in the sentence, " To perfect his education, he went 
to France,** to perfect his education is a dependent, he weni 
to trance an independent, clause. 

§ 45. As regards their signification, sentences are divided 
into four classes : viz.. Declarative, Interrogative, Imperative, 
and Exclamatory. 

A Declarative Sentence is one that declares something ; 
as, i' It rains.'* 

Declarative sentences constitute the greater part of written language. 



1 44. What general name is given to these daases f Why ? What is meant by 
an independent clause ? In the sentence, " To perfect his education, he went to 
France," select the dependent and the independent clause. 

% 46. As r^ards their signification, how are sentences divided ? What is a dp- 
darative sentence ? Give an example. What is an interrogative sentence ? Qivo 
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An Iiiterrogative Sentenoe is one that asks a question ; 
aSy " Does it rain ? " 

Interrogative sentences are generally introduced by the interrogative 
pronouns, wAo, uhick, or what ; or, by the auxiUaries, db, am^ have, shaU^ 
may, &c. ; as, " Who is there ? "— " What is truth ? "— " Im I right ? " 
r-** May we go?" 

An Imperative Sentence is one that expresses a com- 
mand, an exhortation, an entreaty, or permission ; as, '* Let 
it rain.'* 

Imperative sentences are generally introduced by a verb ^in the im- 
perative mood, let being often used for that purpose : as, '^ Gro in peace.** 
— " Let him arise." 

As already remarked, the subject of an imperative sentence is often 
understood ; thus, in the above sentences, thou understood is the subject. 

An Exclamatory Sentence is one that exclaims some- 
thing ; as, " How it rains ] " 

The adverb how and the adjective pronoun what are often used to in- 
troduce exclamatory sentenees ; as, ** How dead the v^etable kingdom . 
lies I " — " What a bereavement 1 " 

It is a nice point, in the case of some sentences introduced by or con- 
taining the word what, to determine whether they are exclamatory or in- 
terrogative ; as, " Unhappy man that I am, what have I done ! " In such 
cases, judge fit>m the context whether an answer is expected : if so, the 
sentence is interrogative ; if not, exclamatory. 

§ 46. As regards their construction, sentences are divided 
into two classes, Simple and Compound. 

Simple Sentences are such as have but one member. 
(See § 41.) 

Compound Sentences are such as have two or more mem- 
bers. 

an example. How are interrogative sentences generally introduced ? What is an 
Smperative sentence ? Give an example. How are imperative sentences gener- 
aHy introdaced ? What verb is often used for this purpose ? What is said of the 
eubject of these sentences? What is an exclamatory sentence ? Give im exam- 
ple. With what words are exclamatory sentences often introduced ? With what 
are they sometimes liable to be confounded f What is the rale for deciding when 
a sentence is exclamatory and when interrogative f 

{ 46. As regards their construction, how are sentences divided f What are 
jvmpie sentences f What am compound sentences ? What may a simple sentence 
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A fleatence may be simple, and yet contain any of the abore depend- 
ent clauses. It may have two grammatical subjects connected by a con« 
junction, or a compound predicate, and yet be a simple sentence ; as, 
*' Humility and modesty are cardinal virtues, and can not be too much 
cultivated." A compound sentence must have two members wholly in- 
dependent of each other in construction, each having its own subject 
and predicate. A slight change in the above example will make it a 
compound sentence, the difference between the two consisting not in 
meaning, but simply in form ; thus, ** Humility and modesty are cardinal 
virtues ; they can not be too much cultivated.*' 



ORAL EXERCISE. 

Point out the sentences which compose the following 
extract, and state with regard to each, whether it is declara- 
tive, interrogative, imperative, or exdamatorj ; adso, whether 
simple or compound. If simple, state what is the subject 
(both grammatical and logical), and what the predicate. 
^inalyze the compoimd sentences into their members, and 
state the subject and predicate of each* 

Point out and name any of the above clauses that may 
occur, and mention the leading clause on which each depends. 

Example. — ^The first stanza given below constitutes a simple impera- 
tive sentence. The first line is an independent clause, inasmuch as it 
makes sense by itself. The second line is a participial clause, since it 
contains the participle JUled. The last two lines constitute an adverbial 
clause, in which is embraced the relative clause, that beat the murmuring 
vf^Uh like autumn rain. Thou understood, being nominative to the lead- 
ing verb let, is the grammatical subject ; and the logical also, inasmuch 
as there are no limiting terms. The whole stanza, as it stands, is the 
predicate. 

THB CEOWDED 6TBEET. 

" Let me move slowly through the street| 
Filled with an ever-shifting train, 
Amid the sound of steps that beat 
The murmuring walks like autunm ndn. 

contain f What must a oompound sentence contain ? Oive an example of a aim 
pie sentence, and show how, by a slight change, it may be converted into a com* 
pound one. 
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How fast the flitting figures come I " 
The mild, the fierce, the stony face; 

Some bright with thoughtless smiles, and some 
Where secret tears have left their trace. 

They pass, to toil, to strife, to rest ; 

To halls in which the feast is spread ; 
To chambers where the funeral guest 

In silence sits beside the dead. 

And some to happy homes repair, 

Where children, pressing cheek to cheek. 

With mute caresses shall declare 
The tenderness they can not speak. 

And some who walk in calmness here. 
Shall shudder as they reach the door, 

Where one who made their dwelling dear, 
Its flower, its light, is seen no more. 

. Youth, with pale cheek and slender frames 

And dreams of greatness in thine eye, 
Goest thou to build an early name, 
Or early in the task to die ? 

Keen son of trade, with eager brow, 
Who is now fluttering in thy snare ? 

Thy golden fortunes — tower they now, 
Or melt the glittering spires in air ? 

Who of this crowd to-night shall tread 
The dance till daylight gleams again f 

Who sorrow o'er the untimely dead ? 
Who writhe in throes of mortal pain? 

Some, famine-struck, shall think how long 
" ' The cold, dark hours, how slow the light 

And some, who flaunt amid the throng, 
Shall hide in dens of shame to-night 

Each where his tasks or pleasures call, 
They pass, and heed each other not. 

There is who heeds, who holds them all 
In His large love and boundless thoughts 



These struggling tides of life that seem \ 

In wayward, aimless course to tend, I 

Are eddies of the mighty stream 

That rolls to its appointed end.*' i 
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LESSON XIII, 

CAPITAL LBTTEBS. 

§ 47. Lettebs are divided into two classes, known as 
SmaU Letters (a, b, a, /) and Capitals (A, B, ^, ^^. 

The former constitute the great bulk of all kinds of printed 
or written matter. Capitals, however, are employed in cer- 
tarn cases at the conmiencement of words, for the puipofie 
of attracting special attention. 

It was formerly the custom, both in writing and printing, 
to begin every noim with a capital, and such is still the 
practice in the German language. This custom, however, 
conducing to no useful end, has very properly been laid 
aside ; and at the present day the use of capitals is confined 
to such cases as fall under the following rules. 

EULES FOB THB ITSB OP CAPITAL LETTEBS. 

§ 48. Rule L — ^Begin with a capital the first word of 
every sentence. 

§ 49. Rule IL — ^Begin vnth capitals all proper nouns, 
and titles of office, honor, and respect ; as, Homej MyrUe 
Avenue^ Mr. Chairmanj Dr. Franklin^ Gen, Washington^ 
dear Sir, 

§ 60. Under this head fall adjectives, as well as common nouns, when 
johied to proper nouns for the purpose of expressing a title ; as, Alex' 
ander the Cheaty Charles the JBaldy King William, Good Queen Bess. 

r" - ' -■ — ■ ■ ^^i— ^^— ^— i^^— -^-^^ ■!■ 1 ■ ■■■■-■■■,■. la...^.. ■■ PI, ■■ I iiiBMA^iataMii ■ , , am 

1 47. How are letters divided ? Which constitate the greater part of all printed 
matter? Where and for what purpose are capitals employed? What custom 
formerly prevailed ? 

S48. BepeatBnleL 

% 49. Bepeat Bale H. Give examples.* 

$ 50. What adjectives and common nouns fiEiIl under this rule ? 



• N<yni.— HflnailOT, wImb sn •zample h riven In lllmtrfttkm of a d«fliiItion or nils, tke itodcat k i» 
VOMtod to npMt it wl^ont lu being nqnlrM by s iftial <iiimtlon. 
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§ 61. When the title is employed without the proper name, if used 
in addressing a person, commence it with a capital ; if not, in which 
case it will be preceded by the article ihe^ commence it with a small let- 
ter. Thus : " Kinff, live forever ! " — " The kiti^ soon after resigned 
his crown." When used without reference to a particular individual, 
such titles are common nouns and must commence with small letters; 
as, " A king is no better than his subjects." 

§ 62. The same principle applies to the words mountain^ river, gulf^ 
&c. When joined to proper nouns, either with or without a preposition 
between, they must begin with capitals ; as, (h£ Rocky MourUainSy the 
Missiasijjpi Mver, HudaorCs Bay, the Oidf of Ouinea, the Cape of Good 
Hope, the Me of Man. When used by themselves, though with refer- 
ence to particular objects, they must conmience with small letters ; as, 
" These mountains are covered with snow." 

§ 63. The words norths east, toutk, and loes^, and their compounds 
north-eastj &c., when nouns, referring to certain districts of coimtry or 
the people that inhabit them, begin with capitals ; when nouns, refer- 
ring to a point of the compass, and generally when adjectives, they 
commence with small letters. Thus: "The SotUh generally opposed 
the bill" — " The wind is from the south," — " Florida is »outh-v>est of New 
York." 

§ 64. Heaven, used in the singular and signifying the abode of the 
blest, must commence with a capital ; as, " Let Heaven be your goal.'^ 
In the plural, it signijBes the sky and be^ns with a small letter ; as, 
" The heavens were overcast" 

§ 66. The names of the months and the days of the week must com- 
mence with capitals ; those of the seasons, with small letters ; as, May^ 
Sunday, summer, 

§ 56. Rule IIL — ^Begin with capitals all adjectives 
formed fix)m proper nouns; as, Moman^ Spanish^ JSHzor 
hethan, 

■' ' ■ - ■ ■■ ■ ■ ■ M . ■■! ■ —- _ ■ ■■>■ ■■,■■■ I ■ I \ 

$51. What mle applies to the title when used without the proper namef 
When used without reference to a particular individual, what do such titles be* 
come, and how must they commence f 

S 62. To what words does this same principle apply f 

% 53. State the rale that applies to the words north, east, south, west, and their 
compounds. 

S 64. How must the word Heaven commence ? In the plural number, what 
does it signify, and how must it commence ? 

$ 65. How mnst the names of the months, the days of the week, and the sea- 
sons, commence ? 

% 66. Repeat Rule m. What Is said of the usage of the French lan^iuage on 
this point ? 
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In this respect, the usage of the French language differs from ovra. 

§ 57. Under this head fall acyectives denoting a sect or reHgion, 
whether formed from proper nouns or not; as, CaihoUe^ ProtettatU^ Uni- 
vertaUti. 

§ 58. A few adjeothres derived from proper nonns, nsed merely to 
express a quality, without reference to the names from which they are 
derived, begin with small letters. Thus, ttentorian, though derived from 
Stentor, a fabulous personage noted for the strength of his lungs, is now 
nsed as simply synonymous with Untd and does not commence with a 
capital The word heaoenly is another case in point When used in the 
sense f:!£ very greats more than earthly , it must begin with a small letter ; 
an initial capital is proper only when it means, literally, perimMng to 
Heaven, We speak of the ** heavenly beauty of a landscape " ; but, '* tho 
Seavenly rest in store for beUevers *\ 

§ 59. BniiE IV. — Begin with capitals oommcxi nouns 
when spoken to, or spoken of, in a direct and lively manner, 
as persons. 

In these cases, usage is by no means uniform. In the inferior kinds 
of personification, for instance, where sex merely b attributed to inani- 
mate objects, a small letter must be used ; as, ** The tun sheds his beams 
upon the earth.'' A capital is proper only in the more viyid and glow- 
- ing personifications. 

§ 60. RtTLE V. — ^Begin with a capital the first word of 
every line of poetry ; as, 

"Swans sing before they die ; 'twere no bad thing, 
Should certain persons die before they sing." 

§ 61. The only exception to this rule is in the case of humorous po> 
etry, when a word ia divided at the end of a line, and a pwtion of it is 
carried to the beginning of the next verse : in this case, the syllables thus' 
carried over must not commence with a capital. As, 

''Fyrrhus, you tempt a danger high. 
When you would steal from angry li- 
oness her cubs." 

{ ffl. To what other adjectives does this rule apply ? 

S 68. state the role applicable to a few adjectives derived from proper names, 
but now used merely to express a quality. lUustrate this principle in the cam 
of the words stentorian and heaoenly. 

1 50. Bepeat Rule lY. In what cases is 1. not applicable T 

1 00, Kepeat Bale Y . 

$ 01. What is Uie oply exception to this role ? 
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§ 62. RiTLE VL — ^Begin with capitals all appellations of 
the Deity, and the personal pronouns lie and thou when 
standing for His name. 

Under this head are embraced adjectives which form part of the titles 
applied to the Deity ; as, *' the Eternal One/* " the Supreme Being ^\ 

§ 63. It must be observed that several of the divine appellations are 
also used as common nouns, and in that case, of course, commence with 
Hmall letters. This principle is illustrated in the following sentences by 
the use of the words god and prcvidenM :^ — ** The pods of the heathen bow 
before our OW." — ** Trust in Protfidenee,^* — ** The providence [foreseeing 
care] of God directs every event." 

§ 64. Rule VIL — Begin with a capital the first word of 
a direct quotation ; that is, one that forms a complete sen 
tenoe by itself and is not connected with what precedes by 
t/iat^ if, or any other conjunction; as, "Remember the old 
maxim : * Honesty is the best policy.' " 

In such a sentence as this, " He has come to the conclusion that 
* honesty is the best policy \*' it would be wrong to commence honesty 
with a capital, because the quotation is introduced by that, 

§ 65. Rule Vlii. — Begin with a capital every noun, ad- 
jective, and verb, in the titles of books and headings of chap- 
ters ; as, " Hervey's * Meditations among the Tombs ' ". 

In advertisements, handbills, &c., It is customary to be^ with capi. 
tals the names of the principal objects, to which it is desired to draw 
attention. 

§ 66. Rule IX. — Begin with capitals words that are the 
leading subjects of chapters, articles, or paragraphs. 

Thus, when a word is being defined, it is proper to commence it with 
a capital ; as in § 42. 

This rule leaves much to the judgment of the writer. It is not well 

% 62. Repeat Rule VI. What adjectives ftill under this rnle ? 

% 63. How are eeveral of the divine appcllatione also used ? In this case, how 
mast they commence ? Eloi^trate this principle. 

S 64. Repeat Rule VTI. If the quotation is introduced by that^ how must \f 
commence ? 

§ 65. Repeat Rule VHI. Wfiat is the custom in advertisements, handbills, &c. ? 

% 66. Repeat Rule IX. What is said about interpreting this role too liberally f 
Wh'^n there U doubt, wnat Is the safest course? 
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to interpret it too liberally, as has been done by Bome tranacendentalisti 
and imitators of German philoaopberB, who speak of the M* and the NU 
Me, EnHty, the Oood, the BeanUiful, and the like, checkering the page 
with plentiful capitals as if it were a turgid adyertisement. This is bad 
taste. Wherever there is any reasonable doubt, use a small letter. 

§ 67. Rule X. — ^The pronoun I^ and the interjection 0, 
must always be written with capitals. 

§ 68. Observe the difference between the hiteijections O and ok. The 
former is used only before the names of objects addressed or invoked, is 
not immediately followed by an exclamation-point (t), and must always be 
a capital; the latter is used by itself to denote different emotions of the 
mind, has an exclamation-point after it, and begins with a small letter, 
except at the commencement of a sentence. 

§ 69. RuLS XL — ^Begin with capitals words denoting 
well-known events, historical eras, noted written instruments, 
extraordinaiy physical phenomena, and the like; as, the 
American RevohUion, the Middle Agea^ the Magna Charta^ 
the Oidf Stream^ the Aurora JSorealis. 

The object of b^inning such words with capitals is to enable the 
reader to distinguish at once between the individual objects they repre- 
sent and common nouns of the same form and appearance. This must be 
done in all cases where there is liability of confusion. Thus in the sen- 
tence, ** Then cometh the Judgment,^' if we mean the Day of Judgment, 
judgmeni must be^ with a capital, or the writer's meaning may be mis- 
understood. 

§ 70. Use a small letter in all cases where one of these 
eleven rules does not apply. When in doubt, use a small 
letter. 

§ 71. In printed matter, a style of character formed like 
capitals, but smaller, is employed for running titles, captions 
of chapters and paragraphs (see § 212), &a ; as, a, b, c. 
These are known as small capitals. 



1 67. Bepeat Sole X 

f 68. What inteijectlons must not be confounded ? What must be observed 
with respect to O / What, reepectlDc oh. f 

\ 60. Bepeat Bale XL What is gained by followfiig this role? Illastiate its 
■pplication in the sentence, ** Then cometh the Judgment" 

f 73. When none of these roles apply, what must he used r 

1 71. In printed matter, what style of character is used for nmniog titles, fta f 
4 
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LESSON XIV. 

XXBBCISB ON CAPITALS.* 

In the following sentences, apply the rules given in the 
preceding lesson. Where a capital is improperly used, sub- 
stitute a small letter. 

Under § 48. act well thy Part avoid the appearance of EtU. watch 
and Pray, labor Conquers all Things, what a heart-rending Scene I 
has honor left the world f thou art mortal truth is mighty, whither 
can I fly ? what a disappointment t 

Under § 49. charles martel defeated the saracens. what has become 
of the moh^ans, the pequots, the iroquois, the mohawks, and the hun- 
dred other powerful tribes tluit lived east {fee § 63) of the mississippi 
when our fathers landed at plymouth and Jamestown ? Iceland belongs 
to denmark. sir william herschel was bom in 1788, at hanover, in ger- 
many. 

Under § 60. edward the elder succeeded his fiither, alfred the great, 
on the throne of england. John lackland usurped the crown of his 
Brother, richard The hon-hearted, during the absence of the latter in the 
holy land. 

Under § 61, 62. great king, forgive me. the king hastily took horse 
and fled to london. An emperor, after all, is but a man. dukes, earls, 
counts, and Knights, flocked to the crusades {see § 69). The amazon is 
the largest River in the World, mountains and oceans shall waste away. 
The Pyrenees form the Boundary between franco and Spain. These 
Mountains are infested by daring Banditti 

Und]^ § 6<3, 64, 66. as far as the east is from the west, as far as 
heaven is from Earth, so far is Vice from Virtue, Truth from Falsehood, 
our winter consists of three months, december, January, and february. 
The senator has spoken for the west ; let him imderstand that the west 
is capable of speaking for itself, an east wind often brings a Storm. 
Last tuesday the wind was north-west. 

Under § 66, 67. most of the frenoh peasants belong to the roman cath- 
olic church. The reign of queen anne is generally admitted to hav« 
been the augustan age of english literature, in civilization and Refine- 
ment, christian lands far surpass mohammedan and pagan countries. 

Under § 68. The north american Indians endure the tortures of their 
Enemies with Stoical fortitude, beau brummeirs tastes were decidedly 



* Note to the Tbaoheb. — ^The portions of thin book headed Bxbboisb may 
be either recited orally or written out, as the teacher prefers. The latter method, 
however, in the author's opinion, is attended with great advantages over the 
former, which will more than make up for the additional time it may consume. 
When required to write these tasks, the student Is not only likely to rec^ve a much 
more durable impression of the principles illnstrated, but is at the same time ex- 
ercised in orthography and penmanship, and forms, from the close observation 
or words thus required, an invaluable habit of precision. 
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epicnrean. a Platonic attachment snbslBted between petrarch and lanra. 
A long face and puritanical demeanor are no proofs of a man's piety, 
diesbach discoTered the process of making Prussian blue. 

Under § 59, 60. Fiercely grim war uniblds his flag. The moon can 
infuse no warmth into her rays. 

honor, thou blood-stained god (§ 63) I at whose red altar 
sit war and homicide, oh (§ 68) to what madness 
will insult drive thy votaries I 

humility herself, divinely mild, 

sublime religion's meek and modest child. 

peace, thy olive wand extend, 
and bid wild war his ravage end, 
man with brother man to meet, 
and as a brother kindly Greet 

Under § 61. 

Her cheeks were ros- 
y, and so was her nose ; 
And her hat 
Was of sat- 
in, and dirty at that 

TJniner 8 62, 63. how comprehensive is the providence of god ; he 
orders all things for his Creatures' Good, those who trust in providence, 
He will not desert omnipotent creator, all-wise, eternal being, thoa 
keepest us from day to day 1 In the latter days the comforter shall 
come. 

IJiiDER § 64. What sound advice is conveyed in Bion's Maxim : 
*' know Thyself." If ** a tree is known by its Fruit '\ as our saviour said, 
what must we think of uncharitable christians ? 

Under § 65. Burke's ** philosophical inquiry into the origin of our 
ideas of the sublime and beautiful," and alison's ** essays on the nature 
and principles of taste ", are standard text-books on the subjects of which 
they respectively treat sismondi's " historical view of the literature of 
the south of europe " is a work well worthy of careful study. 

Under § 67, 68. i banished — i, a roman senator 1 beware, o treacher- 
ons people t i have reasoned, i have threatened, i have prayed ; and yet 
thou art not moved, o hard-hearted man. oh for a lodge in some vast 
wilderness I whither, oh whither can i go ? , 

Under § 69. the wars of the roses desolated england between the 
years 1455 and 1485. the invincible armada, fitted out by the Spaniards 
against england, was the largest naval armament that europe ever saw. 
the flight of mohammed from mecca, known in history as the heg^ira, took 
place 622 a. d., and is the era from which the arabians and persians still 
compute their time, the norman conquest was the means of introducing 
chivalry and the feudal sybtem into England. 



PART n. 

PUNCTUATION. 

LESSSON XV. 

PBINCIPLES OF THE AST. 

§ 72. PmrcruATiON is the art of dividing wTitten lan- 
guage bj points, in order that the relations of words and 
clauses may be plainly seen, and their meaning be readily- 
understood. 

In Bpoken language, these relations are sufficiently indicated bj the 
pauses and inflections of the voice ; but, as written language has no such 
aids, it is necessary to supply the deficiency with arbitrary marks. 

§ 73. The ancients originally wrote their manuscripts 
without marks or divisions of any kind. Points are said to 
have been first used about 200 b. c, by Aristophanes, a gram- 
marian of Alexandria, but did not come into general use for 
several centuries. The modem system of punctuation was 
invented by Manutius,' a learned printer who flourished in 
Venice at the commencement of the sixteenth century. To 
him we are indebted for developing the leading principles 

S 72. What is punctuation f How are the relations of words and clauseB ix^ 
dicated In spoken language f 

% 78. How did the ancients write their manuscripti ! When and by wfao«i 
were points inrented f How long before they came into general use 7 Qywhoai 
was the modem system doyised ? When and where did the inyentor live t 



i 
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of the art, though in some of their details they have since 
that time undergone considerable modification. 

§ 74. Punctuation does not generally reoeiye in educa* 
tional institutions the attention its importance demands ; and 
hence in the case of otherwise well-informed persons, there 
is too often a lack of accurate and practical information on 
this subject E^en those who have made literary pursuits a 
profession, have regarded this important art as altogether 
baieath their notice, and leave their manuscripts to be sup- 
plied with points entirely at the discretion of the printer. 
A& there is no man at whose hands business or friendship 
does not require an occasional letter, so there is none that 
ought not to be able, by a proper use of points, to make his 
meaning intelligible ; particularly since the art is simple in 
itself^ is founded on the principles of grammar, and often 
admirably iQustrates the latter science. 

§ 75. Punctuation not only serves to make an auihor*s 
meaning plain, but often saves it from being entirely miscon- 
eeived« There are many cases in which a change of points 
completely alters the sentiment. 

Ab English statesman onoe took advantage of this fkct to free him- 
self from an embarrassing position. Having charged an oiBcer of gor- 
emment with dishonestj, he was required by Parliament, under a heavy 
penalty, publicly to retract the accusation in the House of Commons. 
At the app<unted time he appeared with a written recantation, which he 
read aloud as follows : " I said he was dishonest, it is true ; and I am 
sorry for iV* This was satisfactory ; but what was the surprise of Par* 
liament, the foUowii^ day, to see the retraction printed in the papers 
thus : *' I said he was dishonest ; it is true, and I am sorry for it ! " By 
a simple transposition of the comma and semicolon, the ingenious slan- 
derer represented himself to the country, not only as having made no 
recantation, but even as having reiterated tiie charge in the very face of 
Parliament 

§ 76. It is frequently objected to the study of Punctua- 

1 74. What is said of the general neg^lect of punctoatton 7 Why ought a 
knowledge of the art to be poMessed by all ? 

S 75. What does'panetnation often prevent f How may a eomplete ehange of 
sentiment freqiientl(y be made ? Bepeat an anecdote iUnstxative of this tuA. 
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tion tliat good usage differs widely in this respect, and it is 
therefore impossible to lay down any fixed rules on the sub- 
ject. To a certain extent it is true that usage differs. Punc- 
tuation is an art in which there is great room for the exercise 
of taste ; and tastes will be found to vary in this, as well as in 
every thing else. Yet it is equally true that, as an art, it is 
founded on certain great and definite principles ; and that, 
while considerable latitude is allowed in the application of 
these, whatever directly violates them is wrong and inadmis- 
sible. As well might it be argued that the study of rhetoric 
is unnecessary, because different authors use different styles 
of expression ; or, that there are no grammatical principles 
from which to deduce rules, because even in celebrated au- 
thors we have firequent instances of false syntax. The faults 
of others, whether in grammar or Pimctuation, should not 
be seized on by any one as an excuse for his own ignorance ; 
but should rather lead him to redoubled diligence, that he 
may avoid the rock on which they have split. 

§ 77. Old grammarians taught that points were used 
merely as aids to reading ; and that, when the pupil came to 
a comma, he should stop till he could count onej when to a 
semicolon, tiU he could say one^ two^ &c. ; and some writers, 
in accordance with this principle, use points, without refer- 
ence to sentential structure, wherever they wish the reader 
to pause, determining what mark is to be employed solely 
by the length of the pause required. From such a system 
grave errors necessarily result. However convenient it may 
be to give such instructions to a child when beginning to 
read, it will soon be found that, if he remembers them and 
carries them out, he will not only constantly violate the prin- 
ciples of elocution, but will for the most part fail to under- 
stand the meaning of the sentences he enunciates. Punctu- 

$ 76. What objection Is freqneDtly made to the Btady of pnnctaatioii ? Does 
usage differ f For wbat is there great room ? On what, neverthelesg, is the art 
founded ? Is there any ground for the objection ? 

% Tl. What did old grammarians teach with regard to points ? What win re- 
sult from carrying out such system f What connection is there between puno^ 
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fttion is entirely independent of elocnitioQ. Its primary ob* 
ject is to bring out the writer's meaning, and so far only is it 
an aid to the reader. Rhetorical pauses occur as frequently 
where points are not found as where they are ; and for a 
learner to depend for these on commas and semicolons would 
effectually prevent his becoming a good reader, just as the 
use of such marks wherever a cessation of the voice is re- 
quired would completely obscure a writer's meaning. This 
may be seen by comparing a passage properly punctuated 
with the same passage pointed as its delivery would require. 

Propierlt Punctuated. The people of the United States have justly 
supposed that the policj of piN>tectuig thdr mdustiy against foreign 
l^slation and foreign industry was fully settled, not by a single act, but 
by repeated and deliberate acts of goTernment, performed at distant and 
frequent interrals. 

PuNcnrATBD won Dklitibt. The people of the United States, hare 
justly supposed, that the policy, of protecting their industry, against for- 
eign l^islation and foreign industry, was fmly settled ; not, by a single 
act ; but, by repeated and deliberate aots of gOTemment, performed, a4 
distant and frequent interrals. 

From a paragraph punctuated like the* last, little mean- 
ing can be gathered. 

§ 78. Let the following principles with regard to Puno- 
tuation be constantly borne in mind: — 

L Points must be placed without reference to rhetorical 
pauses. In the expression yes^ sify if we consulted delivery 
we would place no point after yes y grammar, however, re- 
quires a comma there. 

n. The prindpal use of points is to separate words and 
clauses, and indicate the degree of connection between them. 
Thus, clauses between which the connection is close must be 
separated by commas ; those in which it is niore remote, by 
semicolons. 

nL Points are also used to indicate what part of speech 

II - -- I, „ -^ 

tuation and locution ? How does a passage properly punctuated compare with 
the same passage pointed for delirery t 

S 78. What must not be cons^ilted in the use of points f What is the principal 
nee of points ? What else are they employed to indicate f Illastrate this with the 
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a word is. Thus, shame is in most sentences a noun or verb ; 
if used as an interjection, it has an exclamation-point after 
it, to denote the fact — %hame! 

. IV. Another office they perform by showing to what class 
a sentence belongs. Thus, " Greorge is well," followed by a 
period, is a declarative sentence, asserting that Geoi^e is in 
good health : followed by an interrogation-point, it is an inr 
terrogative sentence, and implies belief that he is well, to- 
gether with an inquiry whether it is not so ; in other words, 
it is equivalent to ** George is well ; is he not ? '* This im- 
portant difference of meaning can be conveyed in no other 
way than by the use respectively of the period and interro- 
gation-point. 

V. Points are also employed to indicate a sudden transi- 
tion or break in the construction or meaning. Thus, where 
a sentence is suddenly interrupted or broken off, a dash is 
placed ; as, " Woe to the destroyer ! woe to the ^.'* 

VL Finally, they are used to denote the omission of 
words. Such is the office of the commas in the following 
sentence : '^ Beading maketh a full man ; conference, a ready 
man ; writing, an exact man." The verb maketh being left 
out in the last two clauses, commas are inserted to denote 
the omissions. 

Vn, Never introduce a point unless you have some posi- 
tive rule for so doing. Whenever there is any reasonable 
doubt as to the propriety of employing the comma, do not 
use it. The tendency of pimctuators at the present day is 
to introduce too many points. 

VIIL Be guided by rules and principles, no matter how 
many or how few points they may require. Sentences may 
be so constructed as to need points after almost every word ; 
while others, even of some length, require no division at all. 

^ord thame. What other office do they perform 7 Show this with the eentence, 
** George is well." What do they fteqnently indicate In the constmction or mean- 
ing f What else are they used to denote t When there is donbt as to the pnv 
priety of employing a comma, what is the safest course ? What is the tendency 
of pimctuators at the present day f What is stated under the eighth head respect 
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IX. Remember ihat ^^dicumstaiioefl alter cases**; and 
that, therefore, a mode of pointiiig which is accurate in a 
short sentence may not, in a long one, be either tasteful or 
even strictly correct We shall revert to this subject from 
time to time hereafter. 

§ 79. The characters used in Punctuation are as fol- 
lows: — 

Pebiod, ^ Skmicolok, 5 

iNTEBBOGATION-POniT, P CoiOCA, 

EXGLAKATION-POINT, I DaSH, — 

Colon, : Pabenthbsxs, ( ) 

Brackets, [ ] 

We shall proceed to take these up in turn. CafeM attention to the 
rules, and particularly to the examples that illustrate them, will, it is 
believed, enable the writer to punctuate with propriety every sentence 
that can occur. If, after diligent trial, he finds himself unable to do 
this in the case of any sentence of his own composition, he is advised to 
look over it carefully, to see if he has not violated some principle of 
rhetoric or grammar. Punctuating often leads to ihe detection of suck 
errors. 



LESSON XVL 

THE PBBIOD. 

§ 80. The word Peeiod is derived fix)m the Greek lan- 
guage, and means a circuit. This name is given to the fiill 
stop (.), because it is placed after a complete circuit of 
words. The period is found in manuscripts of a compara- 
tively early date, and was in use before any other point. 

log the frequency and pandty of points In a sentence f According to the ninth 
head, what is to be regarded in punctuating a sentence ? 

1 79. Name the duuactera used in punctuation. What advice is given to the 
writer, when he finds dlfflcnlty in punctnaling a sentence of bis own composition t 

1 80. Give the deilTation and meaning of the word pertod. Why Is the ftiD 
•top so caned f When did the period come Into use t 



82 THE PERIOD. 

I 81, RiTLB L — ^A period muBt be placed after every de- 
clarative and imperative sentence; as, ^'Honesty is the best 
poKcy."— " Fear God." 

These sentences having been defined in g 46, it is presamed no diffi- 
culty will be experienced in recognizing them, or in determining how 
much of a paragraph must be taken to compose them. As soon as a 
passage makes complete sense, if it is at the same time independent of 
what follows in construction and not closely connected with it in mean- 
ing, the sentence is complete ; and, if it be declarative or imperative, 
must close with a period. 

§ 82. The degree of closeness in the connection is a matter which 
must be left somewhat to individual judgment ; and this d^ree, it may 
be remarked, is often the only criterion which a writer has to guide him 
in deciding between periods and colons, colons and semicolons, semico- 
lons and commas. No rule can be laid down that will cover every case ; 
but one or two principles may be stated, as applicable to most of the 
cases that occur in practice. 

I. Words, clauses, and members, united by a conjunction, are re- 
garded as more closely connected than those between which the conjunc- 
tion is omitted. Thus : " Truth is the basis of every virtue. Its pre- 
cepts should be religiously obeyed.'* It is not improper to divide this 
passage into two distinct sentences, and to separate them with a period. 
If, however, we introduce a conjunction between them, we make the con- 
nection closer^ and should not use a higher point than a semicolon. 
^ Truth is the basis of every virtue ; and its precepts should be re- 
ligiously obeyed." 

II. A clause containing a relative pronoun is more closely connected 
with the one containing the antecedent, than the same clause would be 
if a personal or demonstrative pronoun were substituted for the relative. 
'^ At this critical moment, Murat was ordered to charge with his indom- 
itable cavalry ; which movement having been performed with his usual 
gallantry, the issue of the battle was no longer doubtful." By changing 
foMch to ihf'Sy we diminish the connection between the two parts, and 
may punctuate differently. ** At this critical moment, Murat was ordered 
to charge with his indomitable cavalry. This movement, &c." 

'^-iwra ■ — n-TT ■■____ ■ !■ i_ajL--Mi ■ i n iii i ..ijiB-ji . .-■■ . -..__ .. i --- — - 

% 81. Bepeat Rule I. How is it determined when a sentence is complete ? 

S 83. What is said of the degree of closeness in the connection f What effect 
does the omisBlon of a ooDjnnction between words, danses, and members, have 
<m the eloeeness of the connection ? Does a relative or a demonstrative pronoun 
institate a closer connection between the parts of a sentence t lOnfltmte thim 
Bow does a portion of a sentence cantalnii^ a distfaict subject of its own toot 
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in. X pordon of * se&toiice th«t has a distinet tabjeel of ito own it 
less closely connected with the rest, than such « part as depends for iU 
subject on some preceding clause. Thus, in the sentence, ** Truth is the 
basis of every rirtue; and its precq>ts should be religiously obeyed," ft 
semicolon is placed after vtr^^ because a new nominatiye, ^wvo^pte, la 
introduced into the final member. If we ke^ iruih as the subject, the 
connection will be closer, and we must substitute a comma for the semi- 
colon after virtue ; as, " Truth is the basis of every virtue, and should 
be cherished by aU." 

It follows from the above remarks that it is not proper to place ^ 
period immediately before a conjunction which closely connects what 
follows with what precedes. This is frequently done in the translation 
of the Scriptures, where we have verse after verse commencing with 
<Mnd,' but it is not authorised by good modern usage. In such oases^ 
^ther the passage so introduced ought to form part of the preceding sen- 
tence, and be separated from it only by a colon or semicolon ; or else, if 
this is impracticable on account of the great length or intricacy it would 
involve, the following sentence should be remodelled in such a way as to 
conunence with soxne other word. These remarks apply to all conjunc- 
tions that form a decided eonneeHon between the parts ; such as merely 
signify to continue the narrativey and imply no connection with what pre- 
cedes, may without impropriety introduce a new sentence. 

As the substance of the preceding paragraph, we may lay down the 
following general rule, remembering that there are occasional excep- 
tions : — ^A sentence should not commence with the conjunctions and^/cr^ 
or however ; but may do so with but^ now, and moreover, 

EXAMPLES. 

" Friendship is not a source of pleasure only ; it is also a source of duty : 
and of the responabilities it imposes we should never be unmindful.** 
Here and intimately connects the two members, and a period must 
not precede it 

** There is only one species of misery wluch friendsUp can not comfort, 
the misery of atrocious guilt ; for there are no pangs but those of 
conscience that sympathy does not alleviate.** Here for implies so 
close a connection that a period is inadmissible before it. 

pare in cloBeness of connection with one that depends for its sabject on some 
preceding clause ? Give an example. 

Where is it improper to place a period f In what book do we frequently find 
sentences commencing with oiul/ What two remedies are suggested for such 
cases t To what conjunctions do these remarioi apply f What conjanctlons may 
with propriety commence a new sentence f Is It ever proper to begin a sentence ~ 
withoncf/ Inwhatcase? 
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^ Then cried ihej all again, saying, Not this man, but Barabbas. Now 
Banibbas was a robber/* In this passage it is right to precede runo 
with a period, because this word does not imply connection, but means 
simply to continue the narrative^ to go on. 

" Domitian was a low, cruel, and sensual wretch, whose highest pleasure 
consisted in maiming helpless flies, whose mind was paralyzed by 
sloth, whose soul was surfeited with disgusting gluttony, whose heart 
was dead to every generous impulse, and whose conscience was seared 
by crime. And this was the emperor of Rome, the controller of the 
world's destinies." Here a period may be placed before and, Sen- 
tences in which, as in this, aryi does not closely connect, but is simply 
equivalent to noio, as used in the preceding example, constitute an ex- 
ception to the general rule, and admit a period before and. 

§ 83. From Remark II. it follows that a period must not separate a 
relative clause from its antecedent. It would, therefore, be wrong to 
substitute periods for semicolons in the following sentence : ** There are 
men whose powers operate in Idsure and in retirement, and whose intel- 
lectual vigor deserts them in conversation ; whom merriment confuses, 
and objection disconcerts; whose bashfulness restrains their exertion, 
and suffers them not to si>eak till the time of speaking is past." 

§ 84. Rule IL — A period must be placed after every 
abbreviated word ; as, Dr. Qeo. F. Johnson^ JFl H. 8. 

§ 85. The period in this case merely indicates the abbreviation, and 
does not take the place of other stops. The punctuation must be the 
same as if no such period were employed ; as, " My clerk put the letter 
in the ^. 0. ; there can be no mistake about it" ** Horace Jones, jr., 
M. D., LL. D." 

§ 86. When, however, an abbreviated word ends a sentence, only one 
period must be used ; for an example, see the close of the preceding par- 
agraph. 

§ 87. Under this head fall Roman capitals and small letters, when 
used for figures ; as, " Charles I. was the son of James I." 

§ 88. An important exception to this rule must be noted. When an 
abbreviated word is of such constant occurrence that, without reference 
to the word from which it comes, it is itself considered as a component 
part of our language, no period is placed after it Thus, it would be wrong 
to put a period after eve abbreviated from evening^ or hack from hackney, 

S 83. What must a period In no case separate ? 

$ 84 Repeat Rale 11. 

% 86. In this case what does the period indicate? Mast it take the place of 
other Btops ? 

% 86. In what case, however, is there an exception f 

§ 87. When must the Roman capitals and small letters be followed hj periods, 
under this role ? 

% 88. What large class of abbreviated words constitute an exception to Xbis nUef 
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g 89. So, when the Urat syllable of a GhiiiUaii or giTcn same Is used, 
Bot as an abbreviation of the latter, bat as a familiar sobstitate for it, no 
period must be employed ; as, '^ Ben Jonson '*. 

For a comprehensiTe list of abbreviations, see Table at- the close ci 
the Tolume. 

EXERCISE I. 

Insert periods in the following sentences, wherever re- 
quired bj the above rules : — 

A graphic description of this scene may be fomid in Gibbon's Hist of 
tiiie Dec and Fall of the Rom Em, vol ii, chap 6 

Mrs Felicia Hemans >ras bom in liverpool, Eng, and died at Dnbliiiy 
1835, A D 

Messrs G Longman and Co hare recdred a note from the Cor See of 
the Nat Shipwreclc Soc, informing them of the loss of one of their Tea- 
sels off the N £ coast of S A, at 8 p m, on the 20th of Jan 

James VI of Scotland became Jas I of England 

EXERCISE II. 

In the following extract all the stops are inserted except 
periods. The pupil is required to introduce these points 
wherever thej are needed, and to begin each new sentence 
with a capital. 

THE GROTTO OF ADELSBUBG. 

" This great natural curiosity lies about thirty miles from the Adri. 
atic, back in the Friuli Mountains, near the province of Cariola we 
arrived at the nearest tavern at three in the afternoon; and, subscribing 
our names upon the magistrate's books, took four guides and the re- 
quisite number of torches, and started on foot a half hour's walk brought 
us to a large rushing stream, which, after turning a mill, disappeared with 
violence into the mouth of a broad cavern sunk in the base of a moun* 
tun an iron gate opened on the nearest side ; and, lighting our torches, 
we received an ad(fition of half a dozen men to our party of guides, and 
entered we descended for ten or fifteen minutes through a capacious gal« 
lery of rock, up to the ankles in mud, and feeling continually the drippings 
exuding from the roof, till by the echoing murmurs of dashing water wo 
found ourselves approaching the bed of a subterraneous river we soon 
emerged in a vast cavern, whose height, though we had twenty torches, 
was lost in the darkness the river rushed dimly below us, at the depth of 
perhaps fifty feet, partially illuminated by a row of lamps, hung on a slight 
wooden bridge by which we were to cross to Ihe opposite side 

" We came after a while to a deeper descent, which opened into a 
magnificent and spacious hall it is called ** the ball-room ", and is used as 

1 8Q. What exception refers to certain Christian or given names ? 
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•Qch once a year, cft& the oocaBion of a oertun HI jrian feast the floor has 
been cleared of .Btala^;mite8, the roof and aides are ornamented bejond 
all art with glittering spars, a natural gallerj with a balustrade of sta- 
lactites contains the orchestra, and side-rooms are all around where sup- 
per might be laid and dressing-rooms offered in the istyle of a palace I 
can imagine nodiing more magnificent than such a scene a literal descrip- 
tion of it even would read like a fairy tale 

^* A little farther on, we came to a perfect representation of a water- 
fall the impregnated water had fallen on a declivity, and, with a slightly 
ferruginous tinge of yellow, poured over in the most natural resemblance 
to a cascade after a rain we proceeded for ten or fifteen minutes, and 
found a small room like a chapel, with a pulpit in which stood one of the 
guides, who gave us, as we stood beneath, an lUyrian exhortation there 
was a sounding-board above, and I have seen pulpits in old Gothic 
churches that seemed, at a first glance, to have less method in their ar- 
chitecture the last thing we reached was the most beautiful from the 
cornice of a long gallery hung a thin, translucent sheet of spar, in the 
graceful and waving folds of a curtain ; with a lamp behind, the hand 
could be seen through any part of it it was perhaps twenty feet in 
length, and hung five or six feet down from the roof of the cavern the 
most singular part of it was the fringe a ferru^ous stain ran trough 
it from one end to the other, with the exactness of a drawn hne ; and 
thence to the curving edge a most delicate rose-teint faded gradually 
down, like the last flush of sunset through a silken curtain had it been 
a work of art, done in alabaster and stained with the pencil, it would 
have been thought admirable 

'* The guide wished us to proceed, but our feet were wet, and the air 
of the cavern was too chill we were at least /our miles^ they told as, from 
the entrance, having walked briskly for upwards of two hours the grotto 
is said to extend ten miles under the mountains, and has never been 
thoroughly explored parties have started with provisions, and passed 
forty-eight hours in it without finding the extremity it seems to me that 
any city I ever saw might be concealed in its caverns I have often tried 
to conceive of the grottos of Antiparos, and the celebrated caverns of our 
own country ; but I received here an entirely new idea of the possibility 
of space under ground there is no conceiving it unseen the river emerges 
on the other side of the mountain, seven or dght miles from its &it 
entrance" 



LESSON XVII. 

rNTEBBOGATION-POINT. — ^EXCLAACATIOK-POrNT. 

§ 90. Rule I. — ^An interrog^tioii-point must be plaoed 
niter every interrogative sentence, member, and dause. 

S 00. Bepeat Bala I., rolatlng to the use of the interrogation-point 
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L — After an inierroffotive Benienee, — " Are we not mortal f " 
n. — After an interrogaiive member. — " Our earthly pilgrimage is Bearly 

finished ; shall we not, then, think of eternity ? *' 
III. — After an interrogative clause. — " As we must soon die (who knows 
but this very night?), we should fix our thoughts on eternity.'* 

§ 91. Some sentences which are declaratiye in form are really inter- 
rogative (see § 78, Remark lY.), and must of course be closed with inter- 
rogation-pomts. Thus the sentence, " You will remain all night," is de- 
clarative in form, and, followed by a period, uidicates a positive announce- 
Kuent of thp fact K intended as an indirect question, however, (** Ton 
will remain all night, will you not ? ") it must be followed bj an interro- 
gation-point. 

§ 92. After sentences which merely assert that a question has been 
asked, a period must be placed, unless the exact words of the question 
arc given ; in this case, an interrogation-point takes the place of a period, 
and must stand before the quotation-points enclosing the question. As, 
" They asked me whether I would return." — " They asked me, * Will you 
return ? * " 

So, if a question is introduced into the middle of a sentence, in the 
exact words in which it was asked, an interrogation-point must be placed 
before the last quotation-points, the following word must commence with 
a small letter, and the remainder of the sentence must be punctuated as 
it would be if no quoted clause were introduced ; as, ** These frequent 
and lamentable catastrophes ask the question, * Are you prepared to 
die ? ' with startling emphasis." The clauses of such sentences, how- 
ever, are capable of a decidedly better arrangement ; as will be seen by 
the foUowing alteration : " These frequent and lamentable catastrophes 
ask, with startling emphasis, the question, *Are you prepared to 
die?'" 

§ 93. Rule II. — ^An exclamation-point must be placed 
after everj exclamatory sentence, member, clause, and ex- 
pression. 



1 91. What fhrm have some interrogative sentences? How must they be 
closed? niuBtrate this. 

S 93. State the principle relathi^ to sentences which merely declare tbat a 
question has been asked. How must we punctuate queetioDB introduced into the 
middle of a sentence ? How is the rest of the Sentence to be pointed ? What is 
said respecting the arrangement of such sentences ? 

S*98. Bepeat Bole IL, relatmg to the use of the ezclamation-point. 
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EXAMPLES. 

L AfUr an exclamaiory tentenee, — ** How slow yon tiny vessel plonghis 

the main ! " 
II. After an exdamaioty member. — "The clock is striking midnight; 

how suggestive and solemn is the sound I *' 
m. After an exdamatory elatue. — " We buried him (with what intense 
and heart-rending sorrow !) on the field which his life-blood had con- 
secrated." 
ly. After esudamaiarif eiipreseioni, — " Consummate horror ! guilt without 
a name 1 " 

§ 94. From the above examples it will be seen that the interroga- 
tion-point and exclamation-point do not always denote the same degree 
of separation, but are used when the connection is close as well as when 
it is remote. Thus, in Examples I. and II. they are placed after propo- 
sitions making complete sense, and indicate as entire separation from 
what follows as would be denoted by a period. In the last example, 
on the contrary, the exclamation-points are by no means equivalent, in 
this respect, to periods. The two points under consideration, therefore, 
not only separate complete and independent sentences with the force of 
periods ; but are also placed between members, like colons and semi- 
colons, and even between clauses, like conmias. In the first case, the 
words following these points must conmience with capitals ; in the last 
three cases, with small letters, as may be seen above. The sole crit^ 
rion is the degree of connection subsisting between the parts thus sepa- 
rated. 

§ 96. Sometimes the connection is so close that the different parts are 
dependent on each other in construction, or do not make sense when taken 
separately. In this case, if each division is of itself distinctly interroga- 
tive, varying the question each time by applying it to some new object; 
or, in other words, if it contains a repetition of the auxiliary that asks 
the question, or an interrogative adverb, or adverbial clause, — ^use an in- 
terrogation-point after each, and let the following word commence with a 
small letter ; as, '* How shall a man obtain the kingdom of God f by im- 
piety ? by murder ? by falsehood ? by theft ? *' 

If, however, such divisions do not apply the question to any new 
object, but merely state additional circumstances respecting that which 

i 91 What is said respecting the degree of separation denoted by the interro. 
gation-point and ezdamation-polntf When tbey separate complete and inde> 
pendent sentences, how must the next word commence t When they stand be« 
fween members and clauses, how mnst the followhig word commence f 

% 95. State the mode of punctuating, when the parts are dependent on each 
other in oonstmction, and each varies the qnestion by applying It to some new 
object How are these parts separated, if they do not thus vary the qnestioii f 
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formed the original subject of the inquiry, thej must not be separmted 
bj interrogation-points, but by commas, semicolons, or colons, as here- 
after directed ; as, ** Where are now the great cities of antiquity, those 
yast and mighty cities, the pride of kings, the ornament of empires f " 
Here but one question is asked, and but one interrogation-point must be 
employed. 

§ 96. Obsenre, moreorer, that, when a succession of interrogatiye ad- 
Terbs or adverbial clauses commence a sentence, the incompleteness of 
the sense prevents us from placing an interrogation-point after each of 
them, as we would do if they stood at its close. The two following sen- 
tences illustrate this difference : — ^* Under what circumstances, for what 
purpose, at whose instigation, did he come ? " — ^* Under what circum- 
stances did he come ? for what purpose f at whose instigation ? *' 

§ 97. The principles laid down in § 96, 96, apply to the exclamation* 
. point with the same force as to the interrogation-point The following 
examples will illustrate their application : — 

Undeb § 96. What cold-Uooded cruelty did Kero manifest 1 what 
disgusting sensuality 1 what black ingratitude 4 what concentrated self- 
ishness I what utter disregard of his duties, as a monarch and as a 
man ! — How quickly fled that happy season; those days of dreamy love, 
those nights of innocent festivity I 

Under § 96. How extensive, how varied, how beautiful, how sublime, 
Is the landscape ! — How extensive is the landscape t how varied I how 
beautiful I how sublime I 

§ 98. Rule UL — ^An exclamation-point must be plaoed 
after every interjection except 0/ BS,<xh/ cUasf hold/ 
For an explanation of the difference between O and oh/ see % 68. 

§ 99. In some cases, when an inteijecUon is very closely connected 
with other words, the exclamation-point is not placed between them, but 
reserved for the close of the expression ; as, *' Fie upon thee t " 

§ 100. Two interrogative interjections, eh and hey^ are usually fol- 
lowed by the interrogation-point; as, "You tlunk it suits my com- 
plexion, hey ? " 

§ 101. Rule IV. — An exclamation-point may be placeil 



S 96, In what case is an interrelation-point inadmissible after interrogative 
adverbs or adverhial clauses, following each other in a series ? 

S 97. To what besides the interrogation-point do the principles Just stated 
apply? 

S Oa Repeat Bole m. What is the difference in slgoiflcation and ponctoatioB 
between O and oft/ 

$ 99. When an interjection is very doeety connected with other words, where 
la the ezclamaticm-point placed f 

S 100. What inteijectious are usually followed 1^ the hiterrcgation-polnt T 
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after a vocative clause, containing an earnest or solemn in- 
vocation; as, "O Father Supreme 1 protect us &om the 
dangers of this night." 

The comma may, without impropriety, be substitated, in such a case, 
for the exclamation-point; as, **0 Father Supreme, protect us firom the 
dangers of this nighf 

§ 102, Rule V. — ^More than one exclamation-point may 
be placed after a sentence or expression denoting an extraor- 
dinary degree of emotion ; as, *' Political honesty ! ! Where 
can such a thing be found ?" 

As a general thing, this repetition of the exclamation-point is con- 
fined to humorous and satirical compositions. 

EXERCISE. 

Insert, in the following sentences, periods, interrogation- 
points, and exclamation-points, wherever required by the 
rules that have been given : — 

UimKB g 90. There is no precedent applicable to the question ; for 
when has such a case been presented in our past history When may we 
look for another such in the future Who hath heard such a thing Wbo 
hath seen such a thing Shall the earth be made to bring forth in one 
day Shall a nation be bom at once 

Under § 91. I have not seen him in a year He has grown I sup- 
pose — ^You intend starting in Saturday's steamer — **' You have quite re- 
covered from your injury '* " Quite recovered Oh no ; I am still unable 
to walk " 

Under § 92. They asked me why I wq)t — They asked me, " Why 
do you weep '* — ^This is the question : whether it is expedient to purchase 
temporal pleasure at the expense of eternal happiness — This is the 
question : " Is it expedient to purchase temporal pleasure at the expense 
of eternal happiness " — ^The question for debate was whether virtue is 
always a source of happiness — Pilate's question, " What is truth ", has 
been asked by many a candid inquirer — ^'^ Who is there " demanded the 
sentinel 

Under § 98. How heavily we drag the load of life —How sweetly 
the bee winds her small but mellow horn — O thoughts ineffable visions 
blest — the times O the morals of the day —Such is the uncertainty of 
life ; yet oh how seldom do we realize it — While in this part of the coun- 
try, I once mora revisited (and alas with what melancholy presentiments ) 
the home of my youth 

% 101. Bepeat Bale IV. In such cases, what may be substitated for the ezda- 
mation-poltitf 

% loa. Bepeat Bale Y. To what kinds of composition Is this repetitkni of the 
czdaination-point confljiedf 
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Ukdxb § 95, 96. Who shall separate us from the lore of Christ shall 
tribulation shall distress shall persecution shall famine shall peril shall 
sword — I am charged with being an emissary of France An emissary 
of France And for what end It is alleged that I wished to sell the 
independence of my country And for what end Was this the object 
of my ambition and is this the mode by which a tribunal of justice 
reconciles contradictions — When, where, under what circumstances, 
did it happen — ^When did it happen where under what circumstances 

Ukdbr § 97. How calm was the ocean how gentle its swell — How 
wide was the sweep of the rainbow's wings how boundless its circle 
how radiant its rings — Tirtue, how disinterested, how noble, how 
lovely, thou art — Tirtue, how disinterested thou art how noble how 
lovely — the depth of the riches both of the wisdom and knowledge 
of God how unsearchable are His judgments, and His ways past finding 
out 

Undsb § 98. Hark daughter of Almon — ^Hist he comes — Hail 
sacred day — Lo I am with you alway — ^Zounds the man's in earnest — 
Indeed then I am wrong ---0 dear what can the matter be -^Humph 
this looks suspicious — ^Pshaw what can we do 

Under § 99. Woe to the tempter — ^Woe is me — Shame upon thy in- 
solence — ^Ah me — ^Away with him — Hurrah for the right — ^Henceforth, 
adieu to happiness 

Undkr § 101. King of kings and Lord of lords In humility we ap- 
proach Thy altar 

O Romd*my country city of the soul 

The orphans of the heart must turn to thee, 

Lone mother of dead empires 

Hen of Athens listen to my defence — ^Ye shades of the mighty dead 
listen to my inyocation 

Undeb § 102. An honest lawyer An anomaly in nature. Gage 
him when you find him, and let the world gaze upon the wonder — ^A 
discerning lover that is a new animal, just bom into the universe — 
And this miserable performance, in which it is debatable whether there 
is more ignorance or pretension, comes before the world with the high- 
sounding title, " Dictionary of Dictionaries " 

Miscellaneous. — Canst thou draw out leviathan with a hook, or his 
tongue with a cord which thou lettest down -^When saw we thee an 
hungered, or athirst, or a stranger, or naked, or sick, or in prison, and 
did not minister unto thee — When saw we thee an hungered, and did 
not minister unto thee or athirst or a stranger or naked or sick or in 
prison — The question, ** What is man ", has occupied the attention of 
the wisest philosophers; yet how few have given a satisfactory an- 
swer — ^An ancient sage, being asked what was the greatest good in the 
smallest compass, replied, ** The human mind in the human body '* — 
** Am I dying " he eagerly asked ** Dying Oh no not dying " was the 
faint but hopeful response -r-It rains still, hey — ^Where have you been, 
eh — Aroynt thee, witch — " Ha, ha, ha " roared the squire, who en- 
joyed the story amazingly ** Ha, ha, ha " echoed the whole company 
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LESSON XVIII. 

THE COLON. 

§ 103. The word Colon oomes from the Greek language, 
and means limb or member. Its use appears to have origi- 
nated with the early printers of Latin books. Formerly it 
was much used, and seems to have been preferred to the 
semicolon, which, with writers of the present day, too gener- 
ally usurps its place. The colon, however, has a distinct 
office of its own to perform ; and there are many cases in 
which no point can with propriety be substituted for it. It 
indicates the next greatest degree of separation to that de- 
noted by the period. 

§ 104. Rule L — ^A colon must be placed between the 
great divisions of sentences, when minor subdivisions occur 
that are separated by semicolons; as, *'We perceive the 
shadow to have moved along the dial, Cut did not see it 
. moving ; we observe that the grass has grown, though it 
was impossible to see it grow : so the advances we make in 
knowledge, consisting of minute and gradual steps, are per- 
ceivable only affcer intervals of time.'* 

The example just given is composed of three members, of which It la 
eTident that the first two are more closely comiected with each other 
than with the last The former requiring a semicolon between them, as 
will appear hereafter, the latter must be cut off by a point indicating a 
greater degree of separation, — that is, a colon. 

§ 105. Rule II. — A colon must be placed before a formal 
enumeration of particulai^s, and a direct quotation, when re- 
ferred to by the words thus^ following^ cisfoUows^ thia^ thesey 
&c. ; as, " Man consists of three parts : first, the body, with 

§ 108. From what language is the word eolon deriyed ? What does it mem ? 
With wiiom did this point originate f What Is said of its use formerly and at the 
present day ? What degree of separation does it denote f 

% 104. Repeat Rule I. 

§ 106. Repeat Role IL What is meant by a formal enumeration of particulars ? 
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its sensual appetites;- seooDd, the mind, with its thiist for 
knowledge and other noble aspirations ; third, the soul, with 
its undying principle.'' — ^Mohammed died with these words 
on his lips: ^ O God, pardon mj sins 1 Tes, I oome among 
my fellow-citizens on high.' " 

By '* a formal enmneration *' is meant one in which the particulars 
are introduced by the words JSrtt^ meotuBy^ &c., or similar terms. In this 
case, the objects enumerated are separated from each other by semicolons ; 
and before the first a colon must be placed, as in the example given above. 
If the names of the particulars merely are given, without any formal in- 
troductory words or accompanying description, commas are placed be- 
tween them, and a semicolon, instead of a colon, is used before the first ; 
as, ** Grammar is divided into four parts ; Orthography, Etymology. Syn- 
tax, and Prosody." 

§ 106. If the quoted passage consists of several sentences or begins 
a new paragraph, it is usual to place a colon followed by a dash (:•— ) at 
the end of the preceding sentence ; as, ** The doth having been removed, 
the president rose and said :— 

* Ladies and gentlemen, we have assembled,' ^ &c. 

§ 107. If the quoted passage is introduced by ihat^ or if it is short 
and incorporated in the middle of a sentence, a colon is not admissible 
before it ; as, " Remember that * one to-day is worth two to-morrows.' " 
^ Bion's fikvorite maxim, ' Enow thyself^' is worth whole pages of good 
advice.'' 

§ 108. When the quoted passage is brought in without any introduc- 
tory word, if short, it is generally preceded by a comma ; if long, by a 
colon ; as, ** A simpleton, meeting a philosopher, asked him, 'What af- 
fords wise men the greatest pleasure ? ' Turning on his heel, the sage 
promptly replied, * To get rid of fools.' " The use of the colon in this 
case is illustrated in § 106. 

§ 109. RiTLB HL — ^A colon was formerly, and may now 
be, placed between the members of a compound sentence, 

When thus fonnany ennmeiated, how are the particnlan tepanted from Mch 
other f What marks must prccedo the first ? When the names merely are given, 
how are they separated, and hy what preceded? 

5 106. If the quoted passage consists of several sentences or a paragraph, how 
is the preceding sentence generally closed? 

5 107. In what case is a colon inadmissible before a quoted passage ? 

1 106. State the principle that applies to a quoted passage brought in without 
any introdnctoxy word. 

f 100. BepeaiBole m. What Is said of usage in these cases ? What is the 
highest point that can be used between members connected by a coi^onction ? 
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when there is no conjunction between them and the connec- 
tion is slight ; as, " Never flatter the people : leave that to 
such as mean to betray them.*' 

With regard to the cases falling under this rale, usage is divided. 
Manj good authorities prefer a semicolon; while others substitute a 
period, and commence a new sentence with what follows. It appears to 
be settled, however, th&t, if the members are connected by a conjunction, 
a semicolon is* the highest point that can be placed between them; as, 
*< Never flatter the people; but leave that to such as mean to betray 
them." 

EXERCISE. 

Insert, wherever required in the following sentences, pe- 
riods, interrogation-points, exclamation-points, and colons :-^ 

Under § 104. No monumental marble emblazons the deeds and fame 
of Marco Bozarris ; a few round stones piled over his head are all that 
marks his grave yet his name is conspicuous among the greatest heroes 
and purest patriots of history — " Most fashionable ladies," says a plain- 
spoken writer, ** have two faces ; one face to sleep in and another to 
show in company the first is generally reserved for the husband and 
family at home ; the other is put on to please strangers abroad the family 
face is often indifterent enough, but the out-door one looks something 
better " — You have called yourself an atom in the universe ; you have 
said that you were but an insect in the solar blaze is your present pride 
consistent with these professions 

Under g 105. The object of this book is twofold first, to teach the 
inexperienced how to express their thoughts correctly and elegantly ; 
secondly, to enable them to appreciate the productions of others — The 
human family is composed of five races, differing from each other in fea- 
ture and color first, the Caucasian or white ; second, &o— Lord Bacon 
has summed up the whole matter in the following words ** A little phi- 
losophy inclineth men^s minds to atheism; but depth in philosophy 
bringeth men*s minds to religion " — ^Where can you find anythhig simpler 
yet more sublime than this sentiment of Richter*s *^ I love God and little 
children "« — He answered my argument thus '* The man who lives by hope 
will die by despair " 

Under § 106. Cato, being next called on by the consul for his 
opinion, deUvered the following forcible speech 

Conscript fathers, I perceive that those who have spoken before 
me, &c 

Under § 107. Socrates used to say that other men lived in order 
that they might eat, but that he ate in order that he might live — The 
proposition that ** whatever is, is right '', admits of question — It is a fact 
on which we may congratulate ourselves, that " honor and shame from 
no condition rise " — The Spanish proverb, " he is my friend that grinds 
at my mill,*' exposes the false pretensions of persons who will not go out 
of their way to serve those for whom they profess friendship 
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IJndeb S 108. Sohmon says ^ Go to the ant, thoa Axumtd "*-« 
Diogenes, the eccentric Cynic philosopher, was constantly finding fault 
with his pupils and acquaintances To excuse himself, he was accus- 
tomed to say *' Other dogs bite thdr enemies ; but I bite my friends, 
that I may save them '* — A Spanish proyerb says " Four persons are indis- 
pensable to the production of a good salad first, a spendthrift for oil; 
second, a miser for Tinegar ; thifd,a ooimaellor for salt; fourth, a ma(t 
man, to stir it all up " 

Undsb § 109. Lore hath wings beware lest he fly — ^I entered at the 
first window that I could reach a cloud of smoke filled the apartment-^ 
Life in Sweden is, for the most part, patriarchal almost primeyal sim- 
plicity reigns oyer this northern land, iJmost primeyal solitude and still- 
ness — ^Discretion is the perfection of reason, and a guide in all the duties 
of life ounning is a kind of instinct, that looks oat only after its own im- 
mediate interests and welfare 

MiscELLANBOUB. — What a truthful lesson is taught in these words of 
Sterne " So quickly, sometimes, has the wheel turned round that many 
a man has li^ed to eigoy the benefit of that charity which his own piety 
projected" — Colton has truly said that ^* kings and thdr subjects, mas- 
ters and servants, find a common level in two places ; at the foot of the 
cross, and in the grave'* — ^We have in use two kinds of language, the 
spoken and the written the one, the gift of God ; the other, the invention 
of man — How ftSr silence is prudence, depends upon circumstances I 
waive that question — Tou have friends to dieer you on ; you have books 
and teachers to aid you but after all the proper education of your mind 
must be your own work — ^Death is like thunder in two particulars we 
are alarmed at the sound of it ; and it is formidable only from what has 
preceded it 



LESSON XIX. 

THE SSMICOLOir. 

§ 110. The word Semicolon means half a limb or menv- 
her ; and the point is used to indicate the next greatest de- 
gree ctf separation to that denoted bj the colon. It was first 
employed in Italy, and seems to have found its way into Eng^ 
land about the commencement of the seventeenth century. 

§ 111. Bulb L— ^A semicolon must be placed between the 

/'' ' '■' ■■■■■■' —111 ■ I M ■■—■■■ ■■ ■ ■ . I ■■ ■ — 11 I I I P !■ ■ ■ I ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ — — 

1 110. What does the word temkctiUm mean f What degree of separation does 
tt indicate r Where was it first employed? When did it find its way into England f 
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members of oompomid sentences (see § 41), unless the con. 

nection is exceedingly dose ; as, '^ Lying lips are an abomina* 

tion to the Lord ; but they that deal truly are His delight.'^ 

We have already seen, in § 109, that, when there is no conjunction 
between the members, a colon may be used, if the connection is slight ; 
a semicolon, however, \s generally preferred. On the other hand, when 
the members are very short and the connection is intimate, a conmia may 
without impropriety be employed ; as, *' Simple men admire the learned, 
ignorant men despise them." Usage on this point is much divided, the 
choice between semicolon and comma depending entirely on the degree 
of connection between the members, respecting which different minds 
can not be expected to agree. In the example last ^ven, either a semi- 
colon or a comma may be placed after learned. 

§ 112. RuLB n. — ^A semicolon must be placed between 
the great divisions of sentences, when minor subdivisions qo- 
cur that are separated by commas ; as " Mirth should be the 
embroidery of conversation, not the web ; and wit the orna- 
ment of the mind, not the furniture.'' 

§ 113. RuLB IIL — ^When a colon is placed before an enu- 
meration of particulars, the objects enumerated must be sepa- 
rated by semicolons ; as, " The value of a maxim depends on 
four things : the correctness of the principle it embodies ; the 
subject to which it relates ; the extent of its application ; and 
the ease with which it may be practically carried out" 

§ 114. Rule IV. — A semicolon must be placed before an 
enumeration of particulars, when the names of the objects 
merely are given, without any formal introductory words or 
accompanying description ; as, " There are three genders ; 
the masculine, the feminine, and the neuter." 

§ 115. Rule V. — A semicolon must be placed before the 
conjunction as, when it introduces an example. For an illus* 
tration, see the preceding Rule. 

S 111. Bepeat Bole I. What other point may be used, when there is no con> 
janction ? When the connection is yeiy dose, what point may he employed ? 
% 112. Bepeat Bnle II. 
1 113. Bepeat Bale in. 
$ 114. Bepeat Bale lY. 
1 116. Bepeat Bole V. 
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§ 116. Bulk VL — ^When several long clauses occur in 
succession, all having common dependence on some other 
clause or word, they must be separated foj semicolons ; as, 
" If we neglected no opportunity of doing good ; if we fed 
the hungry and ministered to the sick ; if we gave up our 
own luxuries, to secure necessary comforts for the destitute; 
though no man might be aware of our generosity, yet in the 
applause of our own conscience we would have an ample 
reward." 

§ 117. If the clauses are short, they maj be separated bj commas; 
as, ^* If I succeed, if I reach the pinnacle of my ambition, yon shall ihare 
my triumph." 

EXERCISE. 

Insert in the following sentences, wherever required by 
the rules, all the points thus &lc considered: — 

Undkr § 111. Air was regarded as a simple substance by ancient 
philosophers bat the experiments of Oavendish prove it to be composed 
of oxygen and nitrogen — ^The gem has lost its sparkle scarce a yestige 
of its former brilliancy remains — ^The porcupine is fond of climbing trees 
and for this purpose he is furnished with very long claws — ^The Lap- 
landers have tittle idea of religion or a Supreme Being the greater part 
of them are idolaters, and their superstition is as profound as their wor- 
ship is contemptible 

Under § 1 12. The Jews ruin themselres at their Passover the Moors, 
at their marriages and the Christians, in their law-suits — The poisoned 
valley of Java is twenty miles in extent, and of considerable width it pre- 
sents a most desolate appearance, being entirely destitute of vegetation 
— ^The poet uses words, indeed but they are merely the instruments of his 
art, not its objects — Weeds and thistles, ever enemies of the husbandman, 
must be rooted out from the garden of the mind good seed must be sown 
and the growing crop must be carefully attended to, if we would have a 
plenteous harvest 

Under § 113. The true order of learning should be as follows first, 
what is necessary second, what is useful and third, what is ornamental 
— -God hath set some in the church first, apostles secondarily, prophets 
thirdly, teachers after that, miracles then, gifts of healings, helps, govern- 
ments, diversities of tongues — The duties of man are twofold first, those 
that he owes to his Creator secondly, those due to his fellow-men — Two 
paths open before every youth on the one hand, that of vice, with its 
unreal and short-lived pleasures on the other, that of virtue, with the 
genuine and permanent happiness it ensures 

f 116. Bepeftt Bale YI. 

1 117. If the dependent clauses are short, bow may they be sepamted f 

6 
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Ukdir § 114. We hftTe three great bulwarks of liberty tiz., gchools, 
colleges, and universities — There are three cases the nominative, the 
possessive, and the objective — ^According to a late writer, London 8ur« 
passe^ all other great citiea in four particulars size, commerce, fogs, and 
plckp<)ckets 

Under § 115. After interjections, pronouns of the first person are 
generally used in the objective case as, ** Ah me" Those of the second 
person, on the other hand, follow interjections in the nominative as, 
"Othou"> 

Under § 116. The greatest man is he who chooses the right with in- 
vincible resolution who resists the sorest temptations from within and 
without who bears the heaviest burdens cheerfully who is calmest in 
storms, and most fearless under menace and frowns and whose reliance 
on truth, on virtue, and on God, is most unfaltering — ^The deligfatful 
freedom of Cowper*s manner, so acceptable to those long accustomed to 
a poetical school of which tbie radical fault was constraint his noble and 
tender morality his fervent piety his glowing and well-expressed patriot- 
ism his descriptions, unpanUleled in vividness and accuracy his playful 
humor and powerful satire, — all conspired to render him one of the most 
p(^ular poets of his day 

Under § 117. Read not for the purpose of contradicting and con- 
futing nor of believing and taking for granted nor of finding material for 
argument and c<mversation but in order to weigh and consider the 
thoughts of others — ^When I have gone from earth when my place is 
vacant when my pilgrimage is over will thy faithful heart still keep my 
memory green 

Miscellaneous. This widespread republic is the future monument 
to Washington Maintain its independence uphold its constitution pre- 
serve its union defend its liberty — The ancients feared death we, thanks 
to Christianity, fear only dying — The study of mathematics cultivates the 
reason that of the languages, at the same time, the reason and the taste 
The former gives power to the mind the latter, both power and flexibility 
The former, by itself, would prepare us for a state of certainties which 
nowhere exists the latter, for a state of probabilities, which is that of 
common life— Woman in Italy is trained to shrink from the open air and 
the public gaze she is no rider is never in at the death in a fox-hunt is no 
hand at a whip, if her life depended on it she never keeps a stall at a 
fancy fair never takes the lead at a debating club she never addresses a 
stranger, except, perhaps, behind a mask in carnival-season her politics 
are limited to wearing tri-color ribbons and refusing an Austrian as a 
partner for the waltz she is a dunce, and makes no mystery of it a 
coward, and glories in it — Lord Chatham made an administration so 
checkered and speckled he put together a piece of joinery so crossly in- 
dented and whimsically dovetailed he constructed a cabinet so variously 
inlaid with whigs and tories, patriots and courtiers, — that it was utterly 
unsafe to touch and unsure to stand on — ^Helmets are cleft on high blood 
bursts and smokes around 
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LESSON XX. 

THX COMMA. 

§ 118. Thb word Comma means that which i$ cut off^ 
and the mark so called denotes the least degree of separa* 
tion that requires a point. In its present form, the comma 
is not found in manuscripts anterior to the ninth oentuiy; a 
straight line drawn vertically between the words was for- 
merly used in its place. 

§ 119. General Rule. — ^The comma is used to sepa- 
rate words, phrases, clauses, and short members, dosely 
connected with the rest of the sentence, but requiring sep- 
aration by some point in consequence of the construction or 
arrangement. 

PABENTHEnOAL EZPBESSIONB. 

§ 120. Words, phrases, adjuncts, and clauses, are said xa 
be PABENTHETiCAX whcu they are not essential to the mean- 
ing of a sentence and are introduced in such a way as to 
break ths connection between its component parts. They 
are generally introduced near the commencement of a sen- 
tence, between a subject and its verb ; but they may occupy 
other positions, ^very such parenthetical expression must 
be separated from the leading proposition by a comma b&> 
fore and after it. 

Afi these expressions are of constant occurrence, and are always 
pnnctnated in the same manner, with a comma on each side of them, ii 
is important that the pupil should be able to recognize them without 
difficulty. The following examples contain respectively a parenthetical 
word, phrase, adjunct, and clause, printed in italics ; which, it will be 

% 118. What does tfae word comma mean ? What defpree of deiMtration does tho 
mark bo called denote ? In Its present form, when was the comma first used f 
Before that time, what was employed in its stead ? 

% 119. Repeat the General Bale. 

1 120. When are words, phrases, adjuncts, and clauses, said to be parentheti- 
cal ? Where arc they generally introduced ? How must eyery pareDtbetical ex^ 
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seen, may be (Knitted without injury to the Bense, and stand, in every 
case, between the subject and its Terb : — 

EXAMPLES OF PABENTHETICAIi EXPBESSIONS. 

1. Napoleon, unqwetAwnMy^ was a man of genius. 

2. There is, <u it were^ an atmospheric maelstrom all about us. 
8. History, in a word^ is replete with moral lessons. 

4. Thomson, w7u> was blessed with a strong and copious fancy, drew hia 
images from nature itself. 

BESTEICnVE EXFBESSIONS. 

§ 121. The mere introduction of adjuncts and clauses 
between a subject and its verb, does not make them paren- 
thetical. Sometimes they form an essential part of the logi- 
cal subject, and can not be omitted without rendering the 
sense incomplete. In that case, they are not parenthetical, 
but bestbiotive; and there must be no comma between 
them and that which they restrict. Whether a comma is to 
be placed after such restrictive expressions, dex)ends on prin- 
ciples hereafter explained. 

Examples of restrictiye adjuncts and clauses are furnished below. 
The pupil is requested to compare them carefully with the examples of 
parenthetical expressions just given, and to make himself so familiar 
with their distinguislung features that he can at once determine to 
which of the two classes any ^ven acljunct or clause belongs. Few 
sentences occur without expressions of this kind ; and, as they must 
have a comma on each side of them if parenthetical, but none before 
them if restrictive, constant mistakes will be made unless the distinction 
is thoroughly understood. The criterion is, wOl the meaning of th« 
sentence be preserved if the expression is omitted ? If so, it is paren* 
thetical ; if not, restrictive. 

EXAMPLES OF BESTBICnVE EXPBESSIONS. 

1. The love of money is the root of all evil. 

A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush. 

2. A man tormented by a guilty conscience can not be happy. 
Those who sUqt late lose the best part of the day. 

pre»8ion be cat off from the rest of the sentence ? Give examples, and show in 
each case how you know the ezpresBion to be parenthetical. 

1 121. Besides its position, what is necessary to make an expression paren< 
thetical ? When are adjuncts and claiises called restrictive ? From what must re- 
BtrictiTe adjuncts and clauses not be cat off by the comma ? What Is the criterion 
for determining? whether a sentence Is parenthetical or restrictire f Qiye ex- 
amples, and show tn each case how you know the expression to be restrictive. 
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RULE L — ^PABKNTHKTICAI. BXPBBS8IONS. 

§ 122. A oomma must be placed before and after every 
paientbetical word, phrase, adjunct, clause, and expression ; 
see the examples in § 120. 

The words referred to in this rale are chiefly conjunctions and adi 
Terbs. Those of most frequent occurrence are as follows :— 

Too, moreover, apparently, 

also, likewise, meanwhile, 

then, however, consequently, 

surely, finally, unquestionably, 

indeed, namely, accordingly, 

perhaps, therefore, notwithstanding. 

The phrases most frequently used parenthetically are as follows :— 

In truth, in reality, as a matter of course^ 

in fact, no doubt, at all events, 

In fine, of course, to be brief^ 

in short, above all, to be sure, 

in general, generally speaking, on the contrary, 

in particular, as it were, now and then. 

^ The most common parenthetical acQuncts are these : — 

Without doubt, in the first place, by chance, 

without question, in the mean time, in that case, 

beyond a doubt, in a word, for the most part, 

beyond question, in a measure, on the other hand. 

Any of the clauses enumerated in § 43 may be used parenthetically. 

§ 123. A comma must be placed before and after parenthetical sub- 
jects introduced by as weQ as; as, '* Industry, as well as genius, is es- 
sential to the production of great works." — ** Printing, as well as every 
other important invention, has wrought great changes in the world.'' 

§ 124. A comma must be placed on each side of negative adjuncts 
and clauses, when introduced parenthetically by way of contrast or op- 
position ; as, " Prosperity is secured to a state, not by the acquisition of 
territory or riches, but by the encouragement of industry and the dis- 
semination of vktuous principles.** 



$ 122. Bepeat Role I. What parts of speech, for the most part, are the words 
here referred to ? Bnamerate some of the principal. Mention the phrases most 
frequently introduced parenthetically. Give some of the commonest parentheti- 
cal adjuncts. What clauses may be used parenthetically ? 

% 128. What subjects are introduced parenthetically, and fiall under this rule? 

$ 124. Stata Um principle that applies to negative ac^uncts and clauses. What 
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If, however, the word expressing negation is removed from the ad- 
jimct or clause in question and joined to the leading verb, one comma 
only must be used, and that before the conjunction which introduces the 
last of the contrasted expressions ; as, ** Prosperity is not secured to a 
state by the acquisition of territory or riches, but by the encouragement 
of industry and the dissemination of virtuous principles." 

If the parts of the sentence are inverted, so that the clauses or ad- 
juncts are brought before the leading verb with the introductory words 
it is, then the clause or adjunct introduced by the conjunction receives the 
commas, one on each side ; as, ** It is not by the acquisition of territory 
or riches, but by the encouragement of industry and the dissemination 
of virtuous principles, that prosperity is secured to a state." 

§ 126. Some are in the habit of omitting the comma before a paren- 
thetical expression when it follows a conjunction. This is wrong ; there, 
as in every other position, it must be cut off by a comma on each side : 
as, *^ Tour manners are affiible, and, for the most part, pleasing." 

§ 126. Observe, with r^ard to the vjorda referred to in Rule I., that 
it is only when they belong to the whole proposition, and not to individ- 
ual words, that they are thus cut off by commas. A few examples, which 
the pupil is requested to compare, will illustrate this difference. 

Examples. — The passions of mankind, hmoeveTy frequently blind them. 
However fairly a bad man may appear to act, we distrust him. — Is it, 
then^ to be supposed that vice will ultimately triumph ? — We then pro- 
ceeded on our way. — I would, too, present the subject in another point 
of view. — It rains too hard to venture out. 

EXERCISE. 

Supply the commas omitted in the following sentences^ 

remembering that none must be introduced unless required 

by a positive rule : — 

Under § 122. Nothing on earth I tell you can persuade me to such 
a step. — There is it must be admitted something attractive in such 
dreamy speculations. — Nothing in my opinion is more prejudicial to the 
interests of a nation than unsettled and varying policy. — The fundamental 
principles of science at least those that were abstract rather than practi- 
cal were deposited during the Middle Ages in the dead languages. — ^A 

change in the punctoation must be made, if Uie word expressing oration is re- 
mored flrom the a^nnct or clause and Joined to the leading verb f What is the 
proper mode of pointing, when the parts of the sentence are inverted, and the 
introdnctoiy words U U are employed f 

% 125. In what case are some in the habit of omitting the c(Hnma before a par- 
enthetical expression ? Is this right ? 

1 196. In what case only are the K^oreb referred to in Bole I. cat off by commas? 
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wfaiff of tobfteeo smoke vtraoge u it may appear girea among these ban 
barous tribes not merely a binding force bat an inviolable sanctity to 
treaties. — This added to other considerations will prevent me from coming. 

Undib § 123. Nations as well as men fail in BOthing which they 
boldly attempt. — The nnprincipled politician like the chameleon is con- 
stantly changing his color. — Marie Antoinette unlike most regal person- 
ages was extremely affiible in her manners^ — ^The insect as well as the 
man that treads upon it has an office to perform. — ^Dangerous as well as 
degrading are the promptings of pride. — Printing like every other impor- 
tant invention has wrought great changes in the world. 

TJndsr S 124. This principle has been fully settled not by any single 
act but by the repeated and deliberate declarations of government — Songs 
not of merriment and revelry but of praise and thanksgiving were heard 
ascending. — ^A great politicid erisis is the time not for tardy consultation 
but for prompt and vigorous action. — ^A great political crisis is not the 
time for tardy consultation but for prompt and vigorous action. — It is not 
tardy consultation but prompt and vigorous action that a great political 
erisis requires. — Juries not judges are responsible for these evils. — ^Not for 
Ms own glory but for his country^s preservation did Washington take the 
^Id. — It was not in the hope of personal aggrandizement that our fore- 
fathers embarked in the revolutionary strusgle but to secure for them- 
selves and their posterity that without whicSTthey felt life was valueless. 

ITndkr § 125. Milton was like Dante a statesman and a lover; and 
like Dante ne had been unfortunate in ambition and in love. — ^We may 
perhaps find it difficult to admire Queen Elizabeth as a woman; but 
without doubt as a sovereign she deserves our highest respect She soon 
if we may believe contemporaneous historians gamed incredible influence 
with her people ; and while she merited ail their esteem by her leal vis- 
tnes she also engaged their affections by her pretended ones. 

Undkb § 126. There were besides several other considerations which 
led Columbus to believe that the earth was round. — There are others be- 
sides its soldiers to whom a state should show its gratitude. — Now from 
^s I would argue that all violent measures are at the present time Im- 
po]itic.-«Who now believes in the divine right of kinffs ? — Morning will 
come at last however dark the night may be. — Galileohowever was con- 
vinced of the truth of his theory, and therefore persisted in maintaining 
it even at the risk of imprisonment and death. [In the last sentence, 
therefore does not break the connection sufficientiy to be set off by 
commas.] 



LESSON XXI. 

THB OOMHA (cOKTINUBd). 

RULE n.— CfLAFSBS, WOBDB, PHBASBS, AST) ADJUNCTS. 

§ 127. When clauses, and when words, phrases, and ad 
iuncts, that may be losed parenthetically, are introduced in 
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Buch tt way as not to break the cc»uiection between depend- 
ent parts, they are cut off by but one oomma, which comes 
after them if they commence the sentence, but before them 
if they end it ; as, " Unquestionably, Napoleon was a man 
of genius." — " Generally speaking, an indolent person is un- 
happy." — " This is the case, beyond a doubt." — ^ See the 
iioUowness of thy pretensions, O worshipper of reason.^ 

Observe, however, that each expressions as are restrictive do not fall 
under this rule. 

§ 128. A comma must also be placed after the following and similar 
words, which are rarely, and some of them never, used parenthetically, 
when they stand at the commencement of sentences, and refer, not to any 
particular word, but to the proposition as a whole : — 

Again, yea, now, first, 

further, no, why, secondly, 

howbeit, nay, well, thirdly, &c. 

As, " Yes, the appointed time has come." — " Why, this is rank in. 
justice." — " Well, follow the dictates of your inclinatioii." 

§ 129. A oomma must be placed after here and thettf now and {^, 
when they introduce contrasted clauses or members ; as, " Here, every 
citizen enjoys the blessings of personal freedom ; there, despotism forges 
fetters for thought, word, and action." 

§ 130. The conuna may be omitted in the case of toOy o&o, (hereforey 
vAperhapSy when introduced so as not to interfere with the harmonious 
flow of the period, and, particularly, when the sentence is short ; as, 
" Industry gains respect and riches too." — ^^* He delivered a leeture on 
Monday evening also." — "^ Perhaps they are safe." 

§ 181. In the case of adjuncts immediately following a verb, the con* 
nection is often so close that a comma is inadmissible ; as, *^ I did it 

with my own hand." 

§ 132. Adverbial, adjective, and hypothetical clauses, if very short, 



1 127. Repeat Rule H. What ezpressloDB do not tk\[ under this nde f 

S 188. What other words, rarely used parenthetically, take a comma after 

0iem when they Rtand at the commencement of Bqntflnces t 
§ ISO. State the rale relatlngto Jittre and thare^ now and then, 
% 180. In the case of what words may the comma be omitted f 
S 181. What 1b said of the connection in the case of a^janctB immodiatcly 

foflowing a verb ? 

f 182. When may adverbial, adjective, and hypothetical dauaes he used witlk> 

oat the comma f 
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closely eoanected, and introdaoed so as not to interfere with tiie tiarmo- 
nioos flow of the sentence, need not be cut oif by the comma; as, *'l 
b^gan this worlL two years tL^ at Bome." 

§ 133. A participial clause that relates to, and immediately follows, 
the object of a verb, must not be separated from it; as, ^^ We see oar 
companions borne daily to the grave.'' 

§ 134. Clauses that would otherwise be set off by the comma. If subdi- 
vided into parts which require the use of this point, must be separated by 
the semicolon, according to the rule in § 112, where an example Is given. 

RULE nX — BBSTBicnyB abjxtncts and clauses. 

§ 135. No comma must be plaoed between restrictiye ad- 
juncts or clauses (see § 121) and that which thej restrict ; as, 
** The eye of Providence is constantly upon us." — ** Who can 
respect a man that is not governed by virtuous principles ? ^ 

Yocatiye and causal clauses (see § 43) are never restrictive, and must 
therefore be set off by the comma. 

§ 136. Relative clauses introduced by the pronoun that, as well as 
those in which the relative is not expressed, are restrictive, and must 
have no comma before them ; as, '* Suspect the man that can not look 
you in the eye.'^ — ** The day we cdebrale is one of the proudest in our 
national history." 

g 137. A restrictive clause, however, must be set off by a comma, 
when it refers to several antecedents which are themselves separated by 
that point ; as, *' There are many painters, poets, and statesmen, whom 
chance has rendered fiimous rather than merit" 

§ 138. A rule of syntax requires that a restrictive clause should 
stand immediately after its logical antecedent ; if, however, a sentence is 
so loosely constructed as to have other words intervene between the an. 
tecedent and the restrictive clause, a comma should be placed before the 

S 133. In wliat case may the comma be omitted before a participial clause t 
$ 134. In what case does the semicolon take the place of the comma between 

rlanseef 

$ 186. Bepeat Rule IIL, respecting? restrictive ac^uncts and clauses. What 

•lanses are never restrictive ? How most they, thwefore, he set off? 

f 188. What relative daoses are restrictive, and must therefore have no comma 

tefore them ? 

$ 187. In what case must a restrictive elaase he set off by a comma f 

$ 188. What is the proper position for a restrictive dauset If other words 

are fntrodnced between the clause and its antecedent, what change must be ma Je 

In the punctuation f 
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latter; as, "He can have no genuine sympathy for the nnfortunate^ 
that has never been unfortunate himself." With its parts correctly ar- 
ranged, this sentence requires no point ; as, *** He that has never been 
unfortunate himself can have no genuine sympathy for the unfortunate.*' 

§ 13^. When there is a succession of restrictive clauses relating to 
the same antecedent, they are separated from each other by commas, and 
the first must be set off from the antecedent by the same point ; as, 
" Countries, whose rules are prompt and decisive, whose people are 
united, and whose course is just, have little to fear, even from more 
powerful nations." 

§ 140. A comma is also generally placed before a restrictive clause 
containing of which^ to whick, or for which^ preceded by a noun ; as, 
" We have no sense or faculty, the use of which is not obvious to the re- 
flecting mind." 

§ 141. A participial clause is restrictive when the participle it con- 
tains can be exchanged for the relative ihat and a finite verb without in- 
jury to the sense. " A man discharging his duty under trying circum- 
stances is worthy of our confidence ; " here, diachoarging is equivalent to 
ihat diacharffeSy and the clause is restrictive. In such a case, no comma 
must separate the clause from the antecedent, unless the principle em- 
bodied in § 137 applies. 

EXERCISE. 

In the following sentences, insert commas wherever re- 
quired by rule : — 

Under § 127. But for this event the future liberator of Rome might 
have been a dreamer. — ^Thou sayest right barbarian. — Great poet as 
Petrarch is he has often mistaken pedantry for passion. — ^When a peo- 
ple suffer in vain it is their own fault. — Happier had it been for many 
had they never looked out from their own heart upon the world. — 
What are good laws if we have not good men to execute them ? — 
Low though the voice the boast was heard by all around. — ^Amazed at 
what had taken place the barons mechanically bent the knee. — ^Im- 
patient to finish what he had begun Cfesar allowing his army no 
rest pushed forward to the capital. — Though neither honest nor elo- 
quent the demagogue often controls the people. — To say the truth it 
was a goodly company. — ^From this time forth no sound of merriment 

5 139. State the principle that applies to a successioii of restrictive relative 
elanscB relating to the same antecedent 

5 140. What is said of restrictive clauses containing qf wAleA, Ac, preceded 
by a noun ? 

% 141. When fa a participial danse restrictive ? In sudi a case, must it be 
separated trom its antec^ent? 
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was ever heard in those lordly hftUs ; on the ecmtrarj rilenoe and gloom 
hung over them like a paU. — Nevertheless though you have wrons^ mo 
thus I inflict no vengeance. — ^When I became a man I laid aside childish 
thmgs. — ^Are ye bewildered still O Romans f 

Ukdkr § 128. Well honor is the subject of my story.-— Yes it often 
happens that when we get out of the reach of want we are just within 
the reach of avarice.— Again one man's loss is sometimes another man's 
gain. — Verily this is a troublous world. — ^Furthermore we are always 
su^icious of a deceitful man's motives.^— Nay though the whole world 
should do wrong this is no excnse for our offences.— >Firat let us look at 
the facts. 

XJnosr § 129. Then the world listened with pleasure to the rude 
strains of me troubadour ; now the divine thoughts of the uMSt gifted 
geniuses can hardly command its attention. — ^Here we have troubles, 
pains, and partings ; there we are allowed to look for an unbroken rest 
the elevated pleasures of which (see § 140) no heart can conceive. 

Undkr § 130. Perhaps there is no man so utterly unhappy as the 
useless drone. — I have seen this, and can therefore describe it with ac- 
curacy.— Pythagoras made many discoveries in geometry and astrono- 
my also. — I can give you some information on the subject beins a 
farmer and a practical one too. — ^I was also there ; you are therdore 
mistaken. 

IJndkr § 181. The love of life is deeply implanted in the human 
heart. — ^To sum the matter up in a few wonis his hand is against every 
man's. — ^A tree is known by its fruits.— Banished from his native country 
Machines retired to Rhodes where he opened a school of oratory that be- 
came &mous throughout all Greece. 

The golden wain rolls round the silent North, 

And earth is slumbering 'neath the smiles of heaven. 

Under § 182. Tou may go if you wish. — ^We ftequently meet ene- 
mies where we expect Mends. — Columbus maintained his theory with a 
confidence which went far towards convincing his hearers. — All these 
things will have passed away a hundred years hence.— Satan goes about 
like a roaring lion seeking whom he may devour. 

Under § 138. How many have seen their affection slighted and even 
betrayed by the ungrateful ! — ^We hear the good slandered every day. — 
Alexander the Great had a large city built in honor of his favorite 
horse. 

Under § 134. During the fourteenth century Italy was the India of 
a vast number of well-bom but penniless adventurers who had inflsimed 
their imaginations by the ballads and legends of chivalry who from youth 
had trained themselves to manage the barb, and bear alike through sum- 
mer's heat and winter's cold the weight of arms and who passing into an 
effeminate and distracted land had only to exhibit bravery in order to 
command wealth. 

Under § 136. The quality of mercy is not strained. — How soft the 
music of those village bells !— Good nature is a sun which sheds light 
on all around. — He who is a traitor to his country is a serpent which 
turns to bite the bosom that warms it. — Mahomet always observed the 
forms of that grave and ceremonious politeness so comnnm in his country. 
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XTmdkb § 186. Ifl there a heart that magic can not melt ? — Anger is a 
fire that consumea the heart. — The evil that men do, lives after them.—* 
The land we live in la on many accounts bound to our hearts by the 
strongest ties. — Men are willing for the most pari to overlook the faults 
of those they love. 

Under § 137. There was no man, woman, or child that the tyrant 
Kero did not heartily hate. — ^The profligate man is a stranger to the in- 
nocent social enjo3rments, the gushing affections, and sacred domestic 
pleasures which to the virtuous constitute a never-failing source of satis- 
faction and contentment. — The Lydians, the Persians, and the Arabians 
that wish to leave the army, are at liberty to do so. 

UN^yER § 188. An author can not be readily understood who is unac- 
quainted with the art of punctuation. — ^All is not gold that glitters. — 
Clauses must be set off by commas which are introduced parenthetically. 
—That man is not fit to be the head of a nation who prides himself on 
being the head of a party. (Punctuate the tenteneea in this paragraph 
aa they stand ; then arrattge them in their proper order ^ and point them 
accormnff^,) 

Under § 189. We should have respect for the theories of a philoso- 
pher whose judgment is clear, whose learning is extensive, and whose 
reasonings are founded on facts even though ms deductions may conflict 
with generally received opinions. 

Under § 140. Have no desire for a reputation the acquisition of 
which Involves dishonesty or decMt — The barometer is an instrument 
the usefulness of which to the navigator can hardly be overestimated. — 
All physicians tell us that dyspepsia is a disease the remedy for which 
it is hard to find. — ^NapoIeon had from youth fixed his eyes on a pinnacle 
of greatness the path to which he knew was filled with tremendous 
obstacles. 

Under § 141. Those distinguished for honesty and activity rarely if 
ever in this land of business energy lack employment — This was to be 
expected in a country overrun with disbanded soldiers whose only means 
of subsistence were theft and violence. — No person found guilty of felony 
is allowed to hold office. — ^We can not too much pity the lot of a child 
thrown at a tender age on the charities of the world. 



LESSON XXII. 

THE COMMA (cONTINUBD). 

RULE IV. — APPOsmoK. 

§ 142. Single words in apposition and appositional clauses 
must be set off by the comma ; as, " The fate of Rienzi, the 

1 142. Repeat Bole IV., respecting words in apposiUon and appositional clauses. 
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last of the Roman tribunes, shows the fickleness of an igno- 
rant populace/' — ''Darius, the king of the Persians." 

§ 143. To this rule there are four exoeptions. The oomma must be 
omitted, 

I. Between a proper name and a common noan placed immediate! j 
before or after it without an adjunct ; as, ** Darioa the king '* ; '* the 
Altai Mountains '' ; *' the River Rhme *'. 

n. When a pronoun other than / is in apposition with a substantive 
which it immediately precedes or follows ; as, ** Cicero himself** ; 
" Ye mighty men of war '*. 

III. When the word in apposition or the clause in question is necessary 
to the idea predicated, so that it can not be left ont without render- 
ing the sense incomplete ; as, ** The people elected him prmdent.^^—' 
** He was chosen umpire/' — ** I regard him a$ a traUory — ''^ Whom 
his friends considered an honett man,''* In these examples, italics 
are used to indicate the words and clauses in question ; and, as they 
can not be omitted without injury to the sense, they are necessary 
to the idea predicated, and must not be set off by the comma. 

rV. The comma is omitted between the parts of a compound proper 
name, when in their proper order ; as, " the Rev. Samuel T. Wol- 
laston '* ; ** Marcus Tullius Cicero ". 

When, however, the order is inverted, as in alphabetical lists of 
names, directories, &c., a comma must be inserted ; as, ** Home, James 
G. " ; " Lyle, Rev. a Phillips ". 

When a title, either abbreviated or written in full, is annexed to a 
proper name, it must be set off by a comma ; as, " Robert Horton, M. li., 
F. R. S."; " W. a Doubleday, Esquire'*. 

RULE V. — TRANSPOSED ADJUBTOTS AND CLAUSES. 

§ 144. When a transposition occurs, so that an adjunct or 
a clause which would naturally follow a verb is kitroduced 
before it, a conuna is generally required to develop the sense. 

S 148. How many ezceptiong are there to this role ? What is the first, relating 
to a proper name and common uonn ? What is the second, relating to pronoanB f 
What is the third, relating to words and clauses necessary to the idea predicated f 
What is the fourth, relating to compound proper names ? If the parts of the 
name are transposed, what stop must be inserted ? When a title Is annexed to a 
proper name, how must it be set off? 

1 144. Repeat Rule Y., relating to transposed adjuncts and clauses. When 
the natural order is restored, what change is neoesiary in the punctuation t 
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SXAHPLBS. 

1. To those who labor, sleep is doubly pleasant 

2. Of the five races, the Caucasian is the most enlightened. 
8. To all such, objections may be made. 

4. Wh6m he loveth, he chasteneth. 

In the above examples, we have a rhetorical arrangement ; the com- 
mon order would be as follows : — " Sleep is doubly pleasant to those 
who labor." — " The Caucasian is the most enlightened of the five races,** 
&C. As just written, it will be seen that these sentences require no 
comma. 

g 145. The comma must be omitted in the following cases: — 

I. When the transposed adjunct is short and closely connected with 
the verb ; as, " With this I am satisfied.'* If, however, there ii 
danger of a reader's mistaking the sense, as in the third exanq>le 
under § 144, a comma must be placed after the acyunct 

IL When the transposed adjunct or clause is introduced bj His; as, 
*' It is chiefly through books that we hold intercourse with supe- 
rior minds.'* 

f II. When a verb preceding its nominative comes immediately after the 
transposed adjunct or clause ; as, ** Down from this towering peak 
poured a roaring torrent." 

lY. When the transposition consists in placing an objective case with 
or without limiting words immediately before the verb that governs 
it; as, ** Silver and gold have I none." 

RULE VL — ^LOGICAL SUBJECT. 

§ 146. A comma must be placed after the logical subject 

of a sentence (see § 40) when it ends with a verb, or when 

it consists of several parts which are themselves separated by 

commas ; as, " Those who persevere^ suocjeed" — ^** The world 

of gay€iy^ of temptatiouj and of pleasure, allures thee,'' 

The object of this rule is to enable the eye readily to perceive what 
the logical subject is. In the last example, if the comma after pleasure 
were omitted, a false impression would be conveyed, as it would seem 
that the words €md ofpleaeure were more closely connected with the verb 
ttUuree than the rest of the subject, — ^which is not the case. 

% 145. In what fonr cases may the comma be omitted in the cue of transposed 
a^iuncts and dansefl 7 

% 146. What is meant by the logical subject of a sentence ? Bepeat Bole VL, 
lefaitlng to logical subjects. What Is the ol\)ect of this rule ? 
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§ 147. A comma after the logical Bnbject is, also, sometimes neoes. 
sary to prevent ambiguity. Thus, in the sentence, ** He who pursoea 
pleasure only defeats the object of his creation/^ it is impossible lo tell 
whether only mo^tiefpleaBure or defeaU^ If the meaning is that ** he 
who pursues nothing but pleasure defeats, &c.," a comma should be in- 
serted after only; if not, we should have one tifter pleasure. The reader 
should not be left in doubt. 

§ 148. A comma, followed by a dash, Is generally placed after a logi- 
cal subject when it consists of several particulars separated by semico- 
lons, or by commas, when, for the sake of greater definlteness, the words 
a27, theK, all these, such, or the like, referring to the particulars before 
enumerated, are introduced as the immediate subject of the verb ; as, 
^ To be overlooked, slighted, and neglected ; to be misunderstood, mis- 
represented, and slandered ; to be trampled under foot by the envious, 
the ignorant, and the vile ; to be crushed by foes, and to be distrusted 
and betrayed even by friends, — such is too often the fate of gauus.*^ 

RULE Vn. — ^ABSOLUTB WOBD8 AND CLAUSES. 

§ 149. Absolute participial clauses, and substantiveB in 
the nominatiye absolute with their adjuncts and limiting 
words, must be set off by the comma ; as, ^ Home havings 
/dUeriy the world relapsed into barbarism." — ^^JSts conduct 
on this occasion^ how disgraceful it was I " — " Yes, ^w*." — 
" And thou too, JBrutus I " 

Some absolute participial clauses have the participle understood, but 
must, notwithstanding, be punctuated according to the above rule. 
Thus, in the following lines, though being is left out after steeds and foe^ 
the clauses must be set off by the comma : — 

*' Winged with his fears, on foot he strove to fly. 
His steeds too distant, and the foe too nigh." 

§ 160. The second example imder Rule Vll. illustrates a construc- 
tion admissible in poetry, but not to be imitated in prose. It should 
read, *' How disgraceful was his conduct on this occasion ! " As originally 
given, it may be punctuated with either a comma or a dash after occasion, 

1 1^. On what other account is a comma Bometimes necessary after the loglf 
cal snhject ? IttoBtrate this, and show how a comma prevents ambiguity. 

$ 148. In what case is a comma followed by a dash placed after a logical subject t 

1 140. Repeat Role VII., relating to absolute words and clauses. What is some- 
timee omitted from a participial clause ? Does this change the mode of pnnctoatingt 

1 160. What is the second example in $ 148 1 What Is said respecting such 
constracttons J 
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EXERCISE. 

Insert in the following sentences wliatever points are re- 
quired by the rules that have been given : — 

Under g 142. Mahomet left Mecca a wretcLed fugitive he returned 
a merciless conqueror — A professed Catholic he imprisoned the Pope a 
pretended patriot he impoverished the country— The Scriptures those 
lively oracles of God contain the' only authentic records of primeval 
ages — I Nebuchadnezzar king of the Jews make this decree — Aristides 
the just Athenian is one of the noblest characters in Grecian history — 
Richard I the Lion-hearted — Charles the Bald king of France — We saw 
him tyrant of the East 

Under § 143. The River Volga and the Ural Mountains form accord* 
ing to some geographers the boundary between Asia and Europe — We 
humble men may admire the great if we can not equal them — John 
Howard Payne the author of " Home, sweet home " and Samuel Wood- 
worth who composed **The old oaken bucket*' occupy a prominent place 
among American poets — It has been said that if all the learned and 
scientific men of every age could meet in a deliberative assembly they 
would choose Sir Isaac Newton for their president — With modesty your 
guide, reason your adviser, and truth your controlling principle, you 
will rarely have reason to be ashamed of your conduct — Herodotus is 
called the father of profane history — These grumblers would not have 
considered Csesai^ himself a good general — Henry F. Witherspoon jimioi 
LL D 

Under § 144. At the talents and virtues of all who hold different 
views from their own certain partisan writers are accustomed to sneer — 
Of all the passions vanity is the most unsocial — To love many a soldier 
on the point of realizing his dreams of glory sacrifices the opportunity 
of so doing — Whether such a person as Homer ever existed we can not 
say — How the old magicians performed their miracles it is difficult to 
explain — ^That riches are to be preferred to wisdom no one will openly 
assert 

Under § 146. With a crash fell the severed gates — On me devolves 
the unpleasant task — In memory's twilight bowers the mind loves to 
dwell — It is only by constant effbrt that men succeed in great under- 
takings — To the poor we should be charitable — To the poor men should 
be charitable — History we read daily — At the bottom of the hill ran a 
little stream — In Plato's garden congregated a crowd of admiring pupils — 
Respecting the early history of Egypt little is known — Equivocation I 
despise truth and honor I respect — ^It is chiefly by constant practice and 
close attention to correct models that one learns to compose with ease 
and elegance — This he denied 

Under § 146. The miracles that Moses performed may have con- 
vinced Pharaoh but at first they humbled not his pride — ^Every impure, 
angry, revengeful, and envious thought is a violation of duty — The evil 
that men do lives after them — ^Whatever breathes lives — ^The boldness 
if these predictions, the apparent proximity of their fulfilment, and 
iie imposing oratory of the preacher struck awe into the hearts of hia 
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audience — Spring, Summer, Autumn, and Winter hare each Us office to 
perform 

Undeb § 147. He who stands on etiquette merely shows his own 
littleness — To become conversant with a single department of literature 
only has a tendency to make our views narrow and our impressions in- 
correct — ^To remain in one spot always prevents the mind from taking 
eomprehensive views of things 

Under § 148. The solemn circle round the death-bed the stifled 
l^ef of heart-broken friends their watchful assiduities and touching teiw 
demess the last testimonies of expiring love the feeble, fiutteringf prcs* 
sure of the hand the last fond look of the glazing eye turning upon us 
even from the threshold of existence the faltering accents struggling in 
death to give one more assurance of affection all these recollections rush 
into our mind as we st«\nd by the grave of those we loved 

Ukder § 149. Whose gray top shall tremble he descending-»The 
baptism of John was it from Heaven or of men — ^This point amnitted 
we proceed to the next division of our subject — ^The boy oh where was 
he — This said He formed thee Adam thee man — Man to man steel to 
steel they met their enemy — Shame being lost all virtue is lost — Their 
countenances expressive of deep humiliation they entered the palace — O 
' wretched we devoid of hope and comfort — ^That man of sorrow oh how 
changed he was to those who now beheld him — ^The conquest of Spain 
their object they lefl no means untried for effecting a landing on the 
Peninsula — Honor once lost life is worthless — I whither can I go — The 
^mming up having been completed on both sides tlxe judge next pro- 
ceeded to charge the jury 

Undsb § 150. Our time how swiftly it passes away — ^Her dimples 
and pleasant smile how beautiful they are — My banks they are covered 
witk bees — The companion of my infancy and friend of my riper years 
she has gone to her rest and left me to deplore my bereavement — Earthly 
happiness what is it where can it be found — The bride she smiled ; and the 
bride she blushed (After punctuaiing the sentences in this paragraph, om 
they stand, give them uu ttgual prose construction andpwactuate accordinglyjj 
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THE COMMA ( C O N T I N TJ B D ) . 
RULE Vm. — SHORT MEMBKBS. 

§ 151* A COMMA must be placed between short members 
of oompomid sentences, connected by andy but, or, nor^for^ 
because, whereas, that expressing purpose, so tfuxt, in drder 
thcUy and other conjunctions. 

1 161. Bepoat Role YHI., relating to short members. If the members are 
ioDg, or contaji subdivisions set off by commas, how must they be separated i 
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EXAJIIFLES. 

1. Edacate men, and you keep them from crime. 

2. Man proposes, but God disposes. 

8. Be temperate in youth, or you will have to be abstinent in old age. 

4. Be virtuous, that you may be respected. 

6. Trayelliug is beneficial, because it enlai^s our ideas. 

6. The ship of state is soon wrecked, unless honesty is at the helm. 

V. Love not sleep, lest thou come to poverty. 

8. The record is lost, so that we can not now decide the point. 

K the members are long, or contain subdiyisions set off by commas, 
they must be separated, according to principles already laid down, by 
the semicolon. 

§ 152. Obserre that a comma must not be placed before thai, when 
not equivalent to in order that ; nor before than, or whether ; as, ** He said 
that he would come." — ^^ Honest poverty is better than fraudulent 
wealth." 

§ 153. No comma must be placed before lest when it immediately 
follows a word with which it is closely connected ; as, ** Let those who 
ritand, take heed lest they MV* 

RULE IX, — COMPOUXD PBEmCATBS. 

§ 154 A comma must be placed before and^ hut^ or^ and 
nor^ when they comiect parts of a compound predicate, un- 
less these parts are very short and so closely connected that 
no point is admissible ; as, ^' I love not the woman that is 
vain of her beauty, or the man that prides himself on his 
wisdom." — ^** We can neither esteem a mean man, nor honcMr 
a deceitful one.'* 

§ 156. If the parts of a predicate consist of but two or three words 
each, construed alike, a comma is not necessary ; as, " Pleasure beckons 
us and tempts us to crime.'* 

§ 156. A comma must not be placed before and and or, when they 
connect two words that are the same part of speech, either unlimited, 
or both limited by adjuncts of similar construction; as, ''Here I 

% 162. Before wbat coqjnnctioiM is it improper to place a comma f 
S 163. Before what conjunction is the comma genendly omitted! 
% 154. Repeat Rule IX., relating to oompoond predicates. 
$ 156. In what case la a comma neoeasary between the parta of a predicate? 
% 166l State the principle that applies to and and or oonnectii]^ two words 
thai arc tho same part of speech. 
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and Sorrow sif — **Tni8t not an vngrfttefal Mm or a ^Bsobedient 
daughter." 

§ 157. The words, however, referred to in the preceding paragraph 
must be separated by the comma, if one is limited by a word or words 
which might be erroneously applied to both ; as, '* I have seven brave 
sons, and daughters.'^ 

§ 158. A comma must be used before coi^unctions, when they con- 
nect two words contrasted, or emphatically distinguished from each 
other ; also, before the adverb not, used without a conjunction between 
contrasted terms ; as, *' Charity both gives, and forgives."—*' Liberal, 
not lavish, is kind Nature's hand." 

RULE X — EQUIVALENTS. 

§ 159. A comma must be placed before ar^ when it in- 
troduces an equivalent, an explanatory word, or a clause de- 
fining tbe writer's meaning ; as, ^^ Autography, ot the art of 
determining a person's character from his handwriting, is 
coming into vogue." — ^ Herodotus was the father of history, 
or rather of profane history." 

§ 160. In double titles of books, a semicolon is genemlly placed beforo 
or, and a comma after it ; as, '* Fascination; or, The Art of Charming.*' 

RULE XL — OMISSION of woeds. 

§ 161. When, to avoid repetition, andy or^ nor, or a verb 
previously used, is omitted, a comma takes its place. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. In what school did the Washingtons, Henrys, Hancocks, Frank- 
lins, and Rutledges, of America, learn the principles of ciyil liberty ? 
(Ahd is here omitted after the first three proper names respectively.) 

2. The merciful man will not maim an insect, trample on a worm, or 
cause an unnecessary pang to the humblest of created things. (Ob is 
omitted after insect.) 

3. In the well-trained heart, neither envy, jealousy, hatred, nor re- 
venge, finds a resting-place. (Nor is omitted after envy andjealounf.) 

% Wt. In what case must the words Just referred to have a comma between 
them? 

1 168. State the principle that applies to cox^unctians connecting contrasted 
words. 

% 169. Repeat Role X., relating to equivalents. 

I lOOi. How are double titles of books to be punctuated ? 

f 161. Repeat Rale XI., relating to the omission of words. QIts examples, 
■how the omissions, and state what point must be inserted. 
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4. Conrersation makes a ready man ; writing, an exact man. (In ih.% 
last member makxs is omitted, and a comma takes its place.) 

§ 162. When this rule is followed, the clauses or members in which 
the omission occurs must be separated by semicolons. When, however, 
the clauses are rery shor^ the style is lively, and the connection close, 
the comma may be employed to set off the clauses or members, and no 
point need be used in the place of the omitted comma ; as, " When the 
Bot sings the praises of sobriety, the miser of generosity, the coward of 
valor, and the atheist of religion, we may easily judge what is the sin- 
cerity of their professions." 

RULE XTT. — ^LAST OF a series. 

§ 163. A comma must be placed before and^ or^ and «or, 
when they connect the last of a series of clauses, or of a suc- 
cession of words that are the same part of speech and in the 
same construction. See Examples 1, 2, 3, under Rule XT. 

EXERCISE. 

Insert in the following sentences whatever points are re- 
quired: — 

tlNDER § 161. Anger glances into the breast of a wise man but it 
rests only in the bosom of fools — The island on which the city of New 
York stands was originally bought from the Indians for twenty-four 
dollars whereas it is now valued at more than a biUion — Week fol- 
lowed week until at last Columbus and his followers were thousands of 
miles from their natire shore — ^Bad men are constantly in search of some 
new excitement that their minds may be diverted from the reproaches 
of conscience — Science is constantly making new discoveries while igno« 
ranee and prejudice refuse to receive those already made — Love flies out 
at the window when poverty comes in at the door — The lives of men 
should be filled with beauty just as the earth and heavens are clothed 
with it 

Under § 162. Honorable peace is better than uncertain war — ^It is 
easier to excite the passions of a mob than to calm them — ^What injus« 
tice that the new world was not called after Columbus — We know not 
whether to-morrow*s sun will find us alive — Shall we forget that truth ia 
mighty — It is a strange fact that man alone of living things delights in 
causing pain to his species 

Under § 153. Take care lest the spoiler come — ^The falling leaves 
bid us beware lest we fix our aifections too firmly on the things of earth 

'■'■'■ ■ '■" — ■■ ■■■ - ■ — — ' y." ' .■■■II III 11 I -.I,. ,,, , ,.,■■,, «.. ^. ■■■■ iM ■ 

% 162. When this rale Ib followed, by what point must the dauset be s^arated f 
What exception is there ? 

% 163. Bepcat Role XII., relating to the last of a series of ckuuea. 
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— ^We should faa^e a care leat sinful pleasures seduce us with their maui 
fold temptations — Beware lest they suddenly fall upon thee 

tTNDER § 154. The great astronomical clock of Strasburg Is twenty- 
four feet higher than the tallest of the Egyptian pyramids and one hun- 
dred and forty feet higher than St. Faults in London — Cicero was supe* 
rior to Demosthenes in the finish of his periods but inferior to him in 
energy and fire — The fool neither knows whether he is right nor cares 
whether he is wrong — The world has gained wisdom from its years and 
is quick to penetrate disguises — The brave man will conquer or perish iq 
the attempt 

Under § 165. Study disciplines the mind and matures the Judgment 
— ^Virtue should be the aim of our youth and the solace of our declining 
years — Tears come and go — ^Galileo read or wrote the greater part of 
the night — Here sit we down and rest — How sweetly and solemnly sound 
the evening chimes 

Under § 156. The bold man does not hesitate to take a position and 
maintain it — Adams and Jefferson died by a singular coincidence July 
4th 1826 — The magnitude of the heavenly bodies and their almost infinite 
distance from us fill our minds with views at once magnificent and sub- 
lime 

Under § 157. I woke and thought upon my dream — ^With the aid 
of the telescope we discern in the moon vast yawning pits and huge vol- 
canoes sending forth their awful fires — In the bazaar may be seen tons 
of ice and vast quantities of ivory from Africa — The relative pronoun 
who is applied to persons and things personified 

Under § 158. Bear and forbear — Brave not rash is the true hero- 
He is not a fool but only foolish — Remember the favors you receive not 
those you confer — ^The credulous may believe this wonderful story not I 
— It is as great a sin to murder one^s self as to murder another 

Under § 159 The period or full stop denotes the end of a complete 
sentence — Republics show little gratitude to their great men or rather 
none at all — Hence originated philosophy or the love of wisdom — At 
this point the lake is ten fathoms or sixty feet deep— The Marquis of 
Anglesea or as he was then called Lord Paget lost a 1^ at the battie 0(^ 
Waterloo 

Under § 160. {Bemde» pwnduaiing ihefoUcmng gentencet, tue eapUalt 
ttfherever required by § 65.) We have just finished reading ** six months 
in the gold-diggings or a miner's experience in eldorado " — A new book 
of travels has just made its appearance entitled " The city of the doges 
or Venice and the Venetians in the nineteenth century " 

Under § 161. Study makes a learned man experience a wise one — 
Bapid exhaustless deep his numbers flowed — Let your pleasure be 
moderate seasonable innocent, and becoming (comma after innoceni 
according to § 163)— Mahomet's Paradise consisted of pure waters shady 
groves luscious fruits and exquisite houris — The author dreads the 
critic the miser the thief the criminal the magistrate and every body 
public opinion — My head is filled with dew my locks with the dropi 
of the night — ^Benevolence is allied to few vices selfishness to few«r 
virtues 
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Under 8 162. Without books justice is donnant philosophy lame 
literature, aumb and all things are involYed in darkness — Without 
modesty beauty is ungraceful learning unattractive and wit disgusting — 
Pride goeth before destruction and a haughty spirit before a faU — Talent 
is surrounded with dangers and beauty with temptations 

Under § 163. Mahomet the founder of Islamism did not hesitate to 
work with his own hands he kindled the fire swept his room made his 
bed milked his ewes and camels mended his stockings and scoured his 
sword — So eagerly the Fiend o'er bog or steep through strait rough denao 
or rare with head hands wings or feet pursues his way 

.Suns moons and stars and clouds his sisters were 
Rocks mountains meteors seas and winds and storms 
His brothers 



LESSON XXIV. 

THE COMMA (oONTINUBd). 

RULE XTTT. — commok connection. 

§ 164 When two or more antecedent portions of a seiK 
tence have a common connection with some succeeding clause 
or word, a comma must be placed after each ; as, ^ She is as 
tall, though not so handsome, as her sister." 

Commas are frequently required, under this rule, after different prep- 
ositions goyeming the same substantive ; as, ** They are fitted for, and 
accustomed to, very different modes of life." 

In the case of a series of adjectives preceding their noun, a comma 
is placed after each but the last ; and there general usage, by an un« 
philosophical anomaly, requires us to omit the point; as, **A quick, 
brilliant, studious, learned man ". This usage violates one of the funda* 
mental principles of punctuation; it indicates, very improperly, that 
the noun man is more closely connected with learned than with the 
other adjectives. Analogy and perspicuity require a comma after 
Jeamed, 

1 164. B«peat Bnle Xm., relating^ to common connection. After what part of 
speech are commas fireqaently required under this rule ? What psage prevails \n 
the case of a series of adjectives procediog their noun i What Is said of this usage f 
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RULE XIV. — ^WOBDB IN PAIB8. 

§165. Words tised in pairs take a oomma after each pair; 
as, *' The dying man cares not for pomp or luxury, palace or 
estate, silver or gold.^' — ^^ Ignorant and superstitious, cun* 
ning and vicious, deceitful and treacherous, the natives of 
this island are among the most degraded of mankind.'' 

RULE XV. — ^WOSDS BEFSATED. 

§ 166. Words repeated for the sake of emjJiasis must be 

set off, with their adjuncts if they have any^ by the comma; 

as, "Verily, verily, I say unto you." 

§ 167. If, howeyer, the repetition is abrapt, proceeds from hesitation, 
or is accompanied with a break in the sentiment, a dash may be used j 
as, " He has gone to his rest — gone, to return no more.** 

RULE XVL — THB mxTNinvs hood. 

§ 168. A comma must be placed before to, the sign of 
the infinitive mood, when equivalent to in order to; as, 
" Cicero sent his son to Athens, to complete his education.*' 



RULE XVn. — QUOTATIONS Ain> OBSEBYATIONS. 

§ 169. The comma must set off quotations, passages re- 
sembling them in form, and observations in general, when 
short and not formally introduced ; as, ^ It was Bion that 
first said, * Know thyself " — " I would here call attention to 
the £Gict, that nature has endowed the body with recuperative 
i&culties, which often enable it to raUy and recover ^m pros- 
tration when science has exhausted all its* remedies in vain.'*. 

When formally introduced by the words ihesey foUomnffj or asfoUotMy 
a oolon must precede the quotation, 

§ 170. When a quotation is divided, a comma must be placed on 

1 165. Repeat Bale XTV., relating to words used in pi|in. 
$ 106. Repeat Rule XV., relating to words repeated. 

1 167. In what case may a dash be used instead of a comma f 

1 166. Repeat Rnle XVI., relating to the infinitive mood. 

1 109. Repeat Rule XVII., relating to quotations. When formally introduced. 
by what point is the qnotation preceded ? 
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each side of the words introduced between its parts ; as, " One to-day,'* 
says Franklin, " is worth two to-morrows." 

RULE XVIIL — COBBBLATIVB TERMS. 

§ 171. Members of sentences containing correlative ad- 
verbs and conjunctions, are separated by the comma ; as, " The 
harder we study, the better we like to study." — ^** As a cloud 
darkens the sky, so sorrow casts a gloom over the souL" 

§ 172. The comma, however, is generally omitted in the case of to — 
that, 90 — flw, rather — iharij and more — thaUy especially when the parts they 
connect are clauses and not members ; unless the related parts contain 
subdivisions separated by the comma, in which case the same point must 
be placed before the last correlative term. 

FXAMFLBS. 

1. He is so exhausted that he can not work. 

2. So act as to gain the respect of men. 

8. The Laplander would rather live in his own land than any other. 
4. Marie Antoinette was more amiable in her life than fortunate in her 
death. 

1. He is so unwell, weak, and exhausted, that he can not work. 

2. 6o think, speak^ and act, as to gain the respect of men. 

8. The Laplander, however, would rather live in his own land, than any 

other. 
4. Marie Antoinette, queen of France, was more amiable in her life, than 

fortunate in her death. 

RULE XIX. — AMBIGUOUS CONSTRUCTIONS. 

§ 173. A comma must be used, even when not required 
by the grammatical construction, wherever it serves to de- 
velop the sense or prevent ambiguity. 

Thus, after a long logical subject, a comma is of service ; as, *' That 
a man thoroughly educated in youth and who has ever since been in the 
habit of composing could make so gross a mistake through ignorance, ia 
almost incredible." 

Cases in which the comma prevents ambiguity have been noticed 
under several of the foregoing rules. 

% ITO. What is the mode of punctnating, when a qnotation is divided f 

§ 171. Repeat Rule XVIII., relating to correlative terms. 

$ 172. In the case of what correlatives is the comma generally omitted ? When, 
however, do they take it ? 

% 173. Repeat Rule XIX., relating to ambiguous constructions. According to 
this rule, where is a comma of service ? 
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RULE XX. — ^zruMBBBS xxpbsssbd bt notmiBS. 

§ 174. Except in the case of dates, numbers written in 

Arabic characters take a comma after each period of three 

figures, beginning at the right; as, *'In 1846, the planet 

Neptime was discovered, and found to be at a distance of 

2,746,271,000 mUes from the sun." 

Dates muBt always be expressed by figures. So must large numbers, 
when many words would be required to denote them. Otherwise, as in 
the case of round numbers, and always for smaU ones, words are to be 
employed. Thus : "^ Venus is, In round numbers, tixty-siz million miles 
from the sun; its exact distance is ^,131,000 miles.**— ** We leave the 
ninety-nine sheep that are safe, to look after the one that is lost** 

EXERCISE. 

Supply the points omitted in the following sentences : — 

UiTDiaK § 164. The spirit of lib^y must ehange it Is fast changing 
the face of the earth — The world at this moment is regarding us with a 
willing but something of a fearful admiration — ^The literature of a nation 
is one of its highest and certainly one of its most refined elements of 
greatness — He who lacks decision of character nmy win the love but he 
certainly can not gain the respect of his fellow men — ^This doctrine is 
founded upon and consistent with the truth 

TTimxR § 165. These shores rough and cold barbarous and barren 
devoid of comforts and even necessaries peopled with fierce beasts and 
fiercer savages became their home — Sink or swim survive or perish I am 
for the Declaration — Vicissitudes of good and evil of trials and consola- 
tions of joy and sorrow of cloud and sunshine fill up the life of man — I 
M take ihee N to my wedded wife to have and to hold from this day for- 
ward for better for worse for richer for poorer in sickness and in health 
to love and to cherish till death us do part 

Under § 166. Lend lend your wings I mount I fly — Quit oh quit this 
mortal frame — Speak not harshly speak not harshly to the orphan^s 
tender heart — Charge charge on the cravens — Some shriek shriek madly 
in the whirling gulf — He swam the Tiber unhurt unhurt alike by his fall 
and the weapons of the enemy 

Under § 167. Dust dust thou art vile and dishonored dust — ^The 
tyrant slept slept but rested not — We have promised we have promised 
but recollect under certain restrictions — I fear I fear that he will play 
you false — Tou think him happily situated happily situated with a con- 
science that allows him no rest a conscience which keeps his evil deeds 
constantly before his eyes 



^ f 174. Repeat Bole XX., relating to numbers expressed by flgnres. How 

aaast dates always he expressed? How, large numbers? Bound numbers t 
Hmall numbers? 

I « 
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IJndsb § 168. The people of Mayence to show their gxatitnde to Gut- 
tenberg the mventor of printing have erected in his honor a magnificent 
statue wrought by the sculptor Thorwaldsen — ^Tyrants when reason and 
argument make against them have recourse to yiolence'to silence their 
opponents — He comes to heal the sick and set the captive free — Oh 
that I had the wings of the morning to flee to the uttermost parts of the 
earth 

Under § 169. A poet aptly asks '*What will not men attempt for 
sacred praise ''^Let the thought be deeply engraved upon your heart 
that every moment which flies is irrecoverably lost — The schoolmen of 
the Middle Ages occupied themselves with discussing the important 
question whether spirits can move from one place to another without 
passing through the intervening space— Let our fixed resolve be liberty 
or death — ^The truth of Swift's assertion that no man ever wished him- 
self younger may well be questioned 

Under § 170. " Liars " says Aristotle " are not believed even when 
they speak the truth " — " An angePs arm " says the poet Young ^ can't 
snatch me from the grave ; legions of angels '' he adds with equal truth 
" can't confine me there '' — ^With what motive it may be asked did Gbat- 
terton commence his course of imposture For pecuniary profit I answer 
or perhaps for the pleasure of deceiving the world 

Under § 171. Neither can wealth make a bad man respectable nor 
can poverty sink a worthy person below the station his virtues deserve 
— ^As thy day is so shall thy strength be — ^Whether Jansen is entitled 
to the undivided honor of inventing the telescope or Metius had pre- 
viously discovered the principle involved in that instrument is a subject 
of discussion among the learned — Though he slay me yet will I trust in 
him 

Under § 172. They now live more happily than ever — ^They now Hve 
more respectably comfortably and happily than ever— Catiline was so 
overcome with shame that he could not speak— -Catiline was so overcome 
with shame disappointment and anger that he could not speak — ^The his- 
tory of the United States shows a more rapid advance in power and im- 
portance than has ever been made by any other nation — Cicero was as 
vain as he was eloquent 

Under § 173. To assume that a person is guilty of an offence because 
appearances happen to be against him is manifestly unjust — ^The author 
of these profound and philosophical essays on the abstract questions of 
Moral Philosophy was a poor blacksmith — Men who have no desire to 
participate in the factious quarrels and personal animosities which now 
unhappily distract the land are rudely dragged into the arena of politics 
— ^Books and study only teach the proper use of books 

Under § 174. In 1800 the population of the city of New York was 
60489 in 1850 it was 616597 showing an increase during this lapse of fifty 
years of 466108 souls — In 1860 the debt of the state of New York 
amounted to $22859053 we may call it in round numbers twenty*three 
millions of dollars — ^The comet of 1811 had a diameter of at least 560000 
geographical miles and a tail eighty-eight millions of miles in length 
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LESSON XXV. 

THB COMMA (cONTIHUBD). 

§ 175. As the rules for the comma are numerous and 
more difficult of application than those relating to the other 
points, it has been thought best to illustrate them with a 
misoellaneous exercise, which will bring before the student's 
mind, in connection, all the cases in which this point is re- 
quired. Cautions are first presented, for the purpose of 
warning the student againstyerrors whidi the author has 
found that the inexperienced are most likely to make. 

Cautiok L Do not suppose that a sentence, simplj be- 
cause it is long, must contain a comma. Unbroken connec- 
tion between the parts of a sentence, no matter how long it 
maj be, precludes the use of this point. Thus : ^^It is hard 
for those who pride themselves on the greatness of man to 
belieye that those mighty cities which were once the wonder 
and admiration of the ancient world could so entirely have 
disappeared that their position is now a subject of discus- 
sion among scholars and antiquaries.'' 

Caution H. Do not insert a comma between a grammat- 
ical subject and its verb, when the one immediately follows 
the other. A rhetorical pause is, in this case, sometimes re- 
quired before the verb ; but a comma, never. 

Caution ILL There must be no comma before and^ 
when it connects two words only ; as, '^ A prosperous and 
happy country". 

Caution IV. Observe the difference of punctuation in 
sentences like the following : — 

The Romans, having conquered the world, were unable to conquer 

themselves. 
The Romans having conquered the world, freedom of thought and 

action became extinct. 



1 176. What Is said of the roles for the comma f What is the substance of 
Caution L r of Caution H. ? of Caution m. ? of Caution IV. T of Caution V. ? 
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In the fint sentence, Jtomans is the grammatical subject of were, and 
the parenthetical participial clause between these words must be set off 
by a comma on each side. In the second, Bamaru, being used absolute- 
ly with the participle having conqtteredy must not be separated from it by 
a comma, but this point must be reserved for the termination of the en- 
tire absolute clause. 

Caution V. When you are in doubt as to the propriety 

of inserting commas, omit them ; it is better to have too few 

than too many. 

MISCELLANEOUS EXERCISE. 

Supply such points as are necessary in the following 
sentences : — 

Undkr Bulk I. Education if it can not accomplish every thing can 
nevertheless accomplish much — ^Achilles unquestionably was a puissant 
warrior but had not the poetry of Homer immortalized his name he 
would now in all likelihood have been as little known as the meanest 
soldier in the Grecian host 

IlNnEB Rule II. By all that you hold dear on earth listen to my 
prayer — To accomplish these ends he left no means however insignifi- 
cant untried — ^If I were not Alexander I would be Diogenes — If fortune 
has played thee false to-day do thou play true for thyself to-morrow — 
Never be discouraged however gloomy the prospect 

Under Rule HI. In every line of Dante's " Divine Comedy '* we 
discern the asperity which is produced by pride struggling with misery 
• — We designate as the mind that part of us which feelsknows and thinks 
— ^A man renowned for repartee often sacrifices the feelings of his friends 
to Ms attempts at wit — ^The means by which men acquire glory are 
various 

Under Rule IV. Hail Patience blest source of peace blest cure for 
every pain — Sisters and brothers how many may you be — ^Were I even 
declared king or elected president of such a nation I should esteem it 
no honor — ^The genealogy of princes the field-book of conquerors history 
is wdl worthy of our attention 

Under Rule Y. Among the noblest attributes of a virtuous man is 
justice — Over the matchless talents of Washington probity threw her 
brightest lustre — Of infancy childhood boyhood and youth we have been 
discoursing — Than pleasure's exaggerated promises nothing can be more 
alluring to youth 

Under Rule YI. All that live must die — Apostles prophets and 
martyrs have proved the truth of the Christian faith — All the rules of 
eloquence the precepts of philosophy and the refined conversation of 
Athens to which place he was sent by his father for the completion of 
his education failed to make Cicero's son an orator or a man of talent — 
Worlds above around beneath and on all sides arch thee about as a 
centre 
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Under Rulb VII. The ship having left her wharf a salate was fired 
from the shore — ^A habit of mdolence once formed it is extremely difll- 
cult to shake it off — The campaign thus fairly opened both parties pros- 
ecuted the war with unprecedented vigor — ^Ye men of Rome shake off 
your sloth 

Undkr Rulb YIII. The snn sets but he will rise again— We obey 
the laws of society because it is expedient to do so— Art is long but 
time is fleeting — Great poets are rare while empty rhymesters can be 
counted by thousands — Must we submit to such indignities in order that 
we may have enough to eat 

Undbb Rvlx IX. Man wants bnt little here below nor wants that 
little long — Sincerity is as valuable as knowledge and on some accounts 
more so— Gunning and avarice may gain an estate but can not gain 
friends — ^We are naturally inclined to praise those who praise us and to 
flatter those who flatter us 

Undeb Rvlb X. English Grammar or the art of speaking and writ- 
ing the English language correctly can not in this country be too much 
studied — ^The Persians or rather the survivors of them retreated from 
the field of battle with all possible despatch — ^Toung ladies* seminaries 
or as they were formerly called girls' schools abound in this part of the 
country 

Under Rule XI., XIL Modem times with all their boasted progress 
have never produced as strong a man as Samson as meek a man as Moses 
or as wise a man as Solomon — Life is short unsatisfactory and uncertain 
-»-Men women and children stare cry out and run — Cesar came saw and 
oonquered 

Under Rxtle Xili. Deeds not words are the proper tests by which 
to try a man's character — ^Who is so beautiful who so graceful as the 
maid of Lodore — I beg of you beware of and avoid the evil-doer — How 
sweet the voice how blessed the words of him who offers consolation to 
the mourner 

Under Rule XIT. Poverty and distress desolation and ruin are the 
consequences of civil war — Virtue without industry and idleness without 
vice are impossibilities — Generous but not prodigal frugal but not par- 
' simonious brave but not rash learned but not pedantic this prince main- 
tained a happy medium between all objectionable extremes 

Under Rule XT. Onward onward strong and steady — Blessed 
thrice blessed is the peace-maker — There we hope to enjoy rest never- 
ending rest rest in which are concentrated all conceivable pleasures — 
Suddenly there came a tapping as of some one gently rapping rapping 
at my chamber door — Lochiel Lochiel beware of the day 

Under Rule XVI. We must respect ourselves to have others respect 
US — ^A man must be a genius indeed to say any thing new about Niag- 
ara — ^Eat to live do not live to eat — He is going to Europe to see whether 
travelling will benefit his health 

Under Rule XVII. It was a principle of O'Oonnell's that no politi- 
cal advantage is worth a crime — ^When Xerxes sent a haughty message 
to Leonidas that he should deliver up his arms the Spartan warrior 
answered in true Laconic style "Let him come and take them"— 
Language" says Talleyrand "was given us to conceal our thoughts" 



it 
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UiiDBR RmuB XYm. Though Tycho de Brahe who lived near the 
slose of the sixteenth century certainly recognized the correctness of 
the Copemican system at an early period yet his ambitious yanity and 
religious prejudices urged him to oppose it — ^Either you must confess 
your crime or I shall have to suffer unjustly 

Under Rule XIX. To contemplate abstract subjects only disciplines 
the mind rarely if ever interesting it-*A long course of conduct so en- 
tirely opposed to what honest men consider reqnired by the great prin- 
ciples of truth and justice can not be passed over without the strongest 
reprobation 

Under Rule XX. The lol^est mountain in the moon is said by as- 
tronomers to be 26691 feet high-— The surface of the sun contains 
1866812000000 square miles that of the moon 10350400 that of the earth 
148512000 



LESSON XXVI. 

THE DASH. 

§ 176. The dash, a character of comparativelj recent in- 
troduction, has of late, both by writers and printers, been 
very wrongly endowed with the functions of parentheses, 
comma, semicolon, colon, and even period; and is now ex- 
tensively used by many, who find it a convenient substitute 
when ignorance prevents them horn employing the proper 
point. Against this prevailing abuse the student can not 
be too impressively warned. The dash has its legitimate 
uses, and performs a part in which no other point can 
properly take its place ; but it must not be allowed to over- 
step its proper limits. Use this point, therefore, only where 
it is strictly required by the following Rules : — 

RUIjE I. — ^BREAKS, SUSPENSIONS, TRANSITIONS, &C. 

§ 177. The dash is used to denote a break in the con- 
struction, a suspension of the sense, an unexpected transition 

1 178. When was the dash first Introduced f What Is said of its use at the 
present day ? 

1 177. Repeat Role I., relating to breaks, suspensions, Ac. 
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in the sentiment^ a suddeo mteniq>tioii|and hesitation in the 

speaker. 

BXAMFLSS. 

1. Nero, Domitian, Galignla, Heliogabalns— <nie a&d the same chftracter 
belongs to them all. 

2. Politicians are briUiant| Tersatile, profoand, far<8eeiii|^— everything 
but honest 

He had no malice in his mind— 
No ruffles on his shirt 

4. **No one is aware of your imprisonment but Sir William, and he 
is " 

" Here 1 ^ interrupted a deep Toice, as the door flew open. 

5. " I would do it, but — ^but — to say the truth — ^I " 

** To say the truth, you are afraid,** broke in the earl. 

RULE n. — ^AFTER OTHBB POINTS. 

§ 178. A dash may be used after other points, when a 
greater pause than thej usually denote is required. 

Hence it appears that the dash is a rhetorical as well as 
a grammatical pdnt. 

Under this rule, a dash is used in thetfollowing cases : — 
I. After a period, interrogation-point, and exclamation-point 

1. When a writer passes to a new branch of his subject without 
commencing a new paragraph ; as, '* From this it is evident that 
friendship had its origin in the social feelings which nature has 
implanted in the breast of man. — Let us now look at its effects.** 

2. In dialogues, when in the same paragraph one person ceases 
speaking and another begins ; as, *' * Art thou not — '^ — * What ? * — 
' A traitor ! '— * Yes.'—* A villain ! '— * Granted.' " 

8. A dash is generally placed after the three points above men- 
tioned, between a passage quoted and the name of the author or 
book it is taken from ; also, between a side-head and the subject- 
matter to which it belongs ; also, between sentences that have no 
connection, when brought together in the same paragraph. 

1 178. Bepeat Rule n., relating to tbe use of the dash after otherpoints. What 
kind Of a point does this show the dash flometimes to be f After what points is a 
dash sometimes required by a change of subject? In what case? When is a dash 
i;^iiired after U&e period^ Interrogation-point, and ezdamation-point in dia- 
lognes f State the principle that applies to the use of the dash after these three 
points, in the case of quoted passafi^, side-heads, and unconnected sentences. 
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a. Men of humor are always, in some degree, men of genius. — Colx- 
RiDGE's TabU-Tcdk, 

h. Form of the Earth. — Heraclitus supposed that the earth had the 
form of a canoe ; Aristotle, that it was shaped like a timbrel ; 
Anaximander, that it was a vast cylinder. 

e. For dashes between unconnected sentences, see Exercise on p. 130. 

jll. After a colon, when reference is made by thiiy thete, fcUommg^ or 
tuffJUom^ to several succeeding sentences or a new paragraph ; as, 
^ The cloth having been removed, the president rose and made the 
following address : — 

^ Ladies and gentlemen, we have assembled, &c.' ** 

ni. After a semicolon a dash is sometimes used, though not absolutelj 
necessary, when the last member is placed in lively contrast with 
the first, or implies strong opposition to it ; as, ^ He chastens ; — 
but he chastens to save.'' 

IV. After a comma, 

1. When it follows a logical subject consisting of several particulars 
separated by semicolons, or by commas, when, for the sake of 
greater definiteness, the words a//, Meas, a// (hete^ 9uch^ or the 
like, referring to the particulars before enumerated, are intro- 
duced as the immediate subject of a verb ; as, " To be overlooked, 
slighted, and neglected ; to be misunderstood, misrepresented, and 
slandered ; to be trampled under foot by the envious, the igno- 
rant, and the vile ; to be crushed by foes, and to be distrusted 
and betrayed even by friends, — such is too often the fate of 
genius." 

S. When, in consequence of the omission of nrnndy^ or a shnilar 
word, a longer pause is required than that usually denoted by 
the comma, though the connection is so close as not to admit a 
higher point ; as, ^ There is one feeling, and only one, that seems 
to pervade the breasts of all men alike, — ^tbe love of life.^ 

RULE m. — KEPETrnoNS. 

§ 179. The dash is used before a repeated word or ex- 
pression, when the repetition is abrapt or exdamatoiy, pro- 

When must a daeh follow a colon f When is this point tMrnetimes oaed altar ^ 
■emieolon f In what two cages is a dash required after a comma f 

1 119. Bepeat Bale III., relating to repetitioBB. 
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ceeds from heeitation, or is acoompanied with a chaiigt) in 
the sentiment. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Here sleeps the dust of Cicero— Cicero ! who onoe thrilled a world 
with his eloquence. 

2. He is a — a — Br— «xcase me, but I must say it — a cold-blooded Tillain. 

8. Such is your aflfected, sentimental lover— a lover of nothing but 
- himselfl 

RULE IV.— oMissioira. 

§ 180. The dash is used to denote an omission of letters, 
figures, and words ; as, ^ On a bright summer day in the 

year 18 — j the stirring little village of was thrown into 

unusual excitement by the arrival of the £r^^— family from 
London." 

EXERCISE. 
In the following sentences supply the omitted points : — 

Under § 177. I am your lordship^s most obsequious zounds what a 
peer of the realm — And bid her you mark me on Wednesday next but 
soft what day is this — Rich honesty often dwells in a poor house like 
your pearl in a spoiled oyster — If it should rain I request the poor thing 
may have a a what^s this coat coat no coach^-Fm off Sir Charles 111 do 
your errands A double-barrelled gun two scruples of jalap my lady's 
poodle your lordship^s wig a sticking-plaster they shall be here within 
the hour — ^* My friend the counsellor " " Say learned friend if you please 
sir ** — ** There is a business Mr. Alderman fallen out which you may 
oblige me infinitely by I am very sorry that I am forced to be trouble- 
some but necessity Mr. Alderman " ** Ay sir as you say necessity But 
upon my word dear sir I am very short of money at present still *' 
" That's not the matter sir " — They poisoned my very soul hot burning 
poisons— Away ungrateful wretch A father's curse rest Alas what am I 
doing I can not curse my son — It was a sight that child in the agony of 
death that would have moved a heart of stone 

A crimson handkerchief adorned his head 
His face was cheerful and his nose was red 

Under 8 178. They were about laying violent hands upon me in 
the senate-house What must this empire then be unavoidably over- 
turned — ^*' Inform me friend is Alonzo the Peruvian confined in this 
dungeon " " He is '* " I must speak with him " " You must not " " He 
is my friend " " Not if he were your brother " " What is to be his fate " 
*' He dies at sunrise *' " Ha then I am come in time " — I find it profita- 
ble sometimes to indulge in such reflections as these All men are mor- 
tal Since the Creation only two men have escaped death There I ore 



9 180. Repeat Rule IV., relating to omissions. 
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however Ukdy it may appear that I shall hold a perpetaal lease c^ life 
the time comes when like my fathers I must close my eyes ozc this 
pleasant world — I go but when I come 'twill be the burst of ocean in 
the earthquake I go but not to leap the gulf alone — The ambition mi 
man constantly ni^^king him dissatisfied with what he has and inspiring 
him with desires for what is beyond his reach his enyy which renders a 
neighbor's prosperity odious in his eyes his selfishness which robs him 
of the purest enjoyment God has ever youchsafed that of doing good 
to his species these ignoble passions entail on him a succession of mis* 
eries and make life one scene of trial — ^I pause for a reply None Then 
none have I offended — ^The bounding of Satan over liie walls of Para- 
dise his sitting in the shape of a cormorant on the tree of life his 
alighting among the herd of animals which are so beautifully represent- 
ed as playing about Adam and Eve his transforming himself into dif- 
ferent shapes in order to hear their conyersation all these circumstances 
giye ab agreeable surprise to the reader — Copernicus was instructed in 
tiiat sdhool where it is fortunate when one can be well taught the family 
circle 

Anokr. As the whirlwind in its fury teareth up trees and deformeth 
the face of nature or as an earthquake in its convulsions overtumeth 
cities so the rage of an angry man throweth mischief around him danger 
and destruction wait on his hand Doddey 

Under § 179. Merciful yes merciful as the hawk is to the dove — 
Prominent among the philosophers of antiquity is Socrates Socrates who 
looked beyond the absurd fables of his country's mythology Socrates who 
lifted his voice in behalf of truth and died a martyr in its cause Socrates 
who advanced as far in moral enlightenment as it was possible for the 
human intellect to do unaided by a revelation from on high — ** I would 
not return if if" " If 3^u thought I would allow you to remain " inter- 
rupted the earl harshly — Shall I who have spent my life in the camp I 
who have shed my blood in defence of my country I who am a soldier 
by experience as well as profession shall I compare myself with this 
flaunting captain-— He has a weakness a weakness of the head as well 
as the stomach^" I will inquire into the matter and if if" '' Well if" 
broke in my father impatient of delay — He is full of love love for him- 
self—Our frioid is afiOicted with a grievous consumption a consumption 
of victuals 

Uin>ER § 180. A series of observations made in 18 showed that of 
one hundred shooting stars four had an elevation from the earth of 1 — 3 
miles fifteen of 8 6 miles twenty-two of 6 10 miles thirty-five of 10 
16 miles thirteen of 16 20 miles three of about 80 miles one of 46 46 
miles one of about 60 miles and one of over 100 miles — In the year 
I visited L — In the winter of 1849 60 I studied this subject attentively 
and obtained much useful information respecting it from Goldsmith's 
^ History of the Earth and Animated Nature " chaps 4 9 
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LESSON XXVII. 

PABBNTHESBS. — BBAOKBTS. 

g 181. Thb word Pabbmthbsis means a putting in b&' 
Hde^ and the term is applied to a word or words introduced 
into a sentence for tlie purpose of explaining, modifying, or 
adding to, the leading proposition, but inserted abruptly, in 
suoh a way as to break the connection between dependent 
parts and interfere with their hann<xiious flow. Such an 
expression is placed between cunres, known as parentheses 
or marka of parenthesis^ It is indicated in reading by using 
a lower tone of voice and more rapid delivery than are em- 
ployed for the rest of the passage. An example is pre- 
sented in the following sentence: " Shall we continue (alas 
that I should be constrained to ask the question ! ) in a course 
so dangerous to health, so enfeebling to mind, so destructive 
to character ? " 

§ 182. Old writers, with whom intricate constructions 
and violations of unity were common, made frequent use of 
parentheses. The obvious disadvantage, however, of intro- 
ducing propositions within propositions, a practice which 
draws off the reader's attrition from the main point, and 
too often invcdves the saoifioe of perspicuity, harmony, and 
strength, has led late critics to advise the use of less in- 
tricate sentences, and to proscribe parentheses as incom- 
patible with nervousness of style. 

**0n some oocasioDS," says Blair, '^ these [parentheses] may have 
a spirited appearance ; as prompted by a certain vivacity of thought, 
which can glance liappily aside as it is going along. But, for the most 
part, their eflbct is extremely bad ; being a sort of wheels within wheels ; 
sentences in the midst of sentences ; the perplexed method of disposing 

S 181. What does the word parenthesis mean? To what Is the term applied t 
What marks are used to endoee such ezpresstons ? How aro they Indicated in 
reading? 

1 183. By whom were parentheses often employed? What is the advice of 
later critics, and on what ia it baaed? What ia the substance of Blair's remark 
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•f some thoQgbt, wldch a writer wants art to introduce m Its proper 
place.*' Watts, also, remarks on this subject, ** Do not suffer everj oc- 
casional thought to carry you away into a long parenthesis/' The pro- 
priety of such observations is so evident that good writers at the present 
day avoid formal parentheses as much as possible. The marks by which 
they are denoted have now, therefore, become comparatively rare ; but in 
the cases covered by the following rule they can not well be dispensed with. 

§ 183. RtTLK I. — Marks of parenthesis are used to en- 
close words whidi explain, modify^ or add to, the leading 
proposition of a sentence, when introduced in such a way as 
to break the connection between dependent parts and inter- 
fere with their harmonious flow. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Matilda (such was the lady^s name) smiled sweetly at this address. 

2. The doctrine of the immortality of the soul and a system of future re- 
wards and punishments was taught explicitly (at least as explicitly as 
could be expected of an ancient philosopher) by Socrates. 

8. Are you still (I fear from the tone of your letter you must be) trou- 
bled with these apprehensions ? 

§ 184. Doubts may sometimes arise as to whether it is better to use 
parentheses, or commas, as prescribed in § 122 for parenthetical clauses. 
The latter point is preferable when the words in question coalesce readily 
with the rest of the sentence, but is inadmissible when a complete or in* 
dependent member is inserted ; particularly if it is brought in abruptly 
or its construction differs from that of the parts between which it stands. 
The following examples will illustrate these cases. 

1. Every star, as we infer from indisputable facts. Is the centre of a 
planetary system. 

2. Every star (and this great truth is inferred from indisputable facts) is 
the centre of a planetary system. 

g 186. The proper place for parentheses is the middle of a sentence; 
yet loose writers sometimes place them at the end ; as, ** Such is the 
wonderful account given by travellers of the natives of Patagonia (trav- 
ellers, you know, are sometimes fond of the marvellous)." 

on the Bubject T What does Watts advise ? Wbat is said of the use of pareotheses 
at the present day ? 

$ 188. Repeat Bule I., relating to the purpose for which marks of parentheses 
are used. 

S 184. Wbat is sometimes a matter of question f When is the eomma prefer- 
able r When Is It inadmissible t 

1 186. Wbat is the proper plaoe for parentheses ? Where do loose writers 
sometimes place them ? 
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% 186. Expresnoni of approbfttioQ or clisaiiprobBtion introdnoed Int^ 
reports of speeches as haying been made by the audience, as well as re- 
marks by the person reporting or publishing them, must be enclosed in 
parentheses; as, 

This doctrine, as lon^ as I hare breath, I shall oppose. (Hear I 
hear ! ) I shall oppose it m this hall ; I shall oppose it on the hustings. 
(Cheers, mingled with hisses.) Nor shall I hesitate to publish to the 
world on wh<Mn rests the responsibility of advocating so arbitrary, un- 
just, and in all respects infamous, a measure. (Cries i]i ** Order ! " 
'* Order ! " from all parts of the hall.) 

§ 187. In dramatic compositions, Erections to the performers and all 
other parts not strictly belonging to the dialogue are enclosed in paren- 
theses ; except the names of the speakers, as they successiyely take up 
the discourse, which, constituting side-heads^ are set off by a period and 
dash, or by a period alone ; thus : — 

Cicero. — ^Expel him, lictors. Clear the senate-housa 

( They surround him,) 
Catiline {strrtggling Ihrcugn them). — ^I go, — but not to leap the 
gulf alone. 
You build my funeral-pile, but your best blood 
Shidl quench its flame.— -(7b the licUtrt) Back, slaves! — I will 
return. 

{He rushes out. The scene dotes.) 

§ 188. RuLB n. — ^Matter within parentheses must be 
punctuated just as it would be in any other position, except 
before the last parenthetical mark. There, if the matter 
introduced is complete in itself as regards both construction 
and sense, an interrogation-point, an exclamation-point, or 
(in the case of the remarks and directions alluded to in 
§ 186, 187) a period may be used, according to the character 
of the sentence. If the parenthesis is incomplete in sense, 
however, there must be no point before the last mark. See 
the examples under § 186, 187, as well as the following : — 

1. Men are bom equal (here T see you frowning, biting your lip, and 
shaking your head) ; it is circumstances only that cast their lots in 
different stations. 



f 18ft. In reports of speeches, what are parentheses used ftv eudosing t 

5 187. In dmmatic oompostttonfl, what aro endoeed withhi parentheses ? What 
points ft>now the names of the speakers, used as side-heads T 

5 188. Repeat Rule 11., relating to matter wltUn parenlheses. 
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2. Robert \b wasting his time (wm it for this his family made sach sacri- 
fiiies f) in idle amusements. 

^ The poets (tender-hearted swains !) have portrayed love as no prose- 
writer has ever been able to paint it 

§ 189. RtJLB HL — Marks of parenthesis are not neces- 
sarily aocompanied with other points ; neither, on the other 
hand, do thej supersede the latter. Whatever point would 
be needed between the parts if the parenthesis were lefik 
out, must be retained. If a colon or semicolon is required, 
it must stand after the last parenthetical mark ; if a comma, 
it must occupy the same position unless a parenthetical 
clause immediately precedes, in which case it must stand 
before the first mark of parenthesis. 

'* Matilda (such was the lady's name) smiled sweetly at this address." 
Here we have no comma, because none would be needed if the paren- 
thesis were left out ; — ** Matilda smiled sweetly at this address." 

** If a tree Is known by its fruits (and who t|iat belicTes Scripture 
can doubt it ?\ what must we think of these men ? '* Here the comma 
required after the hypothetical clause is inserted after the last mark of 
parenthesis. 

" Are you still, my friend, (I fear from th« tone of your letter you 
must be) troubled with these apprehensions?" Here the required 
comma is placed before the parenthesis, because the parenthetical clause, 
piy friend^ immediately precedes. 

§ 190. Rule IV. — An interrogation-point within paren- 
theses is often placed after an assertion or supposition, to 
throw doubt on it ; and an exclamation-point similarly en- 
closed is used to denote wonder, irony, or contempt; as, 
*' When I get the office (?), I shall spend my leisure time in 
reading." — " This accurate scholar ( I ), who went to Eton 
and graduated at Cambridge, has actually made a dozen gramr 
matical mistakes within the compass of one short paragraph.** 



BRACKETS. 

§ 191. B&AGKETS are used principally in quoted pas- 

1 189. What does Rule IIL say refipectfng the nee of other maiks when paren- 
theses arB etnplonedt Where most a colon or semicolon, if required, stand ? 
'Where, a comma? Olre the examples, and show why they are so pnnetoated. 

1 190. Repeat Rale IV., lelatiDg to ti» enclosing of iolecvQgatlOBr^otnts and 
ezdamatloii-poiiits within parentheses. 
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sages, to enclose words improperly omiited by the author or 
introduced to correct a mistake. Sometimes^ like parentheses^ 
they enclose an observation^ an explanatory word, or a crit- 
ical remark, that does not belong to the quotation. They 
are also employed in dictionaries and similar woiks to en- 
close the figured pronunciation of a word, the primitive from 
which it is derived, or a reference to some other term* 



1. He might hare been happy, and bow [he] is oonrinoed of it 

2. A yariety of pieaeing objects meet [meete] the eye. 

3. Mrs. Hemans was bom to be a great poet [Bhe may have been 
bom to be a great poet ; but, if so, we can not help thinking that she 
woefully missed her mark.] 

4. PcnT-MAimB [pet'te-mA'trJ n. Aeoxeomb. 

As regards the pohits to be used in connection with brackets, and 
the proper method of punctuating the matter contained within them, 
the same principles apply as those laid down for parentheses in § 188, 189, 

When an independent sentence is enclosed, as in Eicample 8 given 
above, a period, an interrogation-point, or an exclamation-point must be 
nsed before the last bracket, according to the character of the sentence. 

EXERCISE. 

In the following sentences, supply the points required : — 

Under § 183, 186. Is it I must take the liberty of asking because no 
law touches the case that you thus violate justice — For I know that in 
me that is in my flesh dwelleth no good thhig — He had not been there 
so I was informed by those who lived in the neighborhood since the year 
1840 — ^He Mr. Brown had never before found himself in so embarrass- 
ing a position He was overcome and he begged the company would not 
think he was exaggeratins his feelings with this unexpected mark of 
esteem — I expected to find every thing that great wealUi for my friend 
is a man of property and taste for his taste is admitted to be unex- 
ceptionable could bestow— Here we took dinner though conscience will 
hardly allow me to dignify sour bread and musty eggs by so high- 
sounding a name 

Under § 186, 187. I agree with the honorable gentleman Mr. Allen 
that it is pleasing to every generous mind to obey the dictates of sym- 
pathy but sir trath and justice impose <m us higher obligations Length- 
ened appkiuse and confusion in the galleries during which several scn- 

S 191. For what are brackets UBedt What nse Is made of them In dtetkm- 
aries? What points may be used in connectiou with brackets t How must the 
matter they enckMe be punctuated t When an iodependent sentence Is enclosed, 
what point mast precede the last biaclaitr 
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tences were lost Mr Ohairmaii I can not rote for tliis resolution Cheers 
I owe it not only to my country but to the rights of man of which so 
much is said to preserve the wise and long-established policy of the 
former and to stand by the principle of non-intervention as a high moral 
defence and security for the latter The speaker took his seat amid loud 
applause 

Sentinel Gk> in Hat Sentinel 

BoLLA calls Alonzo Alonzo 

JSnier Alofuso speahing as he comes in 

Alonzo How Is my hour elapsed Well I am ready 

Under § 188. The honorable gentleman on the right Mr Boubleday 
of Louisiana has overlooked one important point — I wish and why should 
I deny it that this compliment had been paid to any one rather than my- 
self— -She had managed this matter so well oh she was the most artful 
of women that my father's heart was gone before I suspected it was in 
danger — Consider and oh may the consideration sink deep into your 
heart that one crime inevitably leads the way to others 

Under § 189. 'While we earnestly desire the approbation of our fel- 
low-men and this desire the better feelings of our nature can not fail to 
awaken we should shrink from gaining it by dishonorable means— 
Such was the creed of the Stoics see Tennemann's Manual Vol II p 230 
and their principles were for the most part strictly carried out in life— 
The baron left to himself malice itself could not wish him a worse ad- 
viser resolved on a desperate course — Could he possibly have committed 
this crime I am sure he could not which as all will acknowledge is at 
variance with the whole tenor of his life 

Under g 190. This would-be scholar once declared that the Iliad 
was the noblest poem in the Latin language — Her intellectual beauty is 
certainly surpassed only by her physical charms — ^Entering into conver- 
sation with his most Christian Majesty I was shocked to hear views ad- 
vanced which would almost have disgraced a heathen 

Under § 191. A man had four sons and he divided his property be- 
tween among them — Be more anxious to acquire knowledge than about 
showing to show it — He has little more of the scholar besides than the 
name—Some alas too few for the well-being of society place their bliss 
in action some in ease — ^Elude Latin dudo v. t. to escape — ^Ennui ong- 
we weariness dulness of spirit — Peter-wort n. A plant See Saint 
Peter's Wort 



LESSON XXVIII. 

APOSTROPHE. — HYPHEN.— QUOTATION-POINTS. 

Besides the grammatical points, various other marks 
are employed in written and printed matter; the princi- 
pal of these are the Apostrophe ('), the Hyphen (-), and 
Quotation-points (** '*). 

« I ■ ...I I II I I 111 —II »— .— . I I ■■ II. r 

Besides the gnnunatical points, wbat cvtber marks an emplojod f 
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THE APOSTROPHE. 

§ 192. The word apostbophs means a tofrning frcvn or 
away. The mark so called has the same form as the oommai 
and differs from it only in being placed above the line. 

RULE L— OMISSION OF lbttebs. 

§ 193. The apostrophe is used to denote the omission of 
a letter or letters ; as, His^ JTHj (fer^ tM. 

The period and the dash are also employed, as we hare already 
seen, for this purpose. The foUowmg distinction, howeyer^ ia to be ob- 
serred: — 

1. The period is employed mainly in abbreviations of titles, proper 
names, technical and tabular terms, and foreign words ; as, P. M. Q^ 
for FottmaU/iT Qefherol ;—j4U, K, Folk, for Jama Knox Polk i--' 
D. Fl, for Deo volente, God wUling ;-'-hu,^ for hushd, 

2. The dash is used when it is desired to allude to an object without 
making known what it is; as, ^*In the year 18 — , the usually quiet 
viUage of L was thrown into a state of excitement," Ac 

% In most other cases^ that is^ when the object is merely to abbreviate 
common English words which do not fall under the above dasses, or 
to contract two words into one, the apostrophe is employed. • 

RULE n. — ^POSSKSSIVB CASB. 

§ 194. The apostrophe is used to denote the possessive 
case of noims; as, Indians trecuurea; — Jcingf daughJterB. 

To form the possessive case, singular nouns take '«/ as, f<aiey*% 
flight; Thoima^H unhdief. Plural nouns ending in «.take the apos- 
trophe alone ; as, the cUiett^ gates : other plural nouns take '« / as, men^M 
sorrows. But if, by reason of a succession of s sounds, or from any other 
cause, euphony would be violated by the introduction of an «, the apoS' 
trophe alone is used in forming the possessive ; as, Jfotret* staff ;-^/or 
conscience^ sake ; — i^«Zix' speech, 

f 19S. What does tlie word apostrophe mean? How does the mark bo called 
diifer ttom the comma ? 

S 19S. Repeat Bole I., relating to the omission of lettem. What other points 
are employed for this purpose ? In what case is the period need f In what, the 
(kwh ? In what, the apostrophe ? 

1 194. Fw what other purpose is the apostrophe used, according to Rale II. ? 
How do singular nouns form their poBseseive ca«e f How, plural nouns t When 
Is the apostrophe alone used in forming the poasessive t 
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g 195. Obserre that this rule applies only to nouns. The posBessive 
case of the personal pronouns, whether ending in « or not, must have no 
apostrophe ; as, nUne^ her^ hers^ ours^ y<ntrs, theirs, 

§ 196. The apostrophe followed by « is also used to form the plural 
of the names of letters, figures, and signs ; as, '* Dot your €8, cross your 
f«, make your d*« better, and insert two +'#.'* 



THE HYPHEN. 

§ 197. The word hyphen is derived from two Greek 
words meaning under one ; and the mark so called is used 
to denote that the parts between which it stands belong to 
one and the same word. 

RULE L — COMPOUND EPITHETS AND SUBSTANTIVES. 

§ 198. The hyphen must be placed between words that 
unite to form a single epithet, and also between the parts of 
a compoimd substantive when eadi receives the stress of the 
voice ; as, laughter-loving^ good-maZured^ twentf^-onSj never- 
Uhbe-forgotten^ glasa-hovse^ self-conceity one^s-self, 

§ 199. Compound words, however, whose parts have so completely 
coalesced that they have but one accent, are written without the hyphen ; 
as, vxUckmany lapdog^ broadsword^ hxmxdf, 

RULE n. — ^DISTINCTION" OF WOBDS. 

§ 200. The hyphen is used to distinguish words of similar 

spellmg, but different pronunciation and meaning; also, to 

form one compound term of words which, if not thus united, 

would have a different signification. 

Thus, re-treaium means the act of ereatinff again ; and, when the word 
is so written, the first e is long, as in me. If we omit the hyphen, we 

§ 196. What is said of the poseeestve case of pronousB ? 
% 196. How is the plural of the names of letters, fi£^u«8, and signs, formed f 
% 197. What is the meaning of the word hyj^ienf What does the mark so 
called denote f 

$ 196. Repeat Bole I., relating to compound epithets and substsntives. 

$ 199. What compounds are written withont the hyphen t 

f 300. For what other purposes is the hyphen used, according to Bale TL f 
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have rscreoffott,— quite a diflbreni word, eqniralent to ftUuaUon^ 
meni ; and we must give the first Towel the ioimd of e in md. 

The words monk^^-hood and dog't-ear will serre as examples of the 
second case mentioned in the role. LeaTe out the hyphen, and we no 
longer have the familiar plant known as monk't-hood^ but a monk's hood^ 
that is, the head-coyering of a monk. Dog's-ear means the comer of a 
leaf turned or twisted over ; but remove the connecting mark, and we 
hare the ear of a dog. 

§ 201. The hyphen may also be used instead of the dinresis, to de- 
note that two adjacent yowels do not unite to form a diphthong, when 
these yowels respectiyely terminate a prefix and commence the radical 
with which it is joined ; as, pre-exitterUy co-operate, 

RULE IIL — BETWEEN SYLLABLES. 

§ 202. When, fix>m want of space, a portion of a word 
has to be carried to a new line, the division must be made 
after a complete syllable, and the hyphen is used at the end 
of the line, to connect the separated parts ; as, " Vir- 

tue can not be bought." 

§ 203. With regard to Stllabicatiov, or the diyision of words into 
syllables, it is proper to remark that two systems preyail. The English 
method diyides on the yowels, that is, without reference to pronuncia< 
tion, throws consonants as much as possible into the beginning of 
syllables ; as, meJony toi-dowy di-ti-geni^ n-etro-no-my. This method^ as 
Webster justly remarks, contradicts the yery definition of a syllable. 
"A syllable in pronunciadon,*^ says this author, " is an indivmble thing; 
and, strange as it may appear, what is indinieiJbile in utterance is divided 
in writing ; when the yery purpose of diyiding words into syllables in 
writing, is to lead the learner to a just pronunciation.*' Some English 
writers, howeyer, and among them Lowth, advocate the method gener- 
ally adopted in this country, of making such divisions as most nearly 
exhibit the true pronunciation. According to this system, the examples 



Illuistrate the first case with the word recrmUon, IHustrate the second with the 
words monk^s^Md and dog^s-ear. 

% 301. For what purpose is the hyphen, like the diaeresis, sometimes used ? In 
what case? 

f 903. Bepeat Rule III., relating to the use of the hyphen at the end of a line. 

1308. What is syllabication t How many systems prevail! Describe the 
Eng^lish system. What does Webster say of it t Describe the system pursued la 
this country. 
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glTen above would be divided thus : md-on^ ieid^cvi^ dili-ffentf a$4r<mrO* 
my, A few rules covering most cases may be of service. 

RuLK I. — Join consonants t« the vowels whose sounds they modify ; 
as, ep-idem'ie^ an-i'moS'i4y, 

Rule II. — Let prefixes and suffixes form distinct syllables when thifl 
can be done without the pronunciation's being misrepresented : as, re- 
prirU, out-run ; re-jed-ed^ not re-jec4ed; form-eTy not for-mer, when the 
meaning is one IhatfortM, 

RuLX III. — In the case of compounds, syllabic divisions should fall 
between the simple words that compose them ; as, horw-man^ more-over^ 
gentle-woman, 

RuLK lY. — The terminations eta/, /to/, tioUy lion, eious^ thus, and 
others that are pronounced as one syllable, must not be divided. 

§ 204. After the numerous instances in which it has just been so em- 
ployed, it is hardly necessary to add that the hyphen is used by lexicog- 
raphers and others, not only at the end of a line, but wherever they de- 
sire to show the syllables of which a word is composed. 



QUOTATIOIf-POINTS. 

§ 205. QiroTATiON-POiNTS, called in French and some- 
times in English, from the name of the person who first 
used them, Guillemets, consist of two inverted commas 
and two apostrophes [" "]. They are used to enclose wordi? 
quoted from an author or speaker, or represented in narrar 
tives as employed in dialogue; as, ^'By doing nothing,'^ 
says an old ^vriter, *' men learn to do evil." — " Quick ! quick 1 
or I perish," shrieked the exhausted hunter. ** One moment 
longer ! The rope has come I " shouted a hundred voices 
from the top of the crag. 

When the substance merely is given, and not the exact words, quo- 
tation-points are unnecessary; as, Diogenes used to say thai other dogs 

Id dividing Into syllables, with what must consonants be Joined? What is 
said about preflzes and suffixes^ forming^ distinct syllables T How are com- 
pounds divided f What terminations must not be diyidedt 

i 904. What use is made of the hyphen by lexicographers ? 

i 206. What are qootation-points called in French ? Why are they so called t 
Of what do they consist ? What are they used to enclose ? When the Babstanoe 
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Ini M^r enemUi, hui that ha bU hii fHentb thai he ml^ mm Ukim. 

Had the exact words nsed by the philosopher been given, quotation- 
points would have been required. Thus : Diogenes used to say, " Other 
dogs bite their enemies ; but I bite my friends, that I may sare them." 

In the case of passages cited in a foreign Unguage, titles of books, 
names of newspapers, &c., some writers prefer italics to quotation-points : 
as, ** Virgil's Labor omnia vincii has passed into a proverb." — " The 
AthewBum has a well-written review of Pearson's Hidory of the Puri- 
tana.'' 

§ 206. Matter within quotation-points is to be punctuated 
just as if it stood in any other position. If at the dose of a 
quoted passage any grammatical. point is required, it may be 
placed before the two apostrophes if it is applicable to the 
extract alone, but after them if it belongs to the sentence 
or member as a whole; as, JETe anmoered hrieflt/j ^Am la 
knave that you should suspect me of this? " — Are our lots 
indeed cast ** in the brazen age " f 

§ 207. Single Points [^ '] are used to^nclose a quotation 
within a passage which is itself quoted; as, "The great 
rule," says Lavater, "of moral conduct^ or * ethics', as it is 
styled by philosophers, is to make the best use of one's time." 

If within a passage thus enclosed between single quotation-points, 
there is occasion to introduce another extract, double points are used 
for the sake of distinction ; as, " King Louis asked Joinville, ' Would 
yon rather be a leper, or commit what the church calls ** a deadly 
8in"?"» 

§ 208. When an extract consists of several successive 
paragraphs, inverted commas must stand at the commence- 
ment of each, but the apostrophes are not used till the 
quotation ends ; as, 

merely is given, are quotation-points necessary ? For what do some writers 
prefer italics to quotation-pointfl f 

$ S06. How is matter within quotation-points punctuated f If a grammatical 
point is required at the close of a passage, how must It be placed ss regards 
the two apostrophes ? 

% 907. What are single quotation-points used to enclose f If within a passage 
thus enclosed another extract is introduced, bow must it be denoted f 

% 906. How are the Inverted commas and apostrophes used in an extract con- 
gl«ting of several paragraphs r 
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« No man can be happy, if self 10 the sole object of his thoughts and 
wishes. 

** No man can be happy, if conscience tells him that he has lefl a 
single duty unperformed. 

'* No man can be happy who is destitute of good principles and gen- 
erous feelings." 



LESSON XXIX. 

BXBBCISB ON THB APOSTROPHE, THE HYPHEN, AND QXTOTA* 

TION-POINTS, 

« 

In the following sentences, supply the omitted points 

and nria-rlffl : — 

Under § 193. He whos virtuous and pious in this life will be happy 
i the next — Tis one who 11 neer forget you — Tho the heavens and the 
earth pass away truth^hall live forever--Oer hill throu^ vale mid snow 
een tho gainst his own will he steadily pursues his way — 1 11 take a 
milder medcine than revenge for Ive lovd her as few have lovd 

Under § 194, 196. Swans down; — a ladys fan; — ladies dresses; — 
childrens hats; — Misses shoes; — eagles wings; — All Saints Church. — 
Peters wifes mother lay sick of a fever— Much depends on this princi- 
ples being understood and these rules being strictly observed — ^Racines 
and Ck>mei]les tragedies hold the same rank in French literature as 
Shakspeares enjoy in English — ^** Mens virtues '' says a splenetic writer 
" like angels visits are few and far between " — This volume of Grays 
poems is neither his hers yours nor theirs it is either mine or my 
brothers— «^ few moments conversation convinced me of my friends sin- 
cerity — ^Xerxes soldiers; — ^for goodness sake; — Croesus son; — Musaeus 
songs ; — Hercules sword 

Under § 196. Make yonr/r better give your gt the same slant and 
let your — « be of the same length — A supply of ea hs ffs ,8 and /« must 
be procured from the foundery — Three 6«=five 8« 

Under § 198. At twenty one my sister in law was a laughter loving 
bright eyed pure hearted single minded girl — The market women are 
bringing in an abundance of water melons musk melons and a new 
variety of apple called seek no furthers — My fellow traveller had a dare 
devil look that made me regard his double barrelled pistols with some 
apprehension and wish myself safe back in my old farm house — Such 
bottle of small beer comparisons ought to be avoided — ^The ladies hats 
the present season give Uieir faces a bewitching kiss me if you dare ex- 
pression 

Under § 199. These boatmen are allowed to sleep in the daytime 
She makes a good housewife — Gunpowder for sale 
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Uhdkr § 200, 201. The stolen articles were restored— The goods 
were taken fh>m one warehoaee and restored in another — ^Ripe fruits 
recreate the nostrils with their aromatic scent— Instead of reenforcing 
it was found necessary to recreate the army-— To reform public abuses 
is one of the aims of every true patriot — The troops were reformed into 
a hollow square — My health is reestablished — ^Articles are sometimes 
reexported — These two bodies were thus rennited — What mortal 
knows his preexistent state— We haye been gathering wolfs bane and 
bears foot 

XTndkr §203. Divide the foUmmng wordt into ttflabla hy meant of 
^ypft^TM .-—-Helen, never, every, abomination, apostolical, trinitarian, 
heretic, ejecting, reflected, lioness, poetaster, preexistent, transacted, 
obvious, neverUieless, notwithstanding, official, courageous, officious, 
palatial, paleaceous, occasion, tenninatiQOi, a^esion, meandered, anathe- 
matizing. 

Undsb § 205. All things rare and brill^t says Goldsmith in his 
History of Man and Quadrupeds will ever cdlhtinue to be fashionable 
while men derive greater advantage from opulence than virtue — ^After 
Phocion was condemned to death one of his friends asked him if he had 
any message to leave his son Tell him said the magnanimous patriot to 
serve his country as faithfully as I have done and to forget that she re- 
warded my services with an unjust death — ^Every day thousands are 
going to that bourne from which no traveller returns — ^This moming^s 
courier contains a full description of the Great Eastern the largest vessel 
in the world — ^The British Critic has an able article on Bonnert Inquiry 
into the Origin of Lanpiage and a lengthy review of the same auUiors 
Hints on the Subject of Reform 

ITmdeb § 206. Then said he Lo I come — The prose of Tasso is placed 
by Gomiani almost on a level with his poetry for beauty of diction We 
find in it he says dignity of rhythm and elegance purity without affoc- 
tation and perspicuity without vulgarity — We naturally ask How can 
these things be— Can any one help admiring the great genius of him 
whom all Europe designates as the man of destiny — ^We can only weep 
and cry with the poet Alas poor Yorick 

Under § 207, 208. " Hallam justly remarks There is more of the 
conventional tone of amorous song than of real emotion in Surreys 
poetry The 

Easy ughs such as men draw in love 

are not like the deep sorrows of Petrarch or the fiery transports of the 
Castilians " — *^ The tale made every ear which heard it tingle and every 
heart thrill with horror It was in the language of Ossian the song of 
death" 

** The history of the present king of Great Britain is a history of re- 
peated injuries and usurpations all having in direct object the establish- 
ment of an absolute tyranny over these States To prove this let facts be 
submitted to a candid world 

He has reftised his assent to laws the most wholesome and necessary 
for the public good 

He has dissolved Representative Houses repeatedly for opposing with 
manly finnness his invasions on the rights of the people 
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He has made judges dependent on his will alone for the tenure of 
their offices and the amount and payment of their salaries 

He has erected a multitude of new offices and sent hither swarms of 
officers to harass our people and eat out their substanoe 



LESSON XXX. 

OTHSB MARKS USSD IK WIUTmG Ain> P£INTIKO. 

§ 209. Besides the marks already described, there are 
others occasionally used vfor different pnrposeSy as fol- 
lows : — 

§ 210. I. Accents, or marks placed over vowels to in- 
dicate their pronunciation. They are three in number: — 

1. The Acute Accent [ ' ] is placed orer the vowel € in some words from 
the French language, to indicate that it is not silent, but lias the sound 
of a in eane ; as, eondiy balpari. 

It is used by elocutionists to denote the rising inflection; as, '^Are 
theyA^/'» 

Placed after a syllable, it shows that the accent or stress of the 
voice falls thereon ; as, d'emeni^ jMo$'oj]her, 

2. The GiuvK Acckmt [ ^ ] is sometimes placed over the vowel e in poetry, 
to denote that it must not be suppressed in pronunciation ; as, 

** The bruiskd eea-weed wastee away ; 
Its atoms on the breezes ride." 

By elocutionists it is used in contradistinction to the acute, to de* 
note the falling inflection ; as, ** They are h^re}^ 

8. The CiRCinarLEZ Aocbnt ['] is placed by lexicographers over certain 
vowels, to indicate a peculiar sound ; as, MS, marine^ hiUl. 

Writers on oratory use it to denote a wave, or combination of the 
rising and the falling inflection in the pronunciation of the same 
syllable ; as, ** It is not he ; it is 9hA ". 



% 210. What are accents ? How many are there? What are they called? Over 
woat vowel Is the acute accent sometimes placed? In words derived from what 
language? So placed, what does it indicate? For what is it need by elocution- 
ists? Placed after a syllable, what does it show? Over what vowel is the grave 
accent sometimes placed in poetry? For what purpose? How do elocutionists 
use it? For what is the ciroomflez accent used by lexicographers? For wbati 
by elocutionists? 
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§ 211. n. Quantitt-Mabks. These are two in num- 
ber: — 

1. The Hacboh [~], placed oyer a vowel to denote its long loaBd ; aii 
faUy miUy nOte^ HiUOffobOlm. 

8. The Brxti [''], placed over a yowel to denote Hb ahort aoimd ; ai, 
yS^ m^ ndty HeitoffUbaliU, 

§ 212. in. Emphasis-Mabks, used generally at the 
beginning of paragraphs, to attract the special attention 
of the reader. They are found in newspapers, cards, 
handbills, Ac, but rarely in books. They are, 

1. The Index, or Hahd [ f^ ]. 

2. The AsTERiSM [ «% }. 

§ 213. IV. Ditision-Mabks, which denote the com- 
mencement of a new branch of the subject. The marks 
generally used for this purpose are, 

1. The Paraosafh [ 1[], rarely found in modem books, but common In 
the Bible and other old publications. The beginning of a neir 8ul>> 
ject is now indicated simply by a break ; that is, by commencing on 
a new line, a little to the right. The word paragraph is deriTed from 
the Greek; and literally means a marginal noie, mtrnfeUiAng wriUm 
near or alongnde, 

S. The SEcnoH [ § ], the mark for which seems to be a combination of 
two <*«, standing for mgnum udionu^ the ngn of the eeeUon^ This 
mark is placed before subdiYisions of books in connection with num* 
hers, to f adlitate reference ; it is so used throughout this Tolume. 

§ 214. y. Refebekce-Masks, used to connect a word 
or words in the text with remarks in the margin, or at the 
bottom, of the page on which they occur. Their names 
are given below, in the order in which, by the common 
consent of printers, they are introduced. 

$ 211. How many qoantity-marks are there? What are they called? What 
does the macron denote? What, the breve? 

% 21S. Where do emphasis-marks generally stand? For what an thej used? 
Name and describe them. 

$218. What do division-marks denote? Where is the paragraph foukd? Is it 
■aed in modem publications? How is the beginning of a new subject now indi- 
cated? From what langnage is the wordjporoyrgpft derived? What does it mean? 
From what is the section formed? How is this mark used? 

$ 214. For what are reference-marks employed? Give their names hi the order 

1 
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1. The ASTIBISK * 

2. The Obilibk, or Dack^ib . f 
8. The DouBLX Daggiv . . . { 



4. TheS«moir .,....§ 

5. Paxallkls I 

6. The Pakaokafb ^ 



When more than six referenoe>inark8 are required, some printers 
deuble and treble those jast enumerated. The better way, however, is to 
use small figures or letters, technically called iuperiors, 

§ 215. VI, Marks of Ellipsis, [ ], [ ], or 

[****], are used to show that letters are omitted from a 
word, words from a sentence, sentences from a paragraph, 
or entire paragraphs and chapters from a work ; as, 

1. **Thek — ^g (k..g, or k**g) promenades the dtyat night in dis- 
guise." 

2. ** If an artist love his art for its own sake, he will delight in excel- 
lence whereyer he meets it, as well in the work of another as in hia 
own. • * • * * Nor is this genuine lore compatible with a eraving 
for distinction.'* 

In Example 1, ^-^-^i ib.,^, or h**g^ is used tox king. It will be 
observed that, when periods or stars are thus introduced into words, 
there must be one for each letter omitted. When they are used, as 
in Ex. 2, to denote the omission of one or more sentences, any numbw 
may be employed ; but too many mar the beauty of a printed page. 

§ 216. VII. The Bbacb [^^wa.— -.] is nsed to connect 
several terms or expressions with one to which all have a 
common relation ; as. 

Bagatelle, 1 (trifle; 

Cortege, >* may be translated \ escort ; 
Eunui, ) ( weariness. 

The brace is, also, sometimes empleyed to connect a triplet, or three 
lines of poetry rhyming together, when introduced into a poem, most of 
whose lines rhyme in pairs or couplets; as. 




§ 217. Vni. The Di-fflBESis ( ••), placed over either 

in which they are used by priaten. When more than six are required, what is it 
best to employ? 

{ 215. Describe the diflereiBt marks of ellipsis. Por what are they uiedf When 
periods or stars are used to denote the omission of letters, how many must there 
be? When they denote the omission of a sentence, how many most there be? 

( 216. For what is the brace used? For what, sometimes, in poetry? 



> 
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(generally tlie latter) of two contiguous vowels, shows 
that thej do not form a diphthong, but must be pro- 
nounced separately ; as, zodlogy^ ct^'onatU^ phaitoiu Th« 
word is of Greek origin, and signifies a division. 

§ 218. IX. The Cedilla is a mark sometimes placed 
under the letter e (9) standing before a and o, to show 
that, contrary to analogy, it has the sound of s. This 
mark seldom occurs except in certain French words not 
jet fully naturalized in English ; m^ facade, gar pan. 

§ 219. X. The Double Cohha ( „ ) is used to denote 
that a word is to be supplied from a line abore in the 
space immediately beneath it. Names of persons, how- 
ever, are generally repeated ; as, 

Harvey Johnson, jr^ Steubenrille, Ohio. 
Jacob J. Johnson, jr., „ „ 

Sometimes inverted commas ( ** ) are preferred for this purpoM. 

§ 220. XI. Lbadebs ( ) are dots placed at short 

intervals, to carry the eye from words at the commence- 
ment of a Une to matter at its end with which they are 
connected. It is chiefiy in tables of contents and indexes 
of books that leaders are required. Thus : — 

Media of Communication page IS. 

Spoken Langaage ^ 17. 

Written „ „ 20. 

g 221. Xn. The Oabet ( ^), used only in manuscript, 
shows where interlined words are to be introduced; 
as. No man is exempted from ^ ills of life ". The name 
of this mark is a Latin word, meaning it is wanting. 

fi 217. Where is the diieresis placed? What does it show? From what lancioace 
Ib the word derived, and what does it signify? 

f 218. Under what letter la the cedilla placed? Before what yowels? In what 
words? 

S 219. Where and for what is the double comma employed? What other mark 
i$ preferrtd by some for this purpose? 

S 220. What are leaders? Where, principally, are they required? 

$ 221. Where is the caret nsed? What does it show? What is the origm, and 
what the meaninjjf, of the word? 
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TECHNICAL TEBMS PBBTAIKING TO BOOKS. 



§ 232. XIIL There are, also, certain characters which 
may with propriety b^ here enumerated. 

In Prices Current, Book-keepings, &c., we meet with ^ for per^ a, 
eackf and @aty1o. In almanacs, treatises on Astronomy, and the like, 



the following marks constantly occur : — 






$J . . . Mercury. 


? . . Ceres. 


o . 


, .New Moon. 


$ . . . Venus. 


$ . . Pallas. 


& . 


, . First Quarter, 


. . . Earth. 


11 . • Jupiter. 


• . 


. . Full Moon. 


^ . . . Mars. 


^ . . Saturn. 


^ < 


. . Tiast Quarter. 


fi . . . Vesta. 


^ . . Uranus. 


6 . 


. . Oonjunction. 


. . . Juno. 


O, . Sun. 


8 . 


, . Opposition. 



TECHNICAL TEBMS PSBTAINING TO BOOKS. 

§ 223. Names of Books. — ^A book is said to be in 
folio, or as abbreyiated fol., when the sheets of which it 
is composed are folded once, each making two leaves, or 
four pages. The size of a folio volume, and indeed of all 
the others enumerated below, depends on that of the 
sheet ; but, with the same sheet, a book of folio form is 
twice as large as one in quarto, and four times the size of 
an octavo, as will be presently seen. Formerly, almost 
all books were printed in folio ; but the weight of such 
volumes, and the difficulty of handling them, rendering 
them decidedly objectionable, they have gradually gone 
out of fashion ; and now no book is published in folio, un- 
less a large page is required for exhibiting illustrations, or 
some similar purpose. 

A quarto, or 4to volume, is one whose sheets are folded 
into four leaves or eight pages. An octavo, or 8vo, con- 
sists of sheets divided into eight leaves or sixteen pages 
each ; and so a duodecimo, or 12mo, a 16mo, 18mo, 24mo, 
32mo, 48mo, and 64mo, denote volumes composed respec- 
tively of sheets folded into twelve, sixteen, eighteen, twen- 
ty-four, thirty-two, forty-eight, and sixty-four leaves. 
J 'II I . i i . . . I ■ ■ II II I . 

% 222. What does the character ^ denote? What, the character ^? Learn the 
astronomical marks. 

1 228. When is a book said to be in folio? On what does the size of a folio 
Tolome depend? Were folio yolnmes formerlj more or less in vogoe than at 
present ? Why have they gone ont of f ashihon ? What is meant by a quarto voir 
mne ? an octavo ? a 12mo ? a 16mo ? a 24mo ? a 82mo ? a 48mo ? a Mmo ? 
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§ 224. Kinds of Ttpb. — There are different iiizes of 
type, of which the following are most used : — 

Englishy abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz. 

Picay abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz. 

SmaU Pica^ abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz. 
Long Jprimer, abcde%hijklmnopqr8tuvwxyz. 

Bourgeois^ abcdefghyklmnopqrstavwzyz. 

Brevier^ abcdefghijklmnopqrstuTwxyz. 

Mimon^ abodefghgklmnopqrstuvwxyi. 

Ifonpardl^ abodergbyklnmq[>qratiiTWX7E. 

AgaUy abcdefgfaUklmnopqrataTWxySi 

/Wir<, atedcllibykliiuMpqntaTwxTi. 

thmmmi, abcdsfiiliuktaaMMntaTwsya. 

Putting matter in tjpe is technically called compotingy or wttMig yfk 
The amount of matter composed is estimated in emt, or spaces of thev 
length of the letter m ; which differ, of course, according to the size of 
the type employed. 

By Leads are meant thin plates of type-metal, with which the lines 
are sometimes separated. When these plates are employed, the matter 
is said to be leaded ; when not, soKd. 

§ 225. Italics, so called from their having been first 
used by Italian printers, are letters inclined to the right, 
like those in which this clause is printed; and are indi- 
cated in manuscript by a line drawn under the words to 
be italicized. They are used for emphatic, important, and 
contrasted terms ; for words and sentences introduced to 
illustrate rules ; for names of newspapers, vessels, &c.;"and 
for words and quotations from foreign languages. 

As no more definite rule for their use can be given, the composer 
must exercise his judgment in deciding when they may with propriety 
be employed. It is necessary only to caution him against using them 
too freely. Like every thing else, when made familiar, they lose their 
effect ; and, besides offending the eye, tend rather to perplex the reader 
tlian to ud him in determining what is really emphatic. 

In the English Bible, italics are not used for emphatic words ; but 

% 22i. Mention the different sizes of type, in order. What is meant by com* 
posing, or setting np, type ? How is the amount of composed matter estimated ? 
What is an «m / What are leads? What is meant by leaded matter? What.by solid? 

S 225. Describe italics. Why are they so called ? How are they indicated in 
manuscript? For what are theyased? What is the effect of employing tihem 
too freely ? In the Bible, what do italics denote ? 
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for such ai are wanttag m the original Hebrew or Greek, and were in- 
troduced by the translators to complete or explain the meaning. 

§ 226. Running Titles, or Head-lines, consist of a 
word or words placed at the top of a page to show the 
subject of which it treats. They are usually printed in 
capitals or small capitals. Such headings, when placed 
over chapters and paragraphs, are known as Captions and 
Sub-heads ; and as Side-heads, when commencing the 
first line of the paragraph to which they refer. 

§ 227. The first page of a book contains the title, eind 
is therefore styled the Title-page. A plate facing it is 
known as the Frontispiece. A small ornamental en- 
graving sometimes found on the title-page, and often at 
the commencement of chapters, is called a Yignette. 
This term means a little vine; and the engraving in ques- 
tion was so designated from the fact that originally a 
vine, or a wreath of vine-leaves, was the favorite form of 
such ornaments. 

In old books, printers were in the habit of placing 
under the last line of each page the word with which the 
following page was to commence, either as a guide in th« 
arrangement of the pages, or to prevent hesitation on the 
part of the reader while turning from one to another. 
These are called Catch- wobds ; they are now no longer 
used. 

i 228. Of what do ranning titles, or head-lines, consist f How are tiiey asnallj 
printed ? When placed over chapters and paragraphs, what are snch headinga 
called f VHiat is meant by side-heads ? 

. § 227. What is meant by the title-page of a book f What, by the frontispiece f 
What is a yignette t What is the meaning of this term, and why was the engraving 
in question so called f 

In old books, what was placed at th« bottom of each page ? What wpre thei* 
words called ? 



PART III. 



BHETOBIC. 



LESSON XXXI, 

PBOTnf CS A2n> OBJECTS OF BHETOBIC. 

§ 228. The word Rhetobic is derived finom the Greek 
verb ))kt^ to speak, and in its primary signification had refer- 
ence solely to the art of oratory ; in this sense, moreover, 
we find it genemUy used by aiHaent write™. M however, 
most of the rules relating to the compoidtion of matter in- 
tended for delivery are equally applicable to other kinds of 
writmg, in the course of time the meaning of the term was 
naturally extended ; so that even as early as in the age of 
Aristotle it was used with reference to producticHis not de- 
signed for public recitation. 

r At the present day, Rhetoric, in its widest acceptation, 
comprehends all prose composition^ and it is with this sig- 
nification we here use the termf in its narrowest sense, it is 
limited to persuasive speaking. ^ 

{ 288. What is the derlyatton of the word rhetoric f Wbat did it originally 
signify r To what has it since been extended ? In its widest acceptation, what 
does it comprehend f 
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§ 229. The ancients thought it necessaij for one who 
would master this subject to studj with care every thing con- 
nected with the great object proposed, the conviction of the 
hearer or reader ; and with this view some rhetoricians intro- 
duced into their system Treatises on Law, Morals, Politics, 
&C., on the ground that no one could write or speak well on 
these subjects without properly understanding them. Quin- 
tilian even insists on virtue as essential to the perfect orator, 
because an audience is necessarily influenced by the consid- 
eration that candor, truth, and uprightness, distinguish the 
person addressing them. This, however, is assuming too 
much. As the art of architecture has nothing to do with 
the collection of materials, though without materials it is im- 
possible to build ; so a knowledge of the subject of which 
the orator or essayist is to treat, constitutes no part of the 
art of Rhetoric, though essential to its successful employ- 
ment : nor does virtue, whatever unction it may impart to \ 
the words of a writer or speaker, fall within the province of 
this art any more than wealth or rank, which is also likely 
to produce a prejudice in his favor. 

§ 280. Some modern writers, in imitation of the ancients, and with a 
greater show of justice, have introduced InTentioQ as a division of Rhet- 
oric; insisting that even perfection in the art of expressing, arranging^ 
kdA beautifying, is valueless, unless the thoughts to be so treated are judi- 
cious and appropriate. But the same objection here applies. Rhetoric, 
properly speaking, has no reference to the creation of thoughts, but 
merely to the manner of expressing them. The rules and principles of 
Invention, however, though independent of the art under oonsideration, 
must be carefully studied in connection with it, by all who would give , 
effect to their compositions. This subject will hereafter receive atten- 
tion ; we shaU first proceed to consider Rhetoric proper. 

§ 231./lttietoric may be regarded as either a science 

S 229. What did the ancients regard as essential to the mastery of this art? 
What did some rhetoricians introduce Into their systems ? What does Qointilian 
consider essential to the perfect orator? Is this just? Illustrate the case by a 
comparison with the art of architecture. 

% 230. What have some modem writers introduced as a division of rhetoric f 
What objeetion is there to this? 
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or an art ly^ iflBcieiioe, it investigates, analyzes, and de- 
fines, the principles of good writing ; as an art, it enables us 
to apply these principles, or in other word s tea ches us the 
best method of communicatinjg our thoughts^^X 

All art 18 founded on science. The relation between tCe two is that 
of olfepnng and parent. Yaloable knowledge always leads to some 
practical result ; and practical skill is rarely of general utility or extend- 
ed application, unless it originates in knowledge. On the most sublime 
of sciences, for instance, theology and ethics, is founded the most im- 
portant of arts, the art of liying. So, from abstract mathematical science 
are deriTed the arts of the sunreyor, the architect, the navigator, and the 
cIyU engineer. Nor can it be denied that their practical application in 
these arts constitutes the chief yalue of mathematical studies ; and that, 
were they not so applied, they would be as much neglected as they are 
now cultiyated. In like manner, it is on account of its practical utility 
that Rhetoric is deemed worthy of a prominent place among the branches 
of a polite education. 

§ 232. As an art, Rhetoric has been classed by some 
among <^ie useful arts, the object of which is to aid or benefit 
mankind jby others, among the elegant arts, which aim 
simply te please. It seems, however, to partake of the 
nature of both ; and may therefore with propriety be de- 
nominated a mixed art 

Both the degant and the useful arts are founded on experience, but 
differ in their origin and growth. The Utter, being the offspring of ne- 
cessity, are cultiTated even in the ruder stages of society ; whereas the 
former have their origin in leisure, and are disregarded until prorision 
has been made for the bodily wants. The useful arts, howeyer, although 
first to originate in a community, are slower than the fine arts in their 
progress towards perfection. Thus, modem workmen immeasurably 
excel the ancients in the art of ship-building ; and how far this supe- 

$ SSI. How may rhetoric be regarded ? As a science, what la its proylnoe? 
What, aslm art ? What la the relation of art to science f On 'what sciences is 
the art of living founded 7 From abstract mathematical acience what arta are de- 
rived ? What coDatitutea the chief value of mathematiGa t In like manner, wliy 
to rhetoric deemed an important branch of education t 

1 282. What la the object of the oaeftil arta t What, of the elegant arta t To 
which doea rhetoric belong f On what are both the naeltal and the elegant arts 
founded f In what do they differ f At what period of a nation*e hiatoxy do they 
respectively originate ? 

Show the difference in their development and progresa towarda perfection. 
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riority Duiy be carried by means of fttture diacoreriefl and improTements, 
no one can say. In literature, however, we find the reverse to be the 
case ; while naval architecture was yet comparatively in its infancy, the 
art of composition reached so high a degree of perfection among the 
Greeks, that modem times, with all their genius and learning, have pro- 
duced nothing superior to the master-pieces of antiquity. In the rapid- 
ity of its development, as well as the zeal with which it endeavors to 
please by elaborate embellishment. Rhetoric partakes of the nature of 
the elegant arts ; it resembles the useful arts in its utility, we may al- 
most say its absolute necessity to mankind, as facilitating the means of 
communication. 

I § 233. From the study of Rhetoric, two great advantagea 
result: (first, it enables us to discern faults and beauties in 
the compositions of others ; aad, seconcM j, it teaches us how 
to express and embellish our own thoughts, so as to produce 
the most forcible impression. \ 

The first of these results, wen^here no otiier, would be sufficient 
recompense for the labor involved in pursuing a rhetorical course. Nor, 
it must be remembered, is this labor great. The questions that arise 
exercise our reason without fatiguing it. They lead to inquiries, acute 
but not painful ; profound, but neither dry nor difficult They keep the 
mind active, but do not require from it the effort necessary for the inves- 
tigation of purely abstract truth. 

By a trifling expenditure of time and attention, we are thus enabled 
to judge of literary productions Iflr ourselves, to weigh in the balance 
of taste and criticism, and form our opinions independently of others. 
We are not obliged to give or withhold our admiration as the world or 
the critic may decide. 

Nor is this independence the only advantage gained. The study of 
belles-lettres * furnishes a never-failii^ means of entertiunment for our 



* Belles-lettres, the general term used in the French language to 
denote the art of which we are treating and kindred subjects, is exceed- 
ingly indefinite in its signification, ta«ing by some writers limited to 
rhetoric and poetry, and by others made to embrace natural philosophy 

nuttrate this by a comparison of naval architecture with Hteratnre. In what 
respect does rhetoric resemble the elegant arts T In what, the usefti] arts t 

1 888. What advantages result ttook the stud^i of ihetorlof j'What is said of the 
first of these t Is much labor involved in pursuing a rhetorical course f What 
does a trifling expenditure of time enable us to do t ^¥hat other advantage is 
gained f How is the pleasure received fh>m the creatloos of art gfeatly increased t 

What term do the Frendi apply to rhetoric and kindled branches f What 
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leisQre houis. Thoroogh acquaintanoe with die prine^les of an art 
doubles the pleasure we reodve from it; and one whose taste has been 
cultiyated by assiduooa study of the philosophy of criticism will find, on 
almost every pagei beauties which the conmion reader overlooks, u in- 
capable of appreciating, and consequently entirely loses. A lore fat the 
standard master-pieces of literature is thus awakened ; and he who has 
imce acquired sudi a relish is in no danger of being a burden to himself^ 
or of yidding to the seductions of false and destruetiTe pleasures. 

These studies, however, do more than entertahi and please; th^ 
improve the understanding. To apply the principles of sound criticism 
to composition, to examine what is beautiful and why it is so, to dis- 
tinguish between affected and real ornaments, can hardly fail to improve 
ns in Ihe most valuable departihent of philosophy, the philosophy of 
human nature. Such examinations teach us self-lmowledge. They 
necessarily lead us to reflect on ihe operations of the judgment, the 
imagination, and the heart; and familiarize us with the most refined 
feelings that ennoble our race. Beauty, harmony, grandeur, and ele- 
gance; all that can soothe the mind, gratify the fimcy, or move the 
affections, — belong to the province of these studies. They bring to fight 
various springs of action, which, without tfa^ aid, might have passed 
unobserved; and which, though delicate, often exercise an important 
influence in fife. 

// g 284. Lastly, the cultivation of taste has in all ages been re- 
garded as an important aid in the enforcement of morafity. Let the 
records of the world be canvassed, and we shall find that trespasses, 
robberies, and murders, are generally not |he work of refined men ; that 
though, in some instances, the latter have proved unequal to temptation, 
and are betrayed into gross crimes, yet they eonstitute the exception and 
not the rule. Nor does the study of rhetoric operate as a preventive to 



and geometry; one author ev&i goes so far as to introdute in a treatise 
on the subject a discourse on the seven sacraments of the Roman Catho- 
lic Ghurdk At the Lyceum of Arts in Paris, the department of beHes- 
tettres comprehends general grammar, languages, rhetoric, geography, 
history, antiquities, and numismatics. In this country, the term is gen- 
erally used in a more limited sense, to denote polite Uterature^ including 
critieism, taste, the pleasures of the imagination, etc. 

■ I n ■■■ III I II I II I I. ■ I ■ . 

subjects are by some embnced under tiiis headT At the Lycenm of Arts in Faria, 
what does the depaxtment of heUes-lettres comprehend? Asoaedinthiscoantfy, 
what does the term aigaify t 

Besides eatectaiament, what may we gida from the study of beUea-lettreaf 
What do critical examinations teach usY 

$ SS4. What else results from the cultivation of taste? What fceliag does a 



V 
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the more Jietnons offences onlj; it elerates the tone of the mind, in- 
creases its sensibility, enhirges the sphere of its sympathies, and thus 
enables it to repress its selfishness and restrain its more yiolent emo- 
tions. To a man' of acute and cultiyated taste, CTery wrong action, 
whether committed by himself or another, is a source of pain; and, if 
he is the transgressor, his lively sensibility brings him ba<^ to duty, 
with renewed resolutions for the future. Eren the highest degree of cul- 
tivation may, to be sure, prove insufficient to eradicate the evil passions ; 
yet its tendency will certainly be to mitigate tbdr violence. The poet 
has truly said :— 

^ These polfsbed arte have humanlKed mankind ; 
Softened tbe mde, and calmed the beisteroag mind.** 

Noble sentiments and high examples, constantly brought before the 
mind, can not fail to beget in it a love of glory, and an admiration of 
what is truly great. Though these impressions may not always be 
durable, they are at least to be ranked among the means of disposing 
the heart to virtue. 

§ 235. As an aid in enabling us to oommunicate our 
thoughts in the best manner, it would seem as if the value 
of Rhetoric would be obvious to all ; yet there are some who 
venture to call it in question. Rules, they say, hamper the 
mind, fetter genius, and make stiff and artificial composers. 
They prefer leaving the writer, untrammelled, to chance or 
the inspiration of the moment ; ridiculing the idea of his in- 
quiring, while in the act of giving utterance to a thought^ 
what is required, or what prohibited, by rule. This princi- 
ple, if true of Rhetoric, obviously applies to logic, grammar, 
and even the elementary branches of education ; and it fol- 
lows that, through fear of cramping the natural powers, we 
should do away with training of all kinds. The absurdity 
of this conclusion is manifest. 

Such reasoning can come only . from a shallow mind, which would 
thus excuse its own ignorance. A writer can not hope to attain perfec- 
tion in his art, without paying due attention to its rules and principles. 
Men are not bom great composers, any more than they are bom skilful 

wrong action generally awaken in a man of coltivated taste? What do noble sen- 
timents and high examples produce in the mind? 

% 285. What objection ia made by some to the study of rhetoric? To what do 
they prefer leaYlng the writer? Bxpose the fallacy of this objection. What is 
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carpenters or expert shoemakers. ProAciency in either Tocatf on is the 
result of study and practice. It is not necessary that, wliile composing, 
the writer should keep rules constantly hefore him, and 'thus make his 
style medianical and lifeless. But the principles of his art shouhl be so 
&miliar to his mind, as, without consciousness on his part, to control its 
action. He thus intuiUrely ayoids what is wrong, while there is nothing 
to prevent his sentences from being as easy, natural, and unconstrained, 
as those of the loosest and most ignorant scribbler. 



LESSON XXXII. 

TASTE. — ^TES UNIYTCKS AT.TTY AND OULTIVATIOiri 

§ 236. Thb rules of Rhetoric and Criticiftni are not arbi- 
traij, but have been deduced from exaimuations and com- 
parisons of those great productions ^ich in all ages have 
\^ ^elicited the admiration of men. Striking passages have been 
^^ analyzed; the peculiarities which render them pathetic, sub- 
f:^ lime, or beautiful, have been investigated ; and thus rules 
have been formed, by which the critic is enabled to judge 
V of other Kterary performances, and the writer is shown how 
V ^ to express his thoughts in such a way as to reproduce simi- 
lar impressions. 

Thus, Aristotle, who was tlie first to lay down rules for unity of 
action in dramatic and epic poetry, did not arrive at them by a train of 
inductive reasoning, but by close observation of Sophocles and Homer. 
Percdving that these writers, by confining themselves in each of their 
respective worlcs to one action complete in itself, awakened deeper in- 
terest in their readers than those who combined unconnected facts, he 
generalized the important principle that in the drama and the epic poem 

the advantage of studying principles and roles f Is a constrained style likely to 
De the result T 

S 286. What is said of the mles of rhetoric and criticism t Whence have they 
been dedaced ? Describe the process. How did Aristotle arrive at his roles fbr 
unity of action? 
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unity of design is esaential to duooesa. All the rales of .the rhetorician 
have been deduced in a similar manner, and are thus based at onoe on 
experience and nature^ 

§ 237. The works from whidi the principles of IQietoric 
are deduced, have, as already remarked, elicited the miiversal , 
admiration of men. This implies the existence in the human 
mind of a faculty capable of forming opinions respecting them. ] 
Such a faculty does, indeed, exist ; nor is its action limited to 
the works of literature. It extends alike to all the creations 
of nature and art ; and is known by the name of Taste. 

§ 238. Taste may be defined as that &culty of the mind 
.which enables Jt to perceive, with the aid of rieason to judge ^f!>^ 
o^ and with the help of imagination to enjoy, whatever is ^^^ 
beautiful or sublime in the works of nature and art. ^ 

The word Uuk is thus used metaphorically. It literally signifies th« 
sense residing in i^ tongue by wliich we distinguish different flavors, 
and is hence appK^riately applied to the analogous faculty of the mind 
which recognizes alike the most delicato beauties and the most minute 
imperfections. 

So oontradictoiy are the definitions of Taste given by diflferent au- 
thors, so obscure is their language, and so inconsistent are many of them 
with themselves, that it is difficult to ascertun their real views on the 
subject Hume calls Taste ** a natural sensibility ". Hutcheson makes 
it a distinct faculty, perfect in itself: he maintains that it is eatirdy in- 
dependmt of hoih judgment and imagination, not only rec^ving impres- 
sions, but also passing judgment <mi them, and producing the pleasures 
arising therefrom; or, in other words, that it perceives and at the same 
time judges and enjoys. With this view Blair for the most part agrees ; 
nor are Addison^s views, as set forth in Na 409 of the Spectator, materi- 
ally different. An opposite theory is advocated by Burke and Akenside. 
The former unhesitatingly attributes the perception and the ei\joyment 
arising therefrom to entirely dilTer^it faculties, confining Taste to the 
perception. Akenside distinctly teaches that all the pleasures connected 
with the sublime and beautiful have their source in the imagination. 

) 887. What does the general admliation of the master-pieces of litemtnre imply 
In the homan mind f To what does this flMmlty extend Y WfaatUitcaOedf 

% 888. What is Taste? What does this term UtersOy (rigniiy ? What is said of 
the dellnltkmfl of Taste given by difllBrent authors ? What does Home call Tute F 
Btate Hntcheeon's view. What writers agree with him In the main t What Is 
Burke's theory} Akenslde'sf AMsoii'sf Ooosin'sf 
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Alinoii, also, in parts of his Essay ably adyoeates this theory ; yet, with 
strange inconsistency, in his yery definition makes Taste " to be thai 
faculty of the human mind by which we perceiye and enjoy whateyer is 
beautiful or sublime in the works of nature or art *'. The French phi-, 
losopher Ck>nsin says, '* Three faculties enter into that complex faculty 
that is called Taste, — ^imagination, sentiment, reason." Sentiment, ac- 
cording to this author, receiyes the impression ; reason passes Judgment 
on it; while imagination produces the sensation of pleasure experienced 
by the mind. 

Amid these conflicting theories, the author has adopted thai which 
seons to him least liable to objection. 

§ 239. Taste is oommon, in some degree, to all men* 
Even in children it manifests itself at an earl j age, in a fond- 
ness for regular bodies, an admiration of statues and pictures, 
and a love of whatever is new or marvellous. In like man- 
ner, the most ignorant are delighted with ballads and tales ; 
the simplest intellects are struck with the beauties of earth 
and sky ; and savages, by their ornaments, their songs, and 
the rude eloquence of their harangues, show that along with 
reason and speech they have received the fEunilty of appre- 
ciating beauty. We may therefore conclude that the prin- 
ciples of Taste are deeply and universally implanted in the 
minds of men. 

§ 240. Though Taste is common to all men, yet they by 
no means possess it in the same degree. There are some 
endowed with feelings so blunt, and tempers so cold and 
phlegmatic, that they hardly receive any sensible impressions 
even from the most striking objects ; others are capable of 
appreciating only the coarsest kind of beauties, and for these 
have no strong or decided relish; while in a third class 
pleasurable emotions are excited by the most delicate graces, 
lliere seems, indeed, to be a greater difference between men 
as respects Taste, than in point of common sense, reason, or 
judgment. In this nature discovers her beneficence. In 

" ' I .1 I 11 II .. Mi ll » ,, II I I 

S 380. What iB aald of the universality of Taste ? How does it manifest itself la 
chOdien? How, in the ignorant? How, in savages? What is the natural inference? 

S d40. Is Taste possessed by all men in the same degree ? What is said of the 
differevco between indiridaals in this respect ? How does nature show her henefl* 
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faculties -necessary to man's well-being, she makes little dis- 
tinction between her children ; whereas those that have 
reference rather to the ornamental part of life she bestows 
sparingly and capriciously, and requires a higher culture for 
bringing them to perfection. 

This difference in the degrees of , Taste possessed bj men is owing in 
a great measure, as we haye seen, to nature ; which has endowed some 
with more sensitive organs than others, and thus made them capable of 
greater intellectual enjoyment. Tet education has even more to do than 
nature with the formation of Taste; a fact which becomes obyioui 
when we compare barbarous with enlightened nations in this respect, 
or contrast such individuals of the latter as have paid attention to liberal 
studies with the uncultivated and vulgar. We shall at once perceive an 
almost incredible difference in the degrees of Taste which they respec- 
tively possess, — a difference attributable to nothing but the education 
of the faculty in the one case and its neglect in the other. 

Hence it follows that Taste is eminently an improvable faculty ; and 
in the case of this, as well as all the mental and bodily powers, exercise 
is to be regarded as the great source of health and strength. 

Even the senses are rendered peculiarly acute by constant use. The 
blind, for instance, who can make themselves acquainted with the forms 
of bodies only by tiieir touch, and are therefore constantiy employing it, 
acquire exquisite sensibility; so that they can even read fluentiy by 
passing their fingers over raised letters. In like manner, watchmakers, 
engravers, proof-readers, and all who are accustomed to use the eye on 
minute objects, acquire surprising accuracy of sight in discerning with 
ease what to others is almost invisible. Every one, moreover, has seen 
the result of cultivating an ear for music. He who at first relishes only 
the umplest compositions gradually appreciates finer melodies, and is at 
last enabled to enjoy all the intricate combinations of harmony. So, an 
eye for painting can not be acquired at once, but is formed by close study 
of the works of the best masters. 

It is thus that diligent study, and close attention to models of style, 
are necessary to a full appreciation of the great works of literature. One 
slightly acquainted with the productions of genius sees no more in them 
than in commonplace compositions ; thdr merits are lost upon him ; he 

cence !n the distribntion of Taste and common sense f What besides nature oper- 
ates In the formation of Taste f How is this shown? How may Taste be improved? 
What effect has exerd ee on the eenses ? Give examples. What Is the remit 
of cultivating an ear for music ? How is an eye for paintfiig acquired ? What is 
necessary to an appreciation of the great works of literatare ? « 
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fe ecivally blind to thdr escellenoes and defects. His Tsste, howerer, 
becomes cultiyated in proportion as his acquaintance with works of this 
character is extended. He is gpradually enabled, not only to form jndg- Cs 
ments, but to give satisfactory reasons for them. His Taste is dereloped ^ ^ 
aiid improved by exercise ; just as the musician's ear and the painter^/j t ' 
eye are cultivated by a similar process. .v T^)^^ * ]/ 

LESSON XXXIII. 

XLEMBNTS AND CHABACTEBISTICS OF TASTX. 

I 241. Taste, we have seen, is founded o n sensibility : 
not, however, the. sensibility of mei'e instinct, but that of 
reason. The j udgment has so much to do with the opera- 
tions and decisiona of tkis fjEtciiltj, that we musf regard it ^s 
one of the essential elements of the latter. The mind may 
C6r m ay not be conscious of the train of reasoning by which ' 
itluTives at its conclusions ; but in most cases there~must 
be such reasoning before l^aste can perform its functions. 
We are pleased through our natural sensibility to impres- 
sions of the beautiful, aided, as we shall presently see, by 
the imagination ; but an exertion of reason is first required, 
to inform us whether the objects successively presented to . 
the eye are beautiful or not. 

Thus, in reading such a poem as the iBneid, much of our gratifica- 
tion arises firom the story's being well conducte d^ and haying a proper 
connection between its parts; from the fidelity of the c^arfLctcra to ba- 
tnreTthe s pirit with^w'hichlthey arsjDaintiUQe4»..ADd the apgropriatgneaa___ 
"oj^ the stylgj feo^^e^sentiments expressed. A poem thus conducted is 
enjoyed by the mmd, through the jdiht operation of the Taste and the 
imagination; but the former faculty, without the guidance of reason, 
could form no opinion of the story, would be at a loss to know whether 
it was properly conducted, and would therefore fail to receive pleasure 

f an. On what is Ta^te founded t What fiumlty, nevertheleBS, has much to de 
with its decisiofns f Before Taste can perform its Amctiona, what must take 
place ? In re{tding such a poem as the iBneid, from what does much of our pleaS- 
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from its perusal. lii like maoner, wheneyer In works of Taste an inutar 
tion of nature is attempted, whenever it becomes necessary to consider 
the adaptation of means to an end, or the oomiection and consistency of 
parts uniting to form a whole, the judgment must always play an impor- 
tant part. 

In the operations of Taste, then, two diflFerent elements 
seem to have a share : first, a natural susceptibility or sensi- 
tiveness to pleasurable emotions arismg from the contempla- 
tion of beauty and sublimity ; and, secondly, a sound judg^ 
ment, to enable this £Etculty, with or witiiout consciousness 
of such assistance, to appreciate what is beautiful and sub- j 

lime, and admire it intelligently. To the exercise of this 
faculty, however, in its perfection, a good heart is no less 
essential than a sound head. Not only are the moral beauties 
superior to all others, but their influence is exerted, in a 
greater or less degree, on many objects of Taste with which 
they are connected. The affections, characters, and actions 
of men, certainly afford genius the noblest subjects ; and of 
tkese there can be no due appreciation by minds whose 
motives and principles conflict with those whidi they respec- 
tively contemplate or describe. On the selfish and hard-heart- 
ed man the highest beauties of poetry are necessarily lost. 
•^§ 242. The characteristics of Taste, in its most improved! ' 

4|tate, are reducible to two. Delicacy and Correctness. y\ \ \ 

Delicacy of Taste implies the possession of those finer organs and « ^ ^n 
powers which enable us to discover beauties that lie hid from the vulgar | I 
eye. It may be tested by the same process that enables us to estimate \ 
the delicacy of an external sense. As the acuteness of the palate is 
tried, not by strong flavors, but by a mixture of different ones, each tsi 
which, notwithstanding it is blended with others, is detected and recog- 
nized; so the Delicacy of internal Taste, ap^rs by a lively sensibilitj 
to the finest, minutest, and most latent objects, even when most inti- 

nre arise? Show where the exercise of judgment Is neoesaary. In what cases 
does this Ibculty always play an Important part f ^ 

What two elements have a share in the operations of Taste ? To the exercise 
v^f Taste in its perfection, what is essential f Show how this is the case. What 
effect have the highest beauties of poetry on selfish men t 

S 943. What are the characteristics of an improved Taste f What does delicacy 
of,Taflte imply ? How may it be tested f Show some of the peculiarities of a deii- 
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m. 

matdy blended and eomponnded together. Many hare ttrong aensi* 
bility, yet are defident in Delicacy. They may be deeply impresaed by 
such beauties as they perceive, but can perceive only what ia coarse, 
bold, or palpable ; chaster and simpler graces escape their notice. The 
man of delicate Taste, on the other hand, has not only strength, but also 
nicety, of feeling. He sees distinctions and differences which are lost on 
others ; neither the most concealed beauties nor the minutest blemishes 
escape him. 

Addison, in his ^ectator, Na i09, gives a striking Ulustratioo of 
Delicacy of Taste. ^ We find," says he, '* there are as many degrees of 
refinement in the intellectual faculty as in the sense which is marked out 
by this conmion denomination. I knew a person who possessed the one 
in so great a perfection, that, after having tasted ten different kinds of 
tea, he would distinguish, without seeing the color of it, the particular 
sort which was offered him ; and not only so, but any two sorts of them 
that were mixed together in an equal proportion ; nay, he has carried 
the experiment so far as, upon tasting the composition of three different 
sorts, to name the parcels from whence the three several ingredients were 
taken. A man of fine taste in writing will discern, after the same man- 
ner, not only the general beauties and imperfections of an author, but 
discover the several ways of thinking and expressing himself which di- 
varsify him from all other authors, with the several foreign infusions of . 
thought and language, and the particular authors from whom they were 
borrowed." |i — \\ 

Correctness of Taste implies soundness of understanding. 
It judges of every thing by the standard of good sense ; is 
never imposed on by counterfeit ornaments ; duly estimates 
the several beauties it meets with in woiks of genius ; refers 
them to their proper classes ; analyzes the principles from 
which their power of pleasing proceeds ; and enjoys them 
aocordixig to their respective merits. 

These two qualities, Delicacy and Correctness, though quite distinct, 
to a certain extent imply each other. No Taste can be exquisitely deli- 
cate without beii^ correct, or thoroughly correct without being delicate. 
Still one or the other characteristic predominates. Among ancient crit* 



i 



eate Taste. What striking ffluBtration does Addison give of delicacy of Taste^ 
What does correctness of Taste imply? By what standard does It Judge o 
flilngs r Show how a correct Taste deals with works of genius. What relation 
subsists between delicacy and correctness T What critics among the ancients are 
respectively distinguished for delicacy and correctness of Taste? Who, among 
modem critics ? 
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ics, Longinufl possessed most Delicacy; Aristotle, most Gori'bctness. 
Of modems, none exceed Addison in Delicacy ; and few in Correctness 
equal Johnson and Karnes. 

§ 243. We have thus fer contemplated Taste in its sound 
or healthy state ; we find, however, from our own experience, 
as well as firom the history of the past, that it is liable to 
change, and may in both individuals and nations become 
weakened and even vitiated. There is, indeed, nothing more 
fluctuating or capricious. The inconsistencies of this faculty, 
and the wrong conclusions at which it often arrives, have 
even created in some a suspicion that it is merely arbitrary ; 
that it is not grounded on invariable principles, is ascertainable 
by no standard, and is dependent exclusively on the changing 
fancy of the hour ; and that therefore all labored inquiries 
concerning its operations are useless. 

One or two examples of the opposite Tastes which haye prevailed in 
different parts of the world, and the revolutions that have taken place 
from time to time in the same comitry, may here be cited with propriety. 
In eloquence and poetry, nothing has ever pleased the Asiatics except 
tiie tumid, the ornamental, the artificial, and the gaudy ; whereas the 
ancient Greeks, despising Oriental ostentation, admired only what was 
chaste and simple. In architecture, the models of Greece for centuries 
met with general preference; subsequently, however, the Gothic style 
prevailed to the exclusion of all others ; and this in turn was afterwards 
laid aside, while the Grecian was again received into popular favor. 
Again, in literature, how completely opposite is the taste of the present 
day to that which prevailed during the reign of Charles II. ! Nothing 
was then in v(^e but an affected brilliancy of wit ; the simple majesty 
of Milton was overlooked ; labored and unnatural conclusions were mis- 
taken for scintillations of genius, sprightliness for tenderness, and bom- 
bast for eloquence. Examples of vitiated Taste, whether we apply this 
term, literally, to the external sense, or, figuratively, to the internal 
faculty, meet us on all sides. The Hottentot smears his body with pu- 
trid oil ; the Greenlander delights in rancid fat ; the Alpine hunter takes 

1 948. How have we thus far contemplated Taste f To what do we find it 
liable ? What character does it sometimes asBome In both individuals and na- 
tfons ? What Huspicion have the inconsigtencies of this faculty produced In 
Bomef What example is cited of opposite Tastes in eloquence and poetry f In 
srchitectore ? Compare the literary taste of Charles Seoond^s era with that of 
the present day. Give examples of vitiated Taste. 
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pride in the swollen neck peculiar to his people ; the woman of ikshion 
pr^ers rouge to the roses which nature has planted in her cheeks ; and 
8<Hne intellects admire Jack the Giant-killer more than the snblimest 
strains of the Epic Mnse. 

§ 244. In view of such isLcts as these, it is natural to fall 
back on the trite proverb de gustibua non disptUanduniy 
^' there is no disputing about tastes " ; and to conclude that, 
as long as there is so great a diversity, all standards and 
tests must be arbitrary, and consequently worthless. But 
let us see to what this doctrine leads. If the proverb is true 
of Taste in its literal signification, it must be equally true 
of the other senses. If the pleasures of the palate are su- 
perior to criticism, those of sight, smell, sound, and touch, 
must be equally privileged. At this rate, we have no right 
to condemn one who prefers the rude head on a sign to 
Raphael's glorious creations, the odor of a decaying carcass 
to that of the most fragrant flower, or hideous discord to 
exquisite harmony. This principle, applied to Taste in its 
figurative acceptation, is equivalent to the general proposition 
that, as regards the perceptions of sense, by which some 
things appear agreeable and others disagreeable, there is no 
such thing as good or body right or vyrong / that every 
man's Taste is to him a standard without appeal ; and that 
we can not, therefore, properly censure even those who prefer 
the empty rhymester to Milton. The absurdity of such a 
position, when applied to extremes, is manifest. No one 
will venture to maintain that the Taste of a Hottentot or 
an Esquimaux is as delicate as that of a Longinus or an Ad- 
dison ; and, as long as this is the case, it must be admitted 
that there is some foundation for the preference of one man's 
Taste to another's, some standard by which all may be judged. 



$ 241 What conclnsion may naturally be drawn from this variety In Tastes f 
Where does this doctrine lead ns ? Applied to the fkcnlty of Taste, to what ia 
this principle eqniralent ? Show the absanlity of snch a position. If one man** 
Taste is to be preferred to another^s, what mnst exist ? In what case is diversity 
of Tastes not only admissible bat to be expected? Show in what Tastes may 
differ and yet be correct 



<^>^ 
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It must be obsenred that the diyeraity <^ men's Tastes does not ne- 
cessarily imply incorrectness in any. Where the objects ccmsidered are 
different, such diversity is not only admissible but to be expected. One 
man relishes poetry most ; another takes pleasure in history alone. One 
prefers comedy ; another, tragedy. One admires the simple ; another, 
the ornamental Gay and sprightly compositions please the young; 
those of a graver cast afford more entertainment to the old. Some na- 
tions delight in bold delineations of character and strong representations 
of passion ; others find superior charms in delicacy of thought and ele- 
gance of description. Though all differ, yet all select some one beauty 
which suits their peculiar tone of mind ; and therefore no one has a right 
to condemn the rest. It is not in matters of Taste as in questions of 
mere reason, that but one conclusion is true, and all the rest are erro- 
neous. Truth, which is the object of reason, is one ; beauty, which if 
the leading object of Taste, is manifold. 

LESSON XXXIV. d4/^ 



STANDARD 07 TASTE. 



W-^ 



§ 245. Tastes, we have seen, admit of variety ; but only 
when exercised on different things. When on the same ob* 
ject men disagree, when one condemns as ugly what an* 
ther admires as beautiful, then we have no longer diversity^ 
but direct opposition ; and one must be right and the oihet 
wrong, unless we allow the absurd position that all Tastet 
are equally good. 

Suppose a certain critic prefers Virgil to Homer ; I, on the contrary^ 
give the preference to the latter. The other party is struck with th9 
elegance and tenderness which characterize the Roman bard ; I, witb 
the simplicity, sublimity, and fire, of the Greek. As long as ndther of 
us denies that both these poets have great beauties, our difference merely 
exemplifies that diversity which, as we have seen, is natural and allow- 
able^ But, if the other party asserts that Homer has no beauties what- 

tver, that he is dull and spiritiess, that his Hiad is in no respect superior 

- - - - • • ■ ■ ■ ■ . - ■ ■ ■ ■ 

I MS. In what case may TasteSxcUffdr without beln^ directlj opposite r IIhL»> 
tcate this point by a comparison of Yirg^ with Homer. In case of an oppositioa 
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to any old l^;eiid of knight-emntix-^then I haT« a ri§^t to efaaige m j 
antagonist with having either no Taste at all, or one in a hi{^ degree 
eorrupted ; and I appeal to whatever I regard as the standard of Taste, 
to show him his error. 

It remains to inquire what this standard is, to which, in sueh oppo* 
fition of Tastes, we must have recourse. The term properly denotes 
something established as a rule or model, of such undoubted authoritj 
as to be the test of other things of the same kind. Thus, when we sav 
a standard wdght or measure, we mean one appointed by law to regulate 
all other wei^ts and measures. 

§ 246. Whenever an imitation of any natural object is 
aimed at, as for instance when a description of a landscape 
or a portraiture of human character is attempted, fidelity to 
nature is the proper criterion of the truly beautiful, and we 
may lay down the proposition that Nature is our standard. 
In such cases, reason can readily compare the copy with the 
original ; and approve or condemn, as it finds the peculiari- 
ties of the object imitated more or less truthfully represented. 

I § 247. In many cases, however, this principle is inap^ 
plicable ; and for these we are obliged to seek some other 
standard. Were any person possessed of all the mental 
powers in full perfection, of senses always exquisite and true, 
and particularly of sound and unerring judgment, his opinions 
in matters of Taste would beyond doubt constitute an imex- 
ceptionable standard for all others. But as long as human 
nature is liable to imperfection and error, there can be no 
such living criterion ; no one individual who wiU be acknowl- 
edged by his fellow-mgn to possess a judgment superior to 
that of all the rest, iWhere, then, can we find the required 
standard ? Manifestly, in ths concurrent tastes of t?ie rnqjor- 

of Tastes, to what does it become necessary to appeal? What does the term 
gUmdard denote f What do we mean by a standard weight or measure J 

S 946. When an imitation of any natural object is aimed at, what is the crite- 
rion of the beautiftair What fiicnlty is called on to approye or condemn ? On 
what is its dedsion based r 

f 9». In what cases is this principle inapplicable f Why can not the Taste 
of a person of sonnd judgment be taken as a standard? What is the only safe 
standard that can be adopted ? Show how we appeal to this standard in cases 
ef literal taste. 
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ity o/^ankindj What most men agree in admiring must 

be considered beautiful ; and his Taste alone can be esteemed 

true who coincides with the general sentiment of his species. 

If any one should maintain that sugar is bitter and tobacco sweet, 
no reasoning could avail to prove it, because it contradicts the general 
voice of mankind. The taste of such a person would Inevitably be re- 
garded as diseased. In like manner, with regard to the objects of inter* 
nal Taste, the common opinion of mankind carries the same authority, 
and constitutes the only test by which the impressions of individuals can 
be tried. 

§ 248. When we speak of the concurrent Tastes of men 
as the universal standard, it must be understood that wa 
mean men placed in situations £&yorable to the proper de- 
velopment of this faculty. Such loose notions as may be 
entertained during ages of ignorance and darkness, or among 
rude and uncivilized nations, carry with them no authority. 
In such states of society, Taste is either totally suppressed 
or appears in its worst form. By the common sentiments 
of men, therefore, we mean the concurrent opinions of re- 
fined men in civilized nations, by whom the arts are culti- 
vated, works of genius are freely discussed, and Taste is 
improved by science and philosophy. 

Even among such nations, accidental causes occasionally pervert the 
Taste; superstition, bigotry, or despotism, may bias its decisions; or 
habits of gayety and licentiousness of morals may bring false omamenta 
and dissolute writings into vogue. Admiration of a great genius may 
protect his faults froift criticism, and even render them fashionable. 
Sometimes envy obscures for a season productions of great merit; whilo 
personal influence or party-spirit may, on the contrary, exalt to a high 
though short-lived reputation what is totally undeserving. Such incon- 
sistencies may lead us to doubt the correctness of our standard ; but it 
will be found that these vagaries in the course of time invariably correct 
themselves; that the genuine Taste of mankind in general ultimately 
triumphs over the fantastic notions which may have attained temporary 
currency with superficial judges. The latter soon pass away ; whereas 



S 24S. What do we mean by the concorrent Tastes of men, whleh we make the 
nniyersal standard f Even amoug cultivated nations, what may pervert the 
Taste ? Show how its decisions are sometimes influenced. What feeling is likely 
to bo produced Iky these inconsistencies ? Ultimately, however, what will we flnd.l 
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the principles of true philosopliio Taste sre unchangeable, being the 
same now that they were five thousand years ago. 

The universality of Taste and the consistency of its decisions, except 
whoi temporarily perverted by^ external causes, prove that it is far from 
being arbitrary, is independent of individual fancies, and employs a prac- 
tical criterion for determining their truth or falsehood. In every oom- 
position, what captivates the imagination, convinces the reas<Mi, or 
touches the heart, pleases all ages and all nations. Hence the unani- 
mous testimony which successive generations have borne to the merit 
of some few works of genius. Hence the authority which such works 
have acquired as standards of composition ; since from them we learn 
what beauties give the highest pleasure, and elicit the general admlnt- 
of manki] 



»i yr \L § ^^^« Th® terms Taste and Genius being frequently 
> ^ confounded, though signifying quite diflFerent things, it is of 
importance dearly to define the distinction subsisting be- 
tween theuL Taste consists in the power of judging; 
Genius, in that of creating. Grenius indudes Taste ; whereas 
the latter not only may, but generally does, exist without 
-;>4he former. Many are capable of appreciating poetry, elo- 
quence, and the productions of art, who have themselves no 
abilities for composing or executing. Delicate and correct 
Taste forms a good critic ; but Genius is further necessary 
to form a poet, an orator, or an artist. Grenius, therefore, is 
a higher power than Taste. It implies a creative or inventive 
faculty, which not only perceives beauties already existing, 
but calls new ones into being, and so exhibits them as 
strongly to impress the minds of others. 

The term genius, as commonly used, extends further 
than to the objects of Taste. Thus we speak of a genius 
for mathematics, for war, for politics, and even for mechan- 
ical emplojrments. In this acceptation, it signifies a natural 
talent or aptitude for excelling in any particular vocation. 

How is it proved that the principles of Taste are not arbitrary ? How have 
the great works of genitu been regarded in all ages t 

$ 940. What terms are often confonnded ? Show the difference between Taste 
and Qenins. Which forms the critic, and which the poet? Which is the higher 
power? Yfhai is the conmion acceptation of the term geniutf As possessed by 
f 'ulividnal minds, which extends to the vrider range of objects, Gteniot or Tasto ? 

8 
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Genius, the creative faculty, as possessed by individual 
minds, does not extend to so wide a range of objects as Taste. 
It is not uncommon to meet^rsons possessed of good Taste 
in several of the elegant arts, in painting, sculpture, music, 
and poetry; but to find one who is an excellent performer in 
all these is much more rare, or rather not to be expected at 
all. A universal genius is not likely to excel in any thing; 
only when the creative powers of the mind are directed ex- 
clusively to one object, is there a prospect of attaining 
eminence. With Taste the reverse is the case ; exercising it 
on one class of objects is likely to improve it as regards alL 

§ 250. Genius, as remarked above, implies the existence 
of Taste ; and the more the latter is cultivated and improved, 
the nobler will be the achievements of the former. Genius, 
however, may exist in a higher degree than Taste; that 
is, a person^s Genius may be bold and strong, while his 
Taste is remarkable for neither delicacy nor correctness. 
This is offcen the case in the infancy of a literature or an art : 
for Genius, which is the gift of nature, attains its growth at 
once ; while Taste, being in a great degree the result of as- 
siduous study and cultivation, requires long and careful train- 
ing to attain perfection. Shakspeare is a case in point. Full 
of vigor and fire, and remarkable for the originality of his 
thMghts, he still lacks much of that delicacy, both of con- 
ception and expression, which has been attained by later 
writers of far inferior Genius. Indeed, those who dazzle 
the minds of their readers with great and brilliant thoughts 
are too apt to disregard the lesser graces of composition. 

What is Bald of a miiyenal genius? What is the result of ezerdsiag Taste on 
any particnlar da^s of objects ? 

S S50. What is implied in Oenlas? Hay it exist without a high degree of 
Taste? When is this often the case f What aathor is a case in point? 
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LESSON XXXV. 

PLBABFBXS OF THS IMAGIKATIOV. 



§ 251. Thb pleasures of Taste, sinoe they arise from 
/' impressioiis made on the imagination, are generally known 
\/ as the Pleasnies of the Imagination. 

^\yX^ 252. The Imagination is that Beidulty of the mind by 
^' /wMdi it oonoeiyes ideas' of things communicated to it by 
l^^the organs of sense, and, selecting parts of different concep- 
^, \tions, combines them into new wholes of its own creatio] 

'''x^ Tmagifuition, like every other fiMoltj of mind, is of coime coimncu > 
to man. Opening to him, u it does, an enlarged sphere of manifold and \ 
multiform pleasures, it affords a striking proof of divine benevolence. 

/ The necessary purposes of life might have been answered, though our 
senses had served only to distinguish external objects, without conveying ' 
to us any of those deligfatfhl emotions of which they are now the source. . 
The Creator, however, has seen fit to vouchsafe to man these pure and 
innocent enjoyments for the purpose of elevating his admirations, enno- 
bling his emotions, banishing unworthy thoughts from his breast, freeing 
him from the control of passion and sense, and leading him to look bo- 
yond the earth, and 

^ Before the tianflient and minute 
To prise the vast, the itable, the sublime ". 

The mind that has once feasted on the pleasures which imagination 
affords, will never be satisfied to leave them for meaner ei\joyments ; any 
more than one who from some height views a majestic river rolling its • 
waves through spacious plains and past splendid cities, will withdraw 
his gaxe from the inviting prospect, to contemplate the stagnant pool at 
his feet 

§ 253. The process by which the emotions alluded to af- 
fect the imagination next requires attention. Whenever an 



1 961. Thorn what do the pleasuzeB of Taste arise f What aie they generaUy 
called f 

I S53. What la meant by the imagination ? To whom is It eonflned f Show 
how its bestowal is a proof of divine beneficence. How do the pleasures of the 
Imagination ocnnpare with other enjoyments f 

§ 353. Describe the process by which the sensations in question afRect the im- 
agination. What, betides the sensadon, la essential to the production of a pleas- 
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object calculated to produce them is presented to the mind, 
imless its attention is previously engrossed, a train of thought 
is immediately awakened, analogous in character to the 
object exciting it. It must be observed, however, that the 
simple perception of the object is insufficient of itself to ex- 
cite the emotion* No pleasurable impression will be pro- 
duced, imless the mind operates in connection with the 
sensation ; unless the imagination busies itself with the pur- 
suit of such trains of thought as are awakened. 

We find that the same thing is true of the creations of art A fine 
landscape, a beautiful poem, a thrilling strain of hannony, excite feeble 
emotions in our minds, as long as our attention is confined to the quali- 
ties they present to our senses. We fully appreciate them only when 
our imaginations are kindled by their power, when we lose ourselves 
amid the images summoned before us, and wake at last from the play of 
fancy as from the charm of a romantic dream« 

§ 254, That pleasurable emotions are not produced by 
impressions on the external senses, but remain unfelt 
unless these impressions are transferred to the imagination, 
is susceptible of conclusive proof. If, for instance, the mind 
is in such a state as to prevent the play of imagination, the 
sensation of pleasure is entirely lost, although of course the 
effect on the outward sense is the same. A man in pain or 
affliction will contemplate without the slightest admiration 
scenes and objects, which, were his imagination at liberty, 
would afford him the liveliest pleasure. The sublimity and 
beauty of external nature are almost constantly before us, 
and not a day passes without presenting us objects calcu- 
lated to charm and elevate the mind ; yet it is in general 
with a heedless eye that we regard them, and only at par* 
ticular moments that we are sensible of their power. There 
are few that have not contemplated with delight the beauties 
of a glowing sunset ; yet every one knows that, at times, all 

urahle emotion in the mind 1 What is said of the emotions produced Vy the cre< 
ationBofartf 

S 254. Provo that pleasurable emotions are not produced by mere Impressions 
on the ezteroat senses. To what is the difference in the impressions produced 
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the gorgeous magnificence with which nature paints the 
heavens at the dose of day &lls powerless on the eye. 

This difference of effect is dearly not attributable to the objects 
themselyes, nor to the extenuil senses on which the impression is primop 
rily produced : it arises irom a difference in the state of our imagina- 
tions ; from our dispositicm at one time to follow out the train of thought 
awakened, and our incapacity to do this, at another, in consequence of 
the preoccupation of our minds by some engrossing idea. The pleasures 
of Taste are ei\joyed in their perfection only when the imagination is 
free, and the attention is so little occupied as to leave us open to all the 
impressions created by the objects before us. It is, therefore, always in 
leisure hours that we turn to music and poetry for amusement The 
seasons of care, of grief, of business, have other occupations ; and de- 
stroy, for the time at least, our sensibility to the beautiful or the sub- 
lime, in proportion as the state of mind produced by them is unfavor^ 
able to the exercise of the imagination. 

Another proof that imagination is the source of the pleas- 
xn-es of Taste maj be derived from what is observed in the 
process of criticising. When, in considering a poem or paint- 
ing, we attend minutely to the language and structure of 
the one, or the coloring and design of the other, we cease to 
feel the delight which they otherwise produce. The reason 
of this is that by so doing we restrain omr imagination, and, 
instead of yielding to its suggestions, resist them by fixing 
our attention on minute and unconnected parts. On the 
contrary, if the imagination is ardent and is left to its free 
exercise, the mind receives pleasure from the performance as 
a whole, and takes no note of the minor details of criticism. 

It is tMs chiefly that makes it difficult for young persons with' lively 
imaginations to form correct judgments of the productions of literature 
and art, and which so often induces them to approve of mediocre per- 
formances. It is not that they are incapable of learning in what merit 
of composition consists ; for the principles which direct us in the forma- 

bj the same object at different ttmes attributable f When are the pleasures of 
Taste enjoyed iu their perfection t When do we tarn to music or poetiy for 
amusement 7 

What do Ikcts obserrable In the process of criticising prove with regard to 
file pleasures of Taster State the axgnmenta thus derived. What kind of critics 
are persons with ardent imaginations likely to become? What renders It diffl- 
ciilt for the young to form correct judgments of literaxy performances? What 
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tion of critical opinions are neither nomenras nor abstmse. It is not 
that sensibilitj increases with age ; for this all experience contradicta. 
But it is because at this period of life the imagination is fresh, and is 
excited by the slightest causes ; because the young decide oa the merits 
of a composition according to the impression it makes on this faculty ; 
because their estimate of its value is formed, not by comparing it with 
other works or with any abstract or ideal standard, but from the facility 
with which it leads them into those enchanting regions of fancy where 
youth loves to wander. It is their own ima^ation that in reality pos- 
sesses the charms which they attribute to the work that excites it ; and 
the simplest tale is as capable of exciting this faculty in the young, and 
is therefore advanced to as high a rank in their estimation as the most 
meritorious performances would be at a later period. 

All this flow of imagination, however, in which youth and men of 
sensibility are apt to indulge, and which so often yields them pleasure 
while it involves them in incorrect judgments, the labor of criticism de- 
stroys. Thus employed, the mind, instead of being free to follow the 
trains of imagery successively awakened, is either fettered to the con- 
sideration of mijiute and isolated parts, or pauses to weigh the varioios 
ideas received. Thus distracted, it loses the emotion, whether of beauty 
or sublimity ; and, since the impression on the outward sense is evident- 
ly the same as before, it must be the restraint of imagination alone that 
makes the difference, and consequentiy this faculty is the sole source 
whence the pleasures of Taste flow. Accordingly, the mathematician 
who investigates the demonstrations of the Newtonian philosophy, the 
painter who studies the designs of Raphael, the poet who reasons on the 
measure of Milton, — all in such occupations lose the delight which these 
several productions give ; and, when they wish to recover the emotion 
of pleasure, must withdraw their attention from minute considerations, 
and leave their fancy to revd amid the great and pleasing conceptions 
with which it is inspired. 

§ 255. The pleasures received, from objects of Taste de- 
pending, as we have seen, on the action of the imagination, 
it follows that whatever £EU2llitates the lively exercise of this 
faculty heightens the pleasurable emotions experienced. This 
is obviously the effect of those interesting associations with 



effect has the labor of criticieim on the flow of imagination f What is said of the 
mathematician, the painter, and the poet, when studying the great maaterb of 
their respective arts ? 

S965. On what do the pleasures received ftrom objects of Taate depend? 
What, therefore, heii^teaa the pleasurable emotions experienced? Of what is 
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particular objects which exist in eveiy mincL These asso- 
dations are comprised in three classes : — 

L FermmcU, No man is indifferent to a Tiew of the house where he was 
bora, the school where he was educated, or the scenes amid which his 
infancy was spent So many images of past affections and past happi- 
ness do they recall, that, commonplaoe as they may seem to others, to 
him they are a source of indescribable rapture. There are melodies, aWo, 
that were learned in infancy, or were sung perhaps by belored Toices now 
sUent, which awake strong feeling within us whenever they are heard, 
and are through life preferred to all others. 

IL NaUonaL Next to personal associations, those connected with 
our country are most calculated to heighten our emotions of pleasure. 
What American can visit the localities consecrated by the blood of his 
struggling ancestors, can behold Bunker Hill, Bennington, Valley Forge, 
Oowpens, or Yorktown, and not feel his heart touched with a far higher 
and stronger enthusiasm than would be kindled by the mere beauty of 
the respective scenes ? To others, they may be objects of indifference ; 
to us, they are hallowed by their connection with our country's history. 
In like manner, the fine lines which Yligil, in his Georgics, has dedicated 
to the praises of his native land, beautiful as they are to us, were un- 
doubtedly read with far greater pleasure by the ancient Roman. 

The influence of such associations in increasing the beauty or sub* 
limity of musical compositions must have been generally observed. 
Swiss soldiers in foreign lands have been so overwhelmed with melan- 
choly on hearing their celebrated national ur, that it has been found 
necessary to forbid its performance in the armies in which they serve. 
This effect is not attributable to the composition itself, but to the recol- 
lections with which it is accompanied ; to the images it awakens of peaco 
and domestic pleasures, from which they have been torn, and to which 
they may never return. So the tune called Bellisle March is said to have 
owed its popularity in England to the supposition that it was the air 
played when the British army marched into Bellisle, and to its conse- 
quent association with images of conquest and military glory. 

IIL Hittorical, Powerful, though in a less degree than the associa^ 

this obvtoosfy the efltect? In how many classefl are associations oomprised? 
What Is the first clasfl ? Describe personal associations. Show bow they Impart 
additional intensity to the pleasure received from certain melodiee. What asso- 
ciations, next to personal ones, are most caknlated to heighten onr pleasurable 
emotions ? What scenes are likely to kindle enthusiasm in an American's heart f 
Why? In whom is it likely that the lines dedicated by Virgil to his country 
awakened the liveliest pleasure? What compositions have their effect greatly 
increased by sndi associations f What illustration Is cited, touching the Swiss 
soldiers ? To what is the effect of this national air attributable t In like manner. 
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tioDfl eomiected with <rar own land, are those founded on general histvr/ 
or the lives of distinguished persons. The valley of Yaucluse is cele- 
*^ brated for its beauty ; yet how little would it have been esteemed, had it 
not been the residence of Petrarch I In like manner, there are many 
landscapes, no doubt, more beautiful than Runnymede ; yet those who 
remember that this place witnessed the granting of the great charter 
which has guaranteed the rights and liberties of millions, will fin^ few 
scenes affect their ima^nations so strongly. 
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LESSON XXXVI 

SOURCES OF THE PLEASURES OF THE IMAGINATIOir. 
THE NOVEL. — THE WONDEEFUL. — THE PICTUBESQUE. 

j ': (§ 256. Of the five senses that have been given to man, 
three, — ^taste, smell, and touch, — are incapable by themselves 
of awakening the imagination to pleasure. Co($perating 
with the other two, thej may contribute to the effect pro- 
duced on this faculty; or, by the associations connected 
with their sensations, they may occasionally produce pleas- 
ing trains of thought : but, independently exercised, they 
can not be regarded as sources of the pleasures of Taste, 
Hence the intensity of the affliction with which the ^ blind 
and deaf man is visited. Cut off ficom the manifold enjoy- 
ments insured by sight and hearing, and by these alone, he 
finds but little solace in the possession of the three inferior 
senses. 

Tastia (in its literal signification) has to do with the body ; it flatten 
and serves the grossest of all masters, the stomach. No sense has less 

to what does the air called Bellisle March owe its popularity t What te the third 
class of associations ? How do they rank as regards effect f What iUostiations 
are given, to prove their i>ower r 

{ 868. Which of the live senses are incapahle of alllBCting the Imagination ? 
When do they oontribnte to the effect produced on this fiMmlty Y How are they 
sometimes instramental in producing pleasing trains of thought f Independently 
exeicised, are ibey sources of the pleasures of Taste f What foOows with respect 
to the blind and deaf man t 

To what does the sense of taste appeal ? What kind of pleasures is It incapa- 
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oonnectioii with the mind, or if so utterly incapable of yielding il 
pleaaare. 

Smell raaj sometimefl seem to yield peroeptione of the beantiAil ; but 
it is becanee the odor ia exhaled from an object that we already know to 
be beaatiful, and that ia ao independently of its fragrance. Thua, the 
rose charms us with its symmetrical proportion! and the richneea and 
variety of its shades ; its odor is agreeable, not beautiful, and suggests 
the Idea of beauty only because we know it to proceed from a beautiful 
object 

Touch may m a measure judge of smoothness, rqpilarity, and sym- 
metry ; but not with sufficient promptness and accuracy to make it a 
source of pleasure to the imagination, unless sight comes to its aid. 

Agreeable trains of thought may, indeed, occasionally be awakened 
by the taste, smell, and perhaps touch, of particular objects with which 
striking recollections of the past are connected ; yet we can not on that 
account say that the sensations produced through these media are a 
source of mental pleasure. 

§ 257. The only senses capable of kindling the imaginar^t 
tion and exciting its pleasures are bight and heabinGw 
The impressions of the former are the more striking, and the 
enjojonent they yield is both more lasting and more intense. 
The blind, therefore, apart from the greater helplessness to 
whidi they are reduced, lose incomparably more of the pleas- 
ures of the imagination, whether awakened by nature or art, 
than the dea£ 

These senses seem to be particularly in the service of the souL The 
sensations they produce are pure, not gross ; intellectual, not corpoieaL 
They contribute to the refinmg rather than the sustaining of life. They 
procure us pleasures which are not selfish and sensual, but noble and 
eleyating. 

§ 258. To these two senses, then, through the operation 
of which natural objects excite a flow of imagination and 



Ue of producing ? Of what may smell sometimes seem to yield perceptions f 
Explain how this is, and fflnetrate It in the case of the rose. Of what qualities 
may touch, in a measure, Judge f Why is it not, then, a source of pleasure to the 
imagination f To what are the agreeable trahis of thought eometimes awakened 
by these senses attributable f 

I ffft. What senses alone are capable of kindling the imagination f Which 
produces the more striking impressions f How, then, does the affliction of the 
Mind compare with that of the deaf f What Is said of the sensations and pleao* 
ures produced by siglit and hearing f 
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consequent pleasure, art must be addressedyin ordear to make 
an impression on the mind. The eye being, as we have 
seen, the medium of the most vivid and abundant sensar 
tions, to it most of the fine arts, — ^painting, sculpture, 
architecture, and landscape-gardening, — are exclusively ad- 
dressed. Music, poetry, and rhetoric (which we have seen 
is a mixed art), address themselves to the ear. 

§ 259. We may divide those objects of sight and hear- 
ing which constitute the soinrce of pleasure to the imagina- 
tion, into two great classes, the productions of nature and 
those of art. Strictly speaking, our subject leads us to treat 
only of the latter, or rather of that class <^ the latter which 
pertains exclusively to the art of composition. Yet, as the 
relation subsisting between the two is intimate and they 
often afford striking illustrations of each other, we shall 
Abriefly extend our notice to both. ^^ 

§ 260. The different characteristics whidi an object must > 
possess to excite the imagination are known as the novel, 
the wonderful, the picturesque, the sublime, and the beau- 
tiful. Of these the last two are by fEur the most fruitful 
sources of pleasure. 

These five qualities belong alike to natural and artificial objects. 
Two others must here be mentioned, more limited in extent, because ap- 
plicable only to the creations of art 

I. Fidelity of imitation. Art in many cases aims at nothing more 
than a reproduction of nature. In these cases, the closer the resemblance 
the copy bears to the original, the greater pleasure does it afford. Nor 
is this less true, though the object copied be destitute of beauty, or even 
repulsiTe. In a picture we can endure the filthy laznroni and disgusting 
dwarf, firom whom in life we would turn away with uncontrollable ayer- 
sion. The mind is pleased with the fidelity of the representation, be- 

S 258. To what mast art be addressed ? Which arts are addressed to the eye ? 
Which, to the ear? . 

S 250. Into what two great classes are the objects of sight and hearing dlTldedt 
What is said of tbe relation subsisting between them ? 

1 260. IBaumexate the characteristics which an object most poesess» to eaccite 
the imagioation. Which of these are the most fHiitfUl sources of pleasuie ? To 
what ol]|)ects do these qualities belong? What two others are more limited in 
extent ? In what cases Is fidelity of imitation a source of {deasai^ ? Blustrato 
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Oftnse in the triomphs of art the wliole speolflt maj be said to have a 
common concern and pride. 

n. Wit, humor, and ridicule, in literary compositions, are the source 
of yarious pleasures. These are of such importance as to require future 
consideration at some length. 

^1. Thb Noysl is an important source of the pleas- \ 
of Taste, producing, as it does, a lively and instanta- 
fneous effect on the imagination. An object which has no 
merit to recommend it, except its being uncommon or new, 
hy means of this quality gives a quick and pleasing impulse 
to the mind. A degree of novelty, indeed, thou^ not es- 
sential to the production of impressions by the beautiful or 
the sublime, considerably heightens them; for objects long 
familiar, however attractive, are apt to be passed over with 
indifference. 

The emotion produced by novelty is of a livelier and 
more pungent nature than that excited by beauty ; but is 
proportionately shorter in its continuance. If there is no 
other charm to rivet our attention, the shining gloss thus 
ited soon wears off. 
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The desire to see and hear what is new is universal, and is known as 
eurioniy. No enration of the mind is stronger or more generaL Con* 
Tersation is nerer more interesting than when it turns on strange ob- 
jects and extraordinary events. Hen tear themselres from their fami- 
lies in search of things rare and new, and novelty converts into pleasures 
the fatigues and even the perils of travelling. By children, also, this 
feeling is constantly manifested. We see them perpetually running from 
place to place, to hunt out something new ; they catch, with eagerness 
and often with veiy little choice, at whatever comes before them. Now, 
by reason of its nature, novelty can not for any length of time engross 
our atten&n ; and hence curiosity is the most versatile of all our affec- 

the flict that a Iklthftil representation pleases, tiiongh the object eopled may be 
abeolutety repulsive. Bxpbtin the reason. What eoaroe of pleasure to the im- 
agination belonge exclusively to literazy compositions ? 

) 261. What is the effect of the rmel on the imagination f What, on the im- 
pressions produced by the beantifhl and the subUmef How does the emotion 
produced by novelty compare with that excited by beanty ? What is the desire to 
see and hear new things called f How do men show that thej are under its con- 
trol t How is it 8umi£BSted by children ? What Is the Isading characteri«.ac of 
cariosity t 
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tions. It is oonstantlj ofamn^^ its object, and always preseiits an ap- 
pearance of anxiety and restleaaneaa. 

47 § 262. Novelty is possessed by objects in different de- * 
grees, to which its effects are proportioned. 

L The lowest degree is found in objects surveyed a 
second time after a long intervaL 

Experience teaclies us that, without any decay of rem^nbrance, ab- 
sence always gives an air of novelty to a once familiar object Thus, a 
person with whom we have been intimate, returning from abroad after 
a long interval, appears almost Uke a new acquaintance. Distance of 
place contributes to this effect no less than lapse of time ; a friend, for 
example, after a short absence in a remote country, has the same air of 
novelty as if he had returned after a longer interval from a place nearer 
home. The mind unconsciously institutes a connection between him 
and the distant region he has visited, and invests him with the singu- 
larity of the objects he has seen. 

n. The next degree of novelty belongs to objects re- 
specting which we have had some previous information. 

Description, though it contributes to familiarity, can not altogether 
remove the appearance of novelty when the object itself is presented. 
The first sight of a lion, for instance, is novel, and therefore a source of 
pleasure, although the beholder may have previously obtuned from pic- 
tures, statues, and natural history, a thorough acquaintance with all his 
peculiarities of appearance. 

ni. A new object that bears some distant resemblance 

to one abeady known is an instance of the third degree of 

novelty. 

We are familiar, for example, with the features of the Caucasian race 
of men, having seen them from infancy ; the first sight of a Chinese, 
however, is novel and pleasing, because, although he bears a resemblance 
to those we already Icnow, the points of difference are sufficient to excite 
our curiosity. 

IV. The highest degree of novelty is ^that which char- 

i 983. To what are the effects of novelty proportioned? In what objects is 
novelty found in the lowest degree ? What is always the effect of absence f 
What besides lapse of time contributes to this effect? mustrate this. What 
connection is unconscioasly instituted by the mind? What objects are charac- 
terised by novelty in the second degree? What is the effect of description? 
ninstrate this. What Is the next highest degree of novelty ? Give an iUustrar 
ti«a. To what objects does the highest degree of novelty belong ? 
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acidizes objects entiiel j unknown and bearing no analogy 

to any with which we are acquainted. >^\l 
~C'^263. Thb Wonderful is analogous in character to 
l^the novel, and is by some confounded with it. It is equally 

a source of pleasure, its charm consisting principally in the 

production of unexpected trains of thought. 

The difference between the norel and the wonderfol is readily illas- 
trated. A traveller who has never seen an elephant, goes to a Jungle in 
India for the purpose of meeting with one ; if he succeeds, the sight is 
novel and pleasing, but not wonderful, for it was fully expected. A 
Hindoo, wandering in America, suddenly sees an elephant feeding at 
large in a field : the sight is not novel, for he b accustomed to the ani- 
mal; it is wonderful, however, because totally unexpected, — ^and is 
pleasing in proportion. 

The Chinese appreciate the fact that the wonderful pleasurably ex- 
cites the imagination in a high degree, and take advantage of it in the 
embellishment of their gardens, which, we may add, are among the finest 
in the world. A torrent, for example, is conveyed under the ground, 
that the visitor may be at a loss to divine whence the unusual sound pro- 
ceeds ; and, to multiply still stranger noises, subterranean cavities are 
devised in every variety. Sometimes one is unexpectedly led into a dark 
cave, which still more unexpectedly terminates in a landscape enriched 
with all the beauties that nature can afford. In another quarter, en- 
chanting paths lead to a rough field, where bushes, briers, and stones, 
interrupt the passage ; and, while means of egress are being sought, a 
magnificent vista opens on the view. 

§ 264. The PicnrBESQxns is by some regarded simply as 
a variation of the beautiful, and treated under that head. 
The term seems, however, to be applied to objects which 
have a rugged appearance, in contradistinction to such as 
are sublime or beautiful, particularly when introduced among 
the latter by way of contrast. Affecting the mind at first 
with an emotion of surprise, such objects soon give birth to 

S 968. To what is the wondetfia analogous ? In wbat does its charm oonsiet f 
[lliiBtrate the dlffereDce between the novel and the wonderftil. What use do the 
Chinese make of the fiust that the wonderftal pleasurably excites the imagination f 
Show how they apply this principle in their gardens. 

f 964. To what do some regard the pieturegque as belonging ? To what ol^ects 
does this term seem rather to be applied ? With what emotion do pictnresqno 
objects first affect the mind ? To what do they soon give birth ? Mentton some* 
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an additional iiain of images whkb the soene itadf would 
not have suggested. A ruined tower in the midst of a deep 
wood, an old bridge flung across a chasm between rocks, a 
moss-covered cottage on a precipioe, are instances of the 
pcturesque. We have other examples in a stream with a 
broken surfeioe and an irregular motion ; and, amoi^ trees, 
not in the smooth young beech or the fresh and tender ash, 
but in the gnarled oak and knotty elm. 

It is not necessary that picturesque objects should be of great sire ; 
it is enough if they are rough and scraggy, if they indicate age by their 
appearance and haye forms characterized by sudden variations. Among 
animals, the ass is generally regarded as more picturesque than the 
horse ; and, among horses, It is to the wild and rough forester or the worn- 
out cart-horse, that this epithet is applied. In our own species, objects 
merely picturesque are to be found among the wandering tribes of gyp- 
cdes and beggars ; who, in all their characteristics, bear a close analogy 
to the wild forester and worn-out cart-horse, as well as to old mills, 
hovels, and similar inanimate objects. 
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LESSON XXXVII. 

THB SUBLIMB. 



§ 265. Thb term Subumity, for which Gsandeub is by 
some used as an equivalent, is applied to great and noble ob- 
jects which produce a sort of internal elevation and expan- 
sion. 7 The emotion, though pleasing, is of a serious character, 
^ and, when awakened in the highest degree, may be designated 
even as severe, solemn, and awful ; being thus readily distin- 
guishable from the livelier feeljigs produced by the beautiful 

pictareflque objects. What is the leading duuracterlstic of such objects T Is the 
ass or the horse the more plctareflqiie 7 To what kind of horses Is this epithet 
applicable T What members of our own species present a pictaresqiia iq^pear- 
ance? To what are they asalogoiis in character! 

1 366. What word is need as an eqaiTalent for JubUmUiff To wlwt ave these 
tanna applied t Pescribo the emottota pnodnced by sablimity. 
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^ The prindpaT BOiana^ of tho^BuUime is might, or power, 

in a state cf actdve exerti<»L \ Henoe the grandeur of earth* 

quakes and yolcanoes; of great conflagrations; of the 

stormy ocean and mighty torrent ; of lightning, tempests, 

and all violent commotions of the elements. 

A stream that confinea itself to its banks is a beautifal object ; but, 
when it rashes with the impetuosity of a torrent, it becomes sublime 
^The sight of a small fire," says Longinus, ** produces no emotion; but 
we are stmck with the boiling furnace of Etna, pouring out whole rirent 
of liquid flame." The engagement of two great annies, being the high- 
est exertion of human nught, constitutes one of the noblest and most 
magnifioent spectacles that can be presented to the eye, or exhibited to 
the imagination in description. Lions and other animals of strength are 
subjects of some of the grandest passages. In what sublime terms is the 
war«horse described in Job ! 

" Hast thou giyen the horse strength f hast thou clothed his neck 
with thunder ? Osuist thou make him afraid as a grasshopper ? The 
glory of his nostrils is terrible. He paweth in the ralley, and r^iceth 
in his strength ; he goeth on to meet the armed men. He mocketh at 
fear, and is not afl^ghted; neither tumeth he back from the sword. 
The quiTer rattleth against him, the glittering spear and the shield. He 
swalloweth the ground with fierceness and rage ; neither believeih he 
tiuit it is the sound of the trumpet He saith among the trumpets, Ha, 
ha I and he smelleth the battie afar ofll" 

The description of the leviathan is worked up in the same book with 
fine effect:— 

" Canst thou draw out leviathan with an hook f or his tongue with a 
cord which thou lettest down ? Canst thou put an hook into his nose f 
or bore his jaw throu^ with a thorn ? WUt thou play with him as 
with a bird? or wilt thou bind him for thy maidens ? By his neesings 
a light doth shine, and his eyes are like the eyeUds of the morning. 
Out of his mouth go burning lamps, and sparks of fire leap out Out of 
his nostrils goeth smoke, as out of a seething pot or caldron. His 
breath kindleth coals, and a flame goeth out of his mouth. In his neck 
remaineth strength, and sorrow is turned into joy before him." 

§ 266i The simplest fcmn in which sublimity develops 



\ 



What is the principal aonroe of the subUmet From this soaroe what derive 
fhdr grandeur t How is a stream that confliieB itself to its banks chaiaelerized f 
When does the same stream become sublime f Bepeat the remaik of Longinus. 
What is the highest exertion of human might t What kind of a q>ectacle does a 
battle, therefore, constitute? What animals ibnn the eul^ect of some of the 
grandest passages? Where are the wax4iorBe $md. theleTiathandeacffbed in 
suMime terms? Bepeat these descriptioos. 

S f^ What is the ehnplest form m which anhlfanify.devdopB itself? Oife. 
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itself is^vastliess. J 'Wide-extended plains, to which the ejre 
discerns no limit ; the firmament of heaven ; the boundless 
expanse of ocean, — ^furnish us with iamiliar examples. 

To connect greatness of size with greatness of character is natural, 
particularly with unenlightened mincts. The Scythians, for example, 
wefe so impressed with the fame of Alexander the Great that they 
thought he must be a giant, and were astonished when they found him 
to be rather under than above their own size. 

The mind is inadequate to the conception of infinity, and intuitiyely 
inyests whatever approaches it with a character of grandeur. Hence, 
infinite space, endless numbers, and eternal duration, possess this qual- 
ity in an eminent degree. It must be observed, however, that where 
there is such variety in the parts of any object that one can not be 
inferred from another, unless they are of such size that all can be 
taken in at one view, a portion of the sublimity is lost When there is 
such immensity that the whole can not be comprehended at once, the 
mind is distracted rather than satisfied, and is excited only to an infe- 
rior degree of pleasure. With the sky and the ocean this is not the 
case ; because what is invisible is the counterpart of what we see, and 
from such portions as meet the eye imagination can readily draw the 
picture of such as are concealed from it When, however, every part 
must be seen that an idea of the whole may be formed, any degree of 
magnitude inconsistent with distinctness diminishes the effect Addi- 
son's observation is therefore just, that there would have been more 
true sublimity in one of Lysippus* statues of Alexander, though no 
larger than life, than in the vast Mount Athos, had it been cut into the 
figure of the hero, according to the proposition of Phidias, with a river 
in one hand, and a city in the other. 

§ 267. All vastness produces the impression of sublimity. 
This impression, however, is less vivid in objects extended 
in length or breadth than in such as are vast by reason of 
their height or depth. Though a boundless plain is a grand 
object, yet a high mountain to which we look up, or an awful 

some fltmiliar examples. With what is It natural to connect greatness of charac- 
ter r What did the Scythians think respecting Alexander the Great ? To what is 
the mind Inadequate? What objects, therefore, are eminently grand! When 
tnere is variety in the parts of an object, what degree of magnitade is inconsistent 
with the highest sublimity f Why does not Ihis principle operate in the case of the 
f ky and the ocean ? What remark does Addison make in illustration of this point ? 
1 967. With the same size, in what directions must bodies be extended, to be 
nost snblime ? How dotoa a boMmdless plain compare with a high mdnntain o^ 
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predpice or tower from which we contemplate objects be- 
neath, is still grander. The sublimity of the firmament 
arises as well from its height as from its vast extent. 

Our everj-day actions show that we are aware of the effect produced 
on the ibind by elevation. We raise lofty monuments, and on their tops 
place the statues of our heroes, at as great a height as is compatible 
with distinctness of view. So, thrones are erected for kings, and ele- 
vated seats for Judges and magistrates. Among all nations, Heaven 
is placed far above, Hell fiir below. Why are these directions preferred 
to all others, if the mind does not instinctively connect an idea of gran- 
deur with great height and depth ? 

§ 268. The solemn and the terrible are important ele- 
ments of the sublime ; hence, darkness, solitude, and silence, 
which have a tendency to fill the mind with awe, contribute 
much to sublimity. It is not the gay landscape, the flowery 
field, or the flourishing dty, that produces the emotion of 
grandeur; but the hoary mountain, and the solitary lake; 
the aged forest, and the torrent fiedling down the precipice. 

Hence, too, night scenes are generally the most sublime. The firma- 
ment, when filled with stars in magnificent profusion, strikes the imagi- 
liation with a more awfiil grandeur than when we view it enlightened by 
the brightest noonday sun. The sound of a bell and the striking of a 
large clock are at any time grand ; but they become doubly so, when 
heard amid the stillness of night In descriptions of the Deity, darkness 
is often introduced, and with great effect, as a means of imparting addi- 
tional sublunity to the subject " He maketh darkness his pavilion,'* 
saith the inspired writer; **He dwelleth in the thick cloud.'* So, 
Milton:— 

"How oft, amidst 
Thick clouds and dark, does Heaven^s all-roUng Sirs 
Choose to reside, bis fi^oiy uDobscured, 
And with the majesty of darkness round 
Circles bis throne I" u "^ ♦* 

§ 269. Obscurity is another source of the sublime. We 

an awftil precipice? To what is the sublimity of the firmament owing? How, 
in every-day life, do we avail ourselves of the efltects produced by elevation ? 
Why do an nations locate Heaven above them, and Hell below ? 

1 968. What other elements contribute hugely to the sublime ? Give instances 
of their effect. As regards sublimity, what Is the effect of darkness on the heav> 
ens, the sound of bells, Ac. ? What is often introduced into descriptions of the 
Deity, sad with what effect ? Give an example from Scriptare ; from Hilton. 
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have said that in natural and visible objects, when a portion 
of the form is seen, it is essential that the whole be within 
reach of the. eye, unless there is sudi uniformity that its ap- 
pearance can be readily inferred. When no part, however, 
is visible or material, but the whole is left to imagination, 
the obscurity and uncertainty fill the mind with indescribable 
awe. Thus we find that descriptions of supernatural beings 
are characterized by sublimity, though the ideas they yield 
are confused and indistinct. The superior power we at- 
tribute to such beings, the obscurity with which they are 
veiled, and the awe they awaken in our minds, necessarily 
render them sublime. The grand effect of obscurity is ob- 
vious in the following passage from the book of Job : — 

*' In thoughts from the visions of the night, wh^i de^ sleep falleth 
on men fear came upon me, and trembling, which made all my bones 
to shake. Then a spirit passed before my face ; the hair of my flesh 
stood up. It stood still, but I could not discern the form thereof: an 
image was before mine eyes, there was silence, and I heard a voice, say- 
ing, * Shall mortal man be more just than God f shall a man be more 
pure than his Maker ? ' " 

As a general principle, all objects greatly eleyated, or far removed as 
regards either space or time, are apt to strike us as grand. Whatever 
is viewed through the mist of distance or antiquity looms larger than its 
natural size. Hence epic poets find it e:q>edient to select as heroes the 
great personages of bygone times, rather than those of thdr own d&y, 
tiiough equally distinguished. 

It follows that no ideas are so sublime as those connected 
with the Supreme Being, the least known but incomparably 
the greatest of all things ; the infinity of whose nature and 
the eternity of whose duration, joined to the immensity of 
His power, though they transcend our conceptions, yet exalt 
them in the highest degree. 

§ 270. Subhmity is also fi:equently heightened by disor- 

% 969. What is another Bource of the eubllme? Show the difference in thla 
respect between material and immaterial thiogs. What is said of sapernatara] 
oli)ect8 ? Quote from Job a sublime passage descriptive of a spirit As a genera] 
principle, what objects strike us as grand Y Why do epic poets select as heroes 
personages of bygone times ? With wbom are our soblimest ideas connected t 

1 2fn). By what Is sublimity frequently heightened ? What feeling does strict 
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der. When we gaae at things strictly regular in their out- 
line and methodical in the arrangement of their parts, we feel 
a sense of confinement incompatible with mental expansion. 

Exact proportion of parts, though it oft^n contributes additional ef- 
fect to the beautiful, seldom enters into the sublime. A great mass of 
rocks thrown wildly and confusedly together by the hand of nature pro- 
duces a greater impression of grandeur on the mind than if they had been 
adjusted to each other with the utmost taste and cara 

§ 271. We have thus far considered sublimity as belong- 
ing to visible things merely ; it may, however, characterize 
objects of hearing, as well as those of sight. Among the 
arts which please the imagination through the ear, poetry 
and rhetoric have already been enumerated. Though, with 
the aid of conventional characters which represent words 
and thereby ideas, they address the eye, and may therefore 
be imderstood by the deaf, yet they are to be regarded as 
primarily appealing to the ear, and governed by principles 
laid down with the direct view of producing the liveliest ef- 
fect on that organ. Accordingly, under the head of sublim- 
ity, as pertaining to objects of hearing, we must treat of the 
sublime in writing ; and this, by reason of its importance, 
will constitute a separate lesson. It remains for us here to 
enumerate the sounds characterized by sublimity. These 
are included in five classes, as follows : — 

L Those associated with ideas of danger ; such as, the howling of a 
storm, the rumbling of an earthquake, the groaning of a Tolcano, 
the roaring of thunder, the report of artillery. 

n. Those associated with great power actively exerted ; as, the noise of 
a torrent, the fall of a cataract, the uproar of a tempest, the dash of 
waves, the crackling of a conflagration. 

m. Those associated with ideas of mi^jesty, solemnity, deep melancholy, 
or profound grief; as, the sound of the trumpet and other warlike 
instruments, the notes of the organ, the tolling of a bell, &c. 

regnlaritj- produce t To what does exact proportion of parts contribute f In 
what position do masslTe rocks produce the greatest impression of giaodenr? 

SS71. To what, besides objects of sight, does sublimity belong f To what 
sense are the arts of jMietry and rhetoric addressed f With what three classes of 
ideas must eoouds be associated, in order to be sublime ! Give exsmples of each. 
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lY. Of the notes of uumaU, those awaken the emotion of grandeur 
which are known to proceed from strong or ferocious creatures. As 
examples of this class, the roar of the lion, the growling of bears, 
the howling of wolves, and the scream of the eagle, may be men- 
tioned. 

y. Those sounds of the human voice may be accounted sublime which 
indicate that the more serious emotions, — sorrow, terror, and the 
like, — are strongly excited. The tones which, in general, denote a 
high degree of emotion, will be found to be loud, grave, lengthened, 
and swelling. 

§ 272. It will be seen that the Bublimity of sound arises, 
not from any inherent quality or independent fitness to pro- 
duce the emotion, but exclusively from the association of 
ideas. 

This is evident from the fact that, as soon as the sound is separated 
fVom the idea, it ceases to be sublune. Thus, persons who are afraid of 
thunder frequentiy mistake some common sound for it, such as the roll- 
ing of a cart or carriage. While the mistake continues, they feel an 
emotion of sublimity ; but, the moment they are undeceived, they are the 
first to laugh at their error and ridicule the noise that occasioned it. 
Similar mistakes are often made, in those countries where earthquakes 
are common, between inconsiderable sounds and the low rumbling noise 
wliich is said to precede such an event ; there can be no doubt that, the 
moment the truth is discovered, the emotion of sublimity is at an end. 
So, children are at first as much impressed with the thunder of the 
theatre as with that of the genuine tcrf^st ; but, when they understand 
the delusion, regard it as no more than the insignificant noises they hear 
every day. Again, to the Highlander the sound of the bag-pipe is sub- 
lime, because it is the martial instrument of his country, and is con- 
stantly associated with splendid and magnificent images ; to the rest of 
the world, the instrument is at best barely tolerable. Finally, that sub- 
limity in the tones of animals arises from associations with their charac- 
ter seems obvious from several considerations. The howl of the wolf 
differs littie from that of the dog either in tone or strength ; but there is 

or the notes of animals, which awaken the emotion of grandeur ? What touods 
of the human voice are accounted sublime ? What tones denote a high degree of 
emotion f 

S 8TS. From what does the sublimity of sound arUe f What evidence is there 
of this f Illustrate the point by stating what takes place when some Insl^iflcant 
sound Is mistaken for thunder or the rumbling of an earthquake. How Is the 
sound of the bag-pipe regarded by the Highlanders? How, by the rest of the 
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,no oompArison between them in point of tnblimity, because we know the 
one to be a aayage, and the other a domestic, animaL There are few 
animal sounds so loud as the lowing of a cow ; yet it will be admitted 
that it is far from bang characterised by sublimity. We may, therefore, 
infer that sounds possess this quality, not by reason of any inherent 
character, but only through the associations connected with them. 



LESSON XXXVIII. 

THX SUBLIMB IN WBITING. 



ri 



g 273. Fob a literary composition to possess sublimitj, it 
is necessary that the subject be sublime ; that, if a scene or 
natural object, it be one which, exhibited to us in reality, 
would inspire us with thoughts of the elevated, awfiil, and 
magnificent character that has been described. This ex- 
cludes what is merely beautiful, gay, or elegant. If it be 
attempted, with the aid of rhetoric, to make any such objeot 
the theme of a sublime composition, the effort wiU prove a 
fedlure, and bombast or firigidity of style will result. 

§ 274 We shall find, then, that the passages generally 
accoimted sublime are, for the most part^ descriptions of the 
natural objects mentioned in the last lesson as capable of 
producing the emotion of grandeur ; or, in other words, of 
what is vast, mighty, magnificent, obscure, dark, solemn, 
loud, pathetic, or terrible. 

Shakspeare, in the following lines, furnishes us with a fine example 
of sublimity, arising from the vastness of the objects successively pre- 



worldf What occasions the difference r From what does sabUmity ta the tono» 
of antmals arise! ninstrate this. 

I S78. What Is essential to sublimity in a literary composition? If a scene or 
natural object is treated of, what must be its character? What is excluded? 
What wiB result, if It be attempted to write sublimely on a triytal subject ? 

% S74. Of what, then, for the most psrt, are sublime passages descriptions ? 
'Repeat the quotation firom Shakspeare, and show wherein its sublimity consists. 
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flented, and the pathetic thought that all this magnificence and greatness 
is destined to destruction : — 

" The doud-capt towen, the gofgeoui palaces. 
The solemn templeSf the great globe itaelf, 
Yea, an which it inherit, ehall dlBsolve ; 
And, like an Insubtftantial pageant Ikded, 
Leave not a tack behind." 

As obserred in § 265, battles are among the sublimest spectacles on 
which the eye can gaze, by reason of thdr displaying immense power in 
the act of violent exertion. We may, therefore, look for the same ele- 
ment of grandeur in descriptions of such scenes. Homer furnishes one 
of the sublimest, as well as earliest, in the whole range of poetry : — 

** When now gathered on either side, tl|e hosts plunged together in 
fight ; shield is harshly laid to shield ; spears crash on the brazen corse- 
lets; bossy buckler with buckler meets; loud tumult races over all; 
groans are mixed with tiie exulting shouts of men ; the siun and the 
slayer join their cries ; the earth is floating round with blood. As when 
two rushing streams from two mountains come roaring down, and throw 
together their rapid waters below, they roar along the gulfy vale. The 
startled shepherd hears the sound, as he stalks o'er the distant hills ; so, 
as they mixed in fight, from both armies clamor with loud terror arose.** 

From Ossian we take another description of a battle-scene, which 
bears, it will be observed, a decided resemblance to the one last quoted, 
both in the enumeradon of circumstances and in the comparison of the 
contending hosts to two mountain torrents. Both are CTunently sub- 
lime, presenting to us in a few words a succession of striking images : — 

*' Like Autumn's dark storms pouring fipom two echoing hills, towards 
each other approached the heroes ; as two dark streams fh>m high rocks 
meet and roar on the plain, loud, rough, and dark in battle, meet Loch- 
lin and InisfaiL Chief mixes his strokes with chief, and man with man I 
Steel sounds on steel, and helmets are cleft on high : blood bursts and 
smokes around : strings murmur on the polished yews : darts rush along 
the sky : spears fall like circles of light which gUd the stormy faoe m 
night 

" As the noise of the troubled ocean when roll the wayes on hi^, as 
the last peal of thundering heaven, such is the noise of battle. Though 
Cormac's hundred bards were there, feeble were the roioe of a hundi«d 
bards to send the deaths to future times ; for many were the deaths of 
the heroes, and wide poured the blood of the valiant** 

What are among the Bnblimest Bpectacles, and why? What follows with re. 
epect to descriptions of battle-scenes f From what two authors are general de- 
scriptions of battles quoted ? How do they compare In point of snbUmity ? In 
what respects do they resemble each other f What other poet^s de8cripti<m of a 
similar scene is presented ? Repeat it. How, in your opinion, does it company 
in point of grandeur with the two extracts Just given f 
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Compare with these the fine passage in the sixth book of Paradise 
Lost, than which nothing could be more loftj or fordble : — 

** Now BtorinfBg ftuj nee, 
And clamor soeli as heard in Hearen tfll now 
Was never; anna on armor dashing bnyad 
Horrible discord, and the madding wheels 
Of brasen cbartots raged ; dire was the noise 
Of conflict ; overhead the dismal hiss 
Of fiery darts in fluning volleys flew. 
And flying vaulted either host with flre. 
So under flery cope together rushed 
Both battles main, with ruinous assault 
And hiextinguishable mge ; all Heaven 
Resounded ; and, had earth been then, all earth 
Had to her centre shook.** 

Darkness, obscnrity, and diflicultj, are introdueed with fine eflbct into 
the following passage firom Milton, which describes the trardling of the 
fidlen angels throng their dismal habitation :— 

" O'er many a dark and dreary vale 
They passed, and many a region dolorous ; 
O'er many a finozen, many a fleiy Alp; 
Bocks, caves, lakes, fens, bogs, dens, and shades, of death— 
A uniTerse of death*** 

Seldom has a supernatural being been represented with such genuine 
sublimity as in the following fine extract from Ossian, descripUye of 
'Ungal's interview with the spirit of Loda. The ghost is inyested with 
obscurity, might, and terror ; the king of Morven, with fearless heroism ; 
the darkness of ni^t is around : all things contribute to inten^fy the 
sublimity, with which, it may be added, the simple sententiousness of 
the style is eminently in keeping :^ 

" A blast came firom the mountain : on its wings was the spirit of 
Loda. He came to his place in his terrors, and shook his dusky spear. 
His eyes appear like flames in his dark face : his voice is like distant 
thunder, raigal adyanced his spear in night, and raised his voice on 
high. ' Son of night, retire : call thy winds, and fly ! Why dost thou 
eome to my presence with thy shadowy arms ? Do I fear thy gloomy 
form, spirit of dismal Loda? Weak is thy shield of clouds; feeble is 
that meteor thy sword t The blast rolls them together : and thou thy- 
self art lost Fly from my presence, son of night I caXL thy winds and 
fly!» 

What other passage is presented ftom Hilton ? What points are introduced 
with fine efl^ect f What specimen is given of descriptions of supernatural ob- 
jects r With what is the ghoBt invested ? With what, the king ? What con- 
' tributes to intensiiy the sublimity f . 

How is the spirit of Loda described ? What does it command Ficgal to do I 
What la the result of the interview ? 
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** ' Dost thon force me from my place t ' replied the hollow Toice. * I 
turn the battle in the field of the brave. I look on the nations, and 
they vanish : my nostrils pour the blast of death. I come abroad on the 
winds : the tempests are before my face. But my dwelling is calm above 
the clouds ; pleasant are the fields of my rest.' 

" * Dwell in thy pleasant fields,* said the king. * Let Comhal*s son be 
forgotten. Do my steps ascend from my hills into thy peaceful plains ? 
Do I meet thee with a spear on thy cloud, spirit of dismal Loda f Why 
then dost thou frown on me? Why shake thine airy spear? Thou 
frownest in vain : I never fled from the mighty in war ; and shall the 
sons of the wind frighten the king of Morven? No~he knows the 
weakness of their arms.' 

** ' Fly to thy land,' replied the form ; ' take to the wind, and fly ! 
The blasts are in the hollow of my hand : the course of the storm is 
mine. Fly to thy land, son of Comhal, or feel my flaming wrath I ' 

** He lifted high his shadowy spear ! he bent forward his dreadful 
height Fingal, tulvancing, drew his sword, the blade of dark-brown 
Luno. The gleaming path of the steel winds through the gloomy ghost. 
The form fell shapeless into air." 

§ 275. Besides the objects enumerated in the last lesson, 
there is another dass from which the subjects of the sub- 
limest passages are often taken. They consist of the great 
and heroic feelings and acts of men; and the elevation 
which distinguishes them is generally known as t?ie moral 
or sentimentcU sublime. When, in an extremely critical 
position, a person forgets all selfish interests and is con- 
trolled by high inflexible principles, we have an instance of 
the moral sublime. 

The most fruitful sources of moral sublimity are these : — 

L Firmness in the cause of truth and justice. 
^~ Of this species of heroism, ancient Roman history furnishes many 
distinguished examples. Brutus, with unyielding sternness sentencing 
his sons to death, for having conspired against their country ; and Titus 
Manlius, ordering his son to the stake, for enga^g with an enemy con- 
trary to his command ;— excite in our minds the most elevated ideas. 
Socrates is another instance, who chose to die by hemlock, though means 
of escape were in his power, because their employment might have been 
construed into an admission of guilt Above all, among never-to-be-for- 

S 275. What is meant by tbe moral or Bentimental Boblime ? When have we 
instancee of the moral sublime ? What is the first eource of moral sublimity t 
What hietory ftmiiehes us examples of this species of heroism ? Mention two. 
What illuBtration is afibrded by Socrates* career? Wliat other memorable ex- 
amples are cited t What is the second source of the moral sublime ? Show how 
the story of Damon and Pythias ftiraishes two examples of moral sublimity. 
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gotten instuices of the moral sublime, are to be mentioned the herdo 
deaths of the Christian martyrs, who, amid tortures inoonceiTable, in 
flames and on the rack, testified to the reality of their fiuth. 

n. Grenerous selfHsacrifioe in behalf of another. 

The story of Damon and Pythias, the former of whom, haying in- 
curred the enmity of the tyrant Dionysius, was by him sentenced to 
death, furnishes us with two remarkable examples : first, that of 
Pythias, who remains as hostage during his friend^s farewell yisit to his 
family, on condition of suffering in his stead if he does not return at the 
appointed time ; and, secondly, that of Damon, who, refusing to profit 
by the self-devotion of Pythias, comes back in season to redeem his 
pledge. We find another forcible illustration in the career of Goriola- 
nus ; when, after haying been besought in ydn by the leading men of 
Rome, he yields to his mother's tears and prayers, though aware that 
the consequences will be fatal to himself, and consents to withdraw his 
army with the sad words, " Mother, thou hast saved Rome, — but lost 
thy son I" Equally sublime is the self-devotion of Codrus, the last 
Athenian king. Informed by the oracle, that, in a battle which was 
about to take place, Athens or her king must perish, he rushed into the 
thickest of the fight, and by the sacrifice of himself saved, as he thought, 
his country. 

I UL Self-possession and fearlessness in circumstances of 
/danger. 

Of such elevated emotion, an incident in the career of CsBsar affords 
a striking illustration. Crossing, on one occasion, a branch of the sea, 
he was overtaken by a tempest of such violence that the pilot declared 
himself unable to proceed, and was in the act of turning back. ** Quid 
Hmesf Ctesarem vefdil^^ "What do you fear? You carry Casar!'' 
was the sublime reply. We have another example of heroism in Mu- 
cius ScaBVola, thrusting his ann into Porsenna's camp-fire, to show how 
he scorned his threatened tortures, and keeping it there with unmoved 
countenance till it was entirely consumed. More than this, we see the 
effect produced by the act ; for Porsenna was so struck with it that he 
gave the youth, who had come to murder him, his life, and subsequently 
negotiated a peace with Rome. 

r IV. Exalted patriotism. 

'Wolfe's death-scene embodies the height of the moral sublime. 

What instance is cited from Roman history f What, ttom th^ early history of 
Athens ? What is the third source of moral sublimity ? Exemplify it with inci- 
dents drawn from the career of Cttsar and that of Mneios ScaBVola. What is the 

9 
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Wounded on the Plains of Abmham, in the "very death-agony, he heard 
the distant shout, "They fly I they fly I "—" Who fly?" eagerly asked 
the dying hero. — " The enemy," replied one of his officers. — ** Then," 
said he, " I die happy t " and expired. Another notable instance, quoted 
by all French critics, occurs in one of Comeille^s tragedies. In the 
famous combat between the Horatii and the Curiatii, the old Horatius, 
being informed that two of his sons are slain, and that the third has be- 
taken himself to flight, at first will not believe the report ; but, being 
thoroughly assured of the fact, he is filled with grief and indignation at 
this supposed unworthy behayior of his surviying son. He is reminded 
that his son stood alone against three, and is asked what he wished that 
he had done. " That he had died I " ( Qu'U nwunU / ) is the reply. 



LESSON XXXIX. 

THB SUBIIMB IN WJUTIN'O (c01iTLNUEi>). 

§ 276. To give eflPect to £he description of a sublime ob- 
ject, a clear, strong, concise^ and simple^ styl^ must be em- 
ployed. 

These different qualities of style will be treated of hereafter ; their 
general character is sufficiently understood for our present puxpose. 
Everything must be painted in such terms as to leave no room for mis- 
apprehension. To insure strength, such circumstances must be selected 
for the description as exhibit the object in a striking point of view. It 
is plain that things present different appearances io us according to the 
side we look upon ; and that, when there are a variety of circumstances, 
our descriptions will vary in character according to those we select. In 
this selection lie the great art of the composer and the difficulty of 
sublime writing. If the description is too general, and barren of circum^ 
stances, we can not present a forcible picture ; while, if any trivial or 
commonplace circumstance is introduced, the whole is degraded. Thus, 

fourth Bonrce of moral sublimity f Illustrate tdtiis with an account of Wo1fe*s 
death-scene. What notable instance of exalted patriotism occurs in one of Cor- 
neiIle*B tragedies ? 

§ 276. To give effect to the description of a sublime object, what kind of a 
style must be employed? How must every thing be painted? To iosnre 
strength, what circamstances must be selected for the description ? In what lies 
the great art of sublime writing ? If the description is too general, what follows ? 
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if a storm ia the mibject, aomethiog elie is necessary than to say that 
torrents of rain pour down, and trees and houses are overthrown. We 
must seize on the more striking phenomena with wliich it is attended, 
and dwell only on its grander effects. 

§ 277. Conciseness is one of the most important essen* 

tials of sublimity in writing. The greatest thoughts must 

be presented in the fewest words. If the specimens in the 

last lesson, particularly those from Homer and Ossian, are 

examined, it will be seen that this is their leading feature ; 

no words are introduced unless essential to the idea. 

*' I love God and little children," says the German philosopher Rich- 
ter. In what more elevated terms could he have expressed his love for 
sinlessness and innocence? The sentence is grand, because so strikingly 
condensed. The same conciseness constitutes the sublimity of Csssar's 
famous Yeni, tidi, vioi, in which he announced to the Senate the result 
of one of his battles ; a saying which loses just half its terse energy, 
when translated into English, " I came, I saw, I conquered." 
. In the sentence before quoted, '* Quid times f Cotwrem veftif," the 
effect is also due, in a measure, to the sententiousness of the style. It is 
readily seen how much is gained by conciseness, when we compare with 
these brief and eloquent words of the fearless conqueror, Lucan's account 
of the scene, in which, by attempting to amplify and adorn the thought, 
he has diluted it into insignificance : — 

** But Cesar, still superior to distress. 
Fearless and confldent of sure success, 
Thas to the pflot k>nd :— ' The seas despise, 
And the vain threatening of the noisy skies ; 
Though gods deny thee yon Ansonian strand. 
Yet go, I chaise you ; go, at my command. 
Thy ignorance alone can cause thy fears, 
Thou know*st not what a freight thy vessel bears ; 
Thou know'st not I am he to whom 'tis given 
Never to want the care of watchfhl Heaven. 
Obedient fortane waits my humble thrall. 
And, always ready, comes before I call. 
Let winds and seas loud wars at ft%edom wage. 
And waste upon themselves their empty rage I 

What if a trivial circumstance is introduced? If a storm is the subjett, what 
must be seized on, and what left untouched f 

§277. What quality of style is particularly conducive to sublimity? What 
must be the character of the thoughts, and what of the words ? What will bo 
found, on examining the specimens in the last lesson ? Give a sentence ftrom 
Rlchter, which la sublime by reason of its conciseness. Give one from desar. 
When translated into Bngtish, how does this sentence compare in sublimity with 
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A Btrongert mightier, demon is thy IHend ; 

Tbon and thy baric on Caesar's fate dejtend, 

Thoa Btand'st amksed to view this dreadful scene, 

And wonder'st what the gods and fortune mean ; 

But artfully their boonties thus they raise, 

And ftom my danger antigate^ew praise ; 

An^idst the fears of death they bid me lire, 

And still enhance what they are sore to give."~BowB. 

§ 278. Simplicity is no less essential to sublimity than 
oonciseness. The words employed must be, not only few, 
but plain. Higb-fl9wn and turgid expressions must be 
avoided no less carefully than mean, low, and trivial ones. 
Ornament, however conducive to beauty of style, is here out 
of place. Nothing is more mistaken than to suppose that 
magnificent words, accumulated epithets, and swelling ex- 
pressions, constitute real elevation. 

This will be apparent from an iUustration. Looginus and all criticd 
from his time to the present have concurred in attributing the highest 
sublimity to the verse in Genesis which describes the creation of light': 
" And God siiid, Let there be light : and there was light*' But exchange 
its simplicity for misplaced ornament, — ^*' The sovereign arbiter of nature, 
by the poient energy of a single word, commanded light to exist, and im- 
mediately it sprang into being," — and the sound is indeed magnified, but 
the sentiment is degraded, and the grandeur is gone. 

The reason why a deficiency of conciseness or simplicity is fatal to 
the sublime appears to be this. The emotion in question raises the mind 
considerably above its ordinary tone. A temporary enthusiasm Is pro- 
duced, extremely agreeable while it lasts, but from which the mind is 
every moment in danger of sinking to its usual level Now when an 
author has brought us, or is attempting to bring us, into this state of 
elevated rapture, if he indulges in unnecessary words, if he stops to in- 
ttoduce glittering ornaments, if he even throws in a single decoration 
that is inferior to the leading image, he loses the critical moment ; the 
tension of the mind is relaxed ; the emotion is dissipated* The beautiful 
may survive ; the sublime is sacrificed. 



the original f What other sentence of OsBsar's owes a portion of its taUimitj to 
conciseneM f How is this shown f 

% STS. What besides conciseness Is essential to snhlimity f What kind of ez* 
pressions must be avoided ? Dlastrate the different effects produced by simple 
and by hish-flnwn langna^. Explain why a deficiency of conciseness or slm' 
pllcity is fatal to the sahllme. 
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§ 279. The writer must not 011I7 be conoifle and siniple ; 
he musi also hare a lively impression of his subject If his 
own enthusiasm is not awakened, he can not hope to excite 
emotion in others. 

All forced atten^to by which a writer endeayon to excite him8«lf 
and his readers, when his imagination b^^ to flag, have Just the oppo- 
site effect from what is intended. A poet gains nothing by labored ap- 
peals, invocations of the muses, or general exclamations concerning the 
greatness, terribleness, or migesty, of what he is about to describe. We 
find an example of such forced introductions in Addison's description of 
the Battie of Blenheim :— 

" But, O my muse 1 what nomben wilt thou find. 
To siDg the ftirions troops in battle Joined f 
Methinks I hear the dramas tDmnltnouB eoand, 
The Victoria shouts, and dying groans confound ; ^ Sdo, 

§ 280. When, therefore, an awe-inspiring object is pre- 
sented in nature, a grand creation in art, an exalted feeling 
in' the human mind, or a heroic deed in human action ; then, 
if our own impression is vivid, and we exhibit it in brief, 
plain, and simple terms, without rhetorical aids, but trusting 
mainlj to the dignity which the thought naturallj assumes, 
we may hope to attain to the sublime. 

Sublimity, by its very nature, awakens but a short-IlTod emotion. 
By no force of genius can the mind for any considerable time be kept so 
for raised above its common tone. Neither are the abilities of any hu- 
man writer sufficient to furnish a long continuation of uninterruptedly 
sublime ideas. The utmost we can expect is that the fire of imagina- 
tion should sometimes flash upon us, like lightning fh>m heaven, and then 
disappear. No author is sublime throughout, in tiie true sense of the 
word. Tet there are some, who, by the strength and dignity of their 
eoncq>tions, and the current of high ideas that runs throughout their 
compositions, keep their readers' minds in a state of comparatire eleva- 

1 279. What else most a writer hare, to write sublimely? What Is said of 
forced attempts to ezdte one^s self and one^s readers ? From what does a writer 
gain nothing;? ninstrate this ftom Addison. 

$ S80. How, then, may we hope to attain to the sublime ? What kind of an 
emotion does sublimity awaken ? Why can not the emotion continue for any 
length of time ? What is the utmost we can expect ? Can any author hope to be 
flublimethronghoat? What is the nearest approach to it ? What writers among 
the ancients, and who among modems, are distinguished for the eleyated tone 
which nms throughout their compositions ? 
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Hxm, In this clasa, Pindar, Demoetilienefl, and Plato, among the ancients^ 
and Ossian and Milton, among modems, are worthy of being ranked. 

§ 281. An ummproved state of society is peculiarly 
fAYoraUe to the production of sublime compositions. When 
the mind is unaccustomed to the ornamental, it is more apt 
to appreciate and admire the grand. In the mSajocy of 
nations, men are constantly meeting with objects to them 
new and striking ; the imagination is kept glowing ; and the 
passions are' often vehemently excited. They think boldly, 
and express their thoughts without restraint. Advances 
towards refinement are conducive to the development of 
beauiy in style, but signally limit the sphere of the sublime. 

We find this theory borne out by fact. As a general thing, the sub- 
timest writers have flourished either in the early ages of the world or in. 
the infancy of their respective nations. Thus, the grandest of all pas- 
sages are found in the earliest of books, the Bible. The style of the in- 
spired writers is characterized by a sublimity commensurate with the 
majesty and solemnity of their subjects. What can transcend in gran- 
deur the following descriptions of the Almighty ? The student is re- 
quested to observe how they combine the various elements mentioned 
above as calculated to elevate the mind and affect the imagination : — 

'* In my distress I called upon the Lord, and cried unto my God : He 
heard my voice out of His temple, and my cry came before Him, even 
into His ears. Then the earth shook and trembled ; the foundations also 
of the hills moved and were shaken, because He was wroth. There went 
up a smoke out of His nostrils, and fire out of His mouth devoured ; 
coals were kindled by it. He bowed the heavens aldo, and came down, 
and darkness was under His feet And He rode upon a cherub, and did 
fly : yea. He did fly upon the wings of the wind. He made darkness 
His secret place ; His pavilion round about Him were dark waters and 
thick clouds of the skies.'' — ^Psalm mii., 6-11. 

" Before Him went the pestilence, and burning coals went forth at 
His feet. He stood, and measured the earth : He beheld, and drove 
asunder the nations ; and the everlasting mountains were scattered,*ih6 
perpetual hills did bow : His ways are everlasting. The mountains saw 
Thee, and they trembled : the overflowing of the waters passed by : the 



% 281. What Btate of society is fiivoroble to the enblime ? Bxplain the reason. 
To what are advances towards refinement ctmduciTe ? At what period do we 
find that the subHineet writers have flourished ? What book oontains the grand- 
est of all passages ? What descripttons are peculiarly BvbUme ? Bepeat the de- 
licription of the 'Almighty ftom Psalm xviil Bepeat that from Habakkuk. 
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deep uttered his Toice, and lifted up his hands on faij^'* — HmATwnc, 
III., 5, 6, 10. 

The same remark holds true in Greek literature. Homer, who was 
the earliest, is also the most sublime, poet that has written in that lan- 
guage, his ideas being grand and his diction unaffected. We have already 
seen how magnificently he describes a battle. A similar passage, wor- 
thy of special mention, occurs in the 20th book of the Iliad. It repre- 
sents the gods as taking part in an engagement between the Greeks and 
Trojans. All heayen and earth are in conunotion. Jupiter thunders 
from on high. Minerva and Mars gird themselves for the terrible conflict 
Neptune strikes the earth with his trident ; the ships, the cities, and the 
mountains, shake ; the earth trembles to its centre. Pluto starts from 
his throne, in dread lest the secrets of the infernal regions be laid open to 
the view of mortals. 

After the magnificent passages quoted from Ossian, it is hardly ne- 
cessary to say that he is one of the most sublime of writers. He pos- 
sesses the plain and venerable manner of antiquity. He deals in no 
superfluous or gaudy ornaments, but throws forth his images with a rapid 
conciseness which f^peals powerfully to the mind. Among poets of more 
polished times we must look for elaborate graces, exact proportion of 
parts, and skilfhlly conducted narratives. In the midst of smiling land- 
scapes, the gay and beautiful have their home ; the sublime dwells among 
the rude scenes of nature and society which Ossian describes ; amid rocks 
and torrents, whirlpods and battles. 



LESSON XL. 

THS ST7BLIMB IN W KITING (cONnNITED). 

§ 282. Rhymb, whicb generally forms a feature of "Eng- 
lish, verse, is unfavorable to sublimity in writing, by reason 
of its constrained elegance, its studied smoothness, and the 

Wherein consiets the sublimity of these passages ? Who is the snhlimest of 
Greek poets ? Give the substance of a fine passage in the 20th hook of the Iliad. 
What is said of Ossian ? Describe his style. Where mast we look for the elabo^ 
rate graces of writing ? Where, for the sublime r 

S 28S. What is the effect of rhyme as regards sublimity ? How does it pnv 
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Buperfluoos words often brought in to produce a recurrence 

of the same sound. 

Homer's description of the nod of Jupiter has been admired in all 
ages as a model of elevated thought : — ^ He spoke, and, bending his 
sable brows, gave the awful nod ; while he shook the celestial locks of 
his immortal head, all Olympus was shaken." Pope translates this pas- 
sage into English verse, with a decided loss of sublime effect It will be 
seen that he enlarges on the thought and attempts to beautify it ; but 
the result is that he only weakens It The third line is entirely exple- 
tive, being introduced for no other reason than to furnish a rhyme for 
the preceding one : — 

"^ He spoke: and awftil bends his sable brows, 
Shakes his ambrosial curls, and gives the nod. 
The Btamp of fiM», and sanction of a god. 
High heaven with trembling the dread signal took. 
And all Olympus to its centre shook.** 

§ 283. The freedom and variety of our blank verse render 
it a decidedly better medium than liijme for the expression 
of sublime ideas. Hence it is much to be preferred for epic 
poetry. Milton has availed himself of this fiEict. The 
images he successively presents in Paradise Lost are unsur- 
passed for grandeur. Take, for instance, the description of 
Satan after his fall, at the head of the infernal hosts : — 

" He, above the rest, 
In shape and ^iiestare proudly eminent. 
Stood like a tower ; his form had not yet lost 
All her original brightness, nor appeared 
Less than archangel rained ; and the excess 
Of glory obscured : as when the sun, new risen. 
Looks through the horizontal misty air. 
Shorn of his beams ; or, fh>m behind the moon, 
Bi dim eclipse, disastrous twUight sheds 
On half the nations, and with fear of change 
Perplexes monarchs. Darkened so, yet shone 
Above them all the archangeL** 

This passage is justly eulogized by Blair. '* Here,*' he says, "^ concur 

dace this effect ? Repeat Homer^s description of the nod of Japiter, as literally 
translated. Repeat Pope^s translation of the same. How does it compare with 
the literal version ? Explain the reason. 

S 283. What kind of verse is preferable to rhyme for the expression of sabllme 
ideas ? Hence, for what should it be employed ? Who has thus used it with 
great snccesH T What is said of the images successively presented in Paradise 
Lost r Repeat Milton> description of Satan after his fiill. What does Blair say 
about this passage t 
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a variety of sources of the sablime: the principal object eminently 
great ; a high superior nature, fallen indeed, but erecting itself against 
distress ; the grandeur of the principal object heightened, by associating 
it with so noble an idea as that of the sun suffering an eclipse ; this pic- 
ture, shaded with all those images of change and trouble, of darkness 
and terror, which coincide so finely with the sublime emotioii ; and the 
whole expressed in a style and versification, easy, natural, and simple^ 
but magnificent." 

§ 284. Those who aim at the sublime are liable to £eJI 
into two fitults, — ^frigidity and bombast. 

§ 285. Frigidity consists in degrading an object or sen- 
timent which is sublime in itself^ by our mean conception of 
it, or by a w^ak, low, and childish description. No &ult is 
more to be avoided. 

As a forcible example of frigidity, we quote a passage from a poem 
of Sir Richard Blackmoor's, descriptive of an eruption of Etna ; in 
which, as humorously observed by Dr. Arbuthnot, he represents the 
mountain in a fit of colic : — 

** Btna, and aU the bnnfaig mountains, find 
Their kindled stores with inbred stonns of wind 
Blown up to rage, and roaring out complain. 
As torn with inward gripes, and torturing pain ; 
Laboring, they cast their dreadftd Tomit round. 
And with their melted bowels spread the ground.** 

So Ben Jonson, in a battle-scene, rather injudiciously cape the climax 
of his would-be sublimity by representing the sun in a perspiration: — 

»« The sun stood still, and was, behind the doud 
The battle made, seen sweating to drive up 
His frighted horse, whom still the noise drove backward.** 

§ 286. Bombast consists in attempting to raise an ordi- 
nary or trivial object above its level, and to endow it with 
a sublimity it does not possess. Such attempts illustrate 
the old saying that there is but a step from the sublime to 



S 284. Into what fiinlts are those who aim at the sublime liable to ftll ? 

f 385. In what does frigidity consist T Qnote a passage firom Blackmoor, flhifr 
trative of this fault. Point out wherein the flrigidity lies. What has been hu- 
morously observed respecting these lines ? How does Ben cTonson represent 
the sun in a battle-soeoe t Of what fimlt is he therein guilty f 

1 986. In what does bombast oonsistf What is the mind prone to do ? Into 
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the ridiculous. When under the control of violent passions, 
the mind, it is true, is prone to magnify the objects of its 
conceptions bejond their natural bounds ; but such hyper- 
bolical description has its limits, and, when carried too fax, 
degenerates into the burlesque. Ben Jonson, Blackmoor, 
and Diyden, have &llen into this &ult: — 

" Great and high 
Tbd world knows onlj two, that's Rome and 1. 
Xy roof receiyes me not ; 'tis air I tread, 
And at each step I feel my advanced head 
Knock oat a star in heayen.** 

Ben Jonson. 8^anu$y Act V. 

** Giye way, and let the gashing torrent come ; 
Behold the tears we bring to swell the delnge, . 
Tin the flood rise upon the gail^ world. 
And make the rain common." 

Bbn Johnson. La^y Jom Qrenf^ Ad IV. 

^To see this fleet upon the ocean moye. 

Angels drew wide the oartains of the ddes ; 
And heayen, as if there wanted lights aboye, 
For tapers made two glaring comets rise." 

Duiixui. 



LESSON XLI. )lr / 
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THE BEAUTIFUL. C* / 

^ § 287. BsAUTT does not afford the imagination so hi^ET 
a degree of pleasure as sublimity; but, characterizing a 
greater variety of objects than the latter quality, it is a more 
fruitful source of gratification to that faculty. The emotion 
it awakens is easily distinguishable from that of grkndeur. 
It is calmer and more gentle, and is calculated, not so much 
to elevate the mind, as to produce in it an agreeable seren* 
ity. Sublimity raises a feeling too violent to be lasting; the 
pleasure arising firom beauty admits of longer continuance. 

what does h7pei))olical description degenerate? What writers haye ftllen into 
this fiialt r Qive examples, and sbow wherein the bombast lies. 

§287. Which aflbrds the higher degree of pleasure, beaaty or snbl^^|yf 
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Fev words in the language are aiypIioaUe to as wide a range of ob- 
jects as beauty, ^t is used in connection with whatever pleases the eye 
or ear ; with many of the graces of writing ; and eren with the abstract 
terms of scienceC We speak of a beautiful tree or flower ; a beautiful 
poem ; a beautiful character ; and a beautifUl theorem in mathematics. \ 

§ 288. Frequent attempts have been made to difloover 
in what the beauti^ consists ; what quality it is, which all 
beautiful objects possess, and which is the foundation of the 
agreeable sensations thej produce. Yet no theoiy has been 
advanced on this subject which is not open to objection ; 
and it would, therefore, seem as if the various objects so de- 
nominated are beautiful, by virtue, not of any one principle 
common to them all, but of several different qualities. The 
same agreeable emotion is produced by them all, and they 
are therefore designated by the common appellation beaU' 
tiful; but this emotion seems to spring from sources radi- 
cally different. 

Of the theories here alluded to, several are worthy of mention. The 
principle of the beautiiM has been made to consist in, 

L A^reeabieMn, Experience, however, which is the great test of 
theory, proves this hypothesis false. All agreeable things are not beau- 
^- tiful ; nor do those which have the one quality in the highest degree 
possess the other in proportion. We never speak of a beautiful taste or 
a beautiful smell ; but would certainly do so, if the beautiful and the 
agreeable were synonymous. As long as they can be separated and are 
not commensurate with each other, they can not be IdenticaL 

/" IL UtUUy, Here again, applying the test of experience, we find the 
Vtheory does not hold good. A three-legged stool may be very useful, 
yet is far from being generally regarded as beautifuL 

/ HE. Unity and variety. This has been a favorite theory, and makes 
ibeauty to consist in a variety of contrasting features so combined that 

Whkh is the more fimitflil source of giadflcalltofa'V Why? Show the difference in 
the emotions th^ respectively produce. To sAak is the term bea^ applicable ? 

§288. What attempts have been made by different writers? What la said 
of the varions theories advanced ? What would seem to foUow, with respect to 
the sonioe of the beautiflil ? 

In what does the first theory mentioned make the beantiftil to consist ? What 
is the great test of theoiy? What does experience prove with respect to this 
hypothesis? Show how this is proved. According to the second theory, in 
wliat does beauty consist ? Show how this hypothesis does not always hold good. 



/. 
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unity of design characterizes the whole. Thus, in a beantiftil flower, 
there is a unity of proportion and symmetry, and at the same time. a di- 
versity in the size and tints of the leaves. Even in mathematics, what is 
beautiM is not merely an abstract principle ; it is a great truth, carrying 
with it a long train of consequences. Yet it is objected, and with jus- 
tice, that many things please us as beautiful in which we are unable to 
detect any variety at all ; and others, again, in which variety is carried 
to such a degree of intricacy as to preclude the idea of unity. 

As, therefore, we can discover no common and universal source of 
beauty, we shall next consider the diflferent qualities from which it pro- 
ceeds in individual cases. 

/ § 289. CoLOE is one of the chief elements of beauty ; 
thougH why it is so we can explain no further than by say- 
ing, that the structure of the eye is such as to receive more 
pleasure from some modifications of the rays of light than 
others. This organ, moreover, is so variously constituted, 
that a color which is agreeable to one may excite no special 
admiration in another. Still, we find there are some pecu- 
liarities belonging to colors, which, in the estimation of aU, 
enhance their beauty. 

I. They must not be dusky or muddy, but dear and tair. 

n. They must be delicate rather than strong. Light straw- 
color and mellow pink are generally considered more 
beautiful than deep and dazzling yellow and red. 

m. If the colors are strong and vivid, they must be mingled 
and contrasted with each other, the strength and glare 
of each being thus abated. This constitutes the charm- 
of variegated flowers. 

These various traits are found to characterize the beautiful colors 
which nature everywhere employs to render her works attractive, and 
which art finds it extremely difficult to imitate. They will be recognized 
in the blending shades with which she paints the feathers of birds, the 



What bas been a fiivorite theory with mfmjf Exemplify it. What olijection ia 
Justly made to it ? What, therefore, are we unable to discover f 

% 280. What is one of the chief elements of beauty ? How ftir are we able to 
explain this f What three peculiarities, in the general eftlmalion, enhance tbo 
beaniy of colors? In what natural objects do these peculiarities characterizo 
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complexion of bloQming yoath, the floral crefttion, and the amiset akj. 
As in Bounds, so in the case of colors, there is little doabt that the asso- 
ciation of ideas often contributes to the pleasure receired. Green, for 
instance, may appear more beautiful from being connected in our minds 
with rural scenes; white, from its bdng the type of innocence; and 
blue, from its association with the serenity of the sky. ^^^ 

§ 290. FiGXTBB.— ^legular figures, or sucli as we perceive 
to be formed aocording to fixed principles, are, as a 'general 
rule, beautiful. Such is the character of circles, squares, 
triangles, and ellipses^ ^The mind unconsdouslj connects 
with well-proportioned forms the idea of practical adap- 
tation to some useful end."^ OElegularity, however, does not 
involve the idea of samene^ which would tire and •disgust 
the ejeHon the coiitraiy , .^ ariety is generally miited with it 
in the most attractive works of nature.\ 

Gradual rariation in the parts uniting to form a whole seems to be 
one of the connnonest sources of natural beauty. There is generally a 
constant change of direction in the outline ; but it is so gradual that we 
find it difficult ta detemdne its b^inning or end. Thus, in the form of 
a dove, the head increases insensibly to the middle, whence it lessens 
gradually until it becomes blended with the neck. The neck loses itself 
in a larger sweU, which continues to the middle of the body, whence 
there is a corresponding diminution towards the talL The tail takes a 
new direction ; but soon, varying its course, blends with the parts below : 
and thus the outline is constantly changing. 

Curves change their direction at every point, and hence afford the 
commonest instances of gradual variation. Circular figures, therefore, 
are generally niore beautiful than those bounded by straight lines. This 
is a theory of Hogarth^ who makes beauty of figure consist chiefly in 
the preponderance of two curves, which he calls the line of beauty and 
the line of grace. The former is a waving line, inclining alternately 
backwards and forwards, something like the letter qq . It is constantly 

color ? As in the case of «onncbi, what often contribntes to the pleasure received 
from colore T Exemplify this in the case of green, white, and bine. 

{^g^What figures, as a general mle, are beantlM ? What idea does the mind 
.^3^^sect with well-proportioned forms t What does regnlarity not Involve ? On 
the contrary, in the works of nature,^ what Is generally united with it ? What ia 
said of the outline of the most attractive natnial •bjects ? Illustrate this in the 
case of the dove. What figures are the most beautiAil ? Why r In what does 
Hogarth make beauty consist? Describe his line of beauty. In what does it 
eonetuitfy occur ? Describe Hogarth^s line of grace. In what is it exbibitod f 
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oeoarring in Bhells, flowers, and other ornamental works of nature, and 
enters largely into the decorations employed by painters and scnlptors. 
This curve twisted romid a solid body, or having the same appearance 
as if it had been so twisted, constitutes the line of grace. The latter is 
exhibited familiarly in the cork-screw ; also, in a winding stair-case, and 
a lady's ringlet loosely curled. 

§ 291. Smoothness. — pmoothness is another qualitj 
essential to beautj.y We receiye pleasure fix)m contemplat- 
ing the smooth leaves of flowers, smgotb slopes of earth, 
smooth streams in a landscape, sinooth coats in birds and 
beasts, smooth skins in our own species, and smooth and 
polished surfsices in furniture. Give any beautiful object a 
broken and rugged surface ; and, however well it may be 
formed in other respects, it pleases no longer. 

Smoothness appeals, not only to the sight, but also to the touch. 
The slightness of the resistance made to that port of the body with Which 
a smooth surface comes in contact, produces a pleasing emotion, though 
one of inferior degree. 

§ 292. MonoN. — Other things being equal, bodies in 
motion are m^elittractive than those at rest; and such as 
move in undulating lines please us in a higher degree than 
those that undeviatingly pursue the same direction. This 
fact is readily accounted for by Hogarth's principle. Up- 
ward motion, moreover, affords greater pleasure than that 
in the opposite direction. This, together with its waving 
character, constitutes the beauty of curling smoke ; a feature 
which painters are fond of introducing into their landscapes. 

Motion is an element of beauty, only when gentle in its character. 
When very swifl or forcible, it becomes sublime. The motion of a bird 
gliding through the air, or of a placid brook, is beautiful; that of the 
lightning as it darts from heaven, or a mighty river chafing against its 
bonks, partakes rather of sublimity. 



% S91. What other quality is essential to. beauty f In what natural objects is 
it found f What results from giving any beantifti] object a rugged surftise ? To 
what sense besides sight does smoothness appeal f Show how it produces a 
pleasing emotion through the touch. 

1293. What imparts an additional attraction to bodies 7 What kind of motion 
is the most beautifhl T What feature are painters fond of introducing into land- 
scapes ? In what does its beauty consist ? In what case does motion contributo 
to sublimity rather than boaaty? 
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§ 293. Smallnisbs and Bxucact. — As rastness and 

strength are elements of the sublime, so smaUness and deli- 

cajcj belong to the beautifuL The former qualities excite 

our ^ftfiBJahmfflt °"^ o/»iy^WH'r.ri . the latter, our j^ympali wr 

and love. Whatever we are fond of is associated in our 

-nfiH^^th the idea of smallness. Hence the diminutiyes 

used in^eveiy language to express affection and tenderness. 

So, an air of robustness and strength, however conducive 

to the sublime, is incompatible with the beautiful. To the 

latter an appearance of delicacy is essential, which may even 

be carried to the borders of fragility. 

It is not the immense and mighty oak of the forest that we consider 
beaatifiil ; but the delicate myrtle, the fragile riolet, the modest forget- 
me-not For the same reason we are more pleased with the slender 
greyhound than the burly mastiff, and with the slight Arabian courser 
than the stout carriage-horse. To these qualities, too, much of woman^s 
beauty is attributable, ly ^5^ 

§ 294. Design. — Another source of beauty is found in 
design, as evidenced in the skilful combination of parts in a 
whole, or the adaptation of means to an end. So largely 
does this enter into the beautiful, that some have considered 
it the leading principle of the latter. This causes our pleas- 
ure when we contemplate the wonderful structure of the 
hand, and see with what nicety its many parts are adjusted, 
to form a member unequalled in strength, flexibility, and 
usefulness. 

The pleasure arising from the sense of design is entirely distinct 
iwm that produced by the various qualities described abore. Thus, in 
a watch, we recognize beauty in the exterior, by reason either of the 
color, polish, smoothness, or regularity of shape ; but the pleasure pro- 
duced by an examination of the i|iterDal machinery arises entirely from 

% S98. As regards size, what is essential to the beantUUl ? What feelings are 
excited by Tastness and strength ? What, by emallnees and delicacy ? What idea 
do we aseodate with belored objects ? What are diminntiyes in eveiy language 
n8edtoe:q»re0s? What effect has an air of rohnstneas and strength? nhutiate 
this. To what is much of woman^s heauty attributable t 

f 994. In what is another source of beauty found t What causes our pleasure 

when we conteqiplate the wonderfhl stmcture of the hand f In the case of a 

' watch» show how distinct emotions of pleasure are produced by the before-men* 
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oar coiuctoiiaMM of design, oar appreoUtion of the admirable skin witli 
which 8o many complicatod pieoea are united for one uaefiil purpose. 

This element has an influence in the formation of many of our opin- 
ions. It is the foundation of the beauty which we discern in the pro- 
portions of doors, arches, pillars, and the hke. HoweTcr fine the orna- 
ments of a building may be, they lose most of their attractions, unless, 
either in appearance or reality, the} conduce to some useful end. 

This principle should be constantly borne in mind by the composes 
In a poem, a history, an oration, or any other literary worlc, unity of de- 
sign and an adjustment of the parts in one symmetrical whole, are as 
essential to effect as in architecture and other arts. The finest descrip- 
tions and most el^nt figures lose all their beauty, or rather become 
actual deformities, unless connected with the subject^ and consistent 
with the leading design of the writer. Let the object proposed be con- 
stantly Icept in view, and nothing fordgn to it, howerer beautiM in it- 
self, be introduced to distract the attenticm. 

§ 295. Such are some of the leading elements of beauty, 
possessed, in different measures, by the various creations of 
nature and art Some objects combine them all, and there- 
by become attractive in the highest degree. Thus, in flow- 
ers and birds, we are entertained at once with color, regu- 
larity of form, unity in variety, smoothness, delicacy, and, 
at times, motion. Different sensations are produced by each 
of these qualities ; yet they blend in one general perception 
of beauty. 

The most beautiful object that nature presents is a landscape, whidi 
combines, in rich variety, luxuriant fields, picturesque trees, running 
water, birds slcimming the air, animals moving in the pasture, and hu- 
man figures tiA the climax of the whole. The charms of the picture are 
enhanced by the judicious introduction of the creations of art,— an arch- 
ing bridge, a moss-covered cottage with graceful smoke ascending from 
the chinmey, a busy mill, an unpretending house of worship. A taste 
capable of appreciating such scenes is essential to success in poetical 
description. 



tloned qualities and "by the sense of design. How does this element Inflnenoe us 
in the formation of oar opinions f How does this principle apply to literary oom- 
positioas ? What mast he constantly kept in view f 

% »5. What ohjects are attractive in the highest degree f With what are we 
entertained in the case of flowers and hirds ? What is the most heaatifhl oliject 
that aatore presents ? What is assential to success in poetical description ? 
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§ 296. There 18 a mcnral beauty, as well as a moral sub- 
fiuitj. The latter, we have seen, characterizes great and 
heroic acts, self-devotion, fearlessness, and patriotism. The 
moral beautiful belongs to the gentler virtues, afhbility, 
generosity, compassion, and the like. The emotion thej ex- 
cite resembles that produced by beautiful external objects. 

6^' 
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OSACEFULZTESS. — THE BEAUTIFITL IN THE HUMAN COITNTE- 
NANCE, IN SOUND, AND IN WBirXNG. 

§ 297. Gbacefulness.-^i the effect it produces on the 
mind, ^gracefulness is analogous to beautjTj This quality be* 
longs chielly to pqstyie and motion. )]Grrace requires that 
there should be noapgearance of difficulty ; that the body 
shouRtl SotJbelKpt rigidly erect, but slightly bent, and that 
its prarts should be scTdlspbsed as neither to embarrass each 
other, nor to be divided by sharp and sudden angles. In 
this roundness of shape and delicacy of attitude, resides a 
charm which must be obvious to all who consider attentively 
the^enus de Medid, the Antinous, or any great statue, 

8 298. The Beautiful in the Human Countenance. 
-lie beauiy of the h^n counteruu^W is mo,. con^pUcated} 
than that belonging to most natural objects.' It depends at 
once 4B3 LOolor » ^ complexion ; on figure, or outline ; and on 
unity of desiyn /that "IsTtHe adaptation of ilk various parts 
to the purposes for which they were formed. The chief 

% 296. What Is meant by moral beaatyt Wherein ooDBlBts the diffefence be- 
tween it and moral Bublimity ? What does the emotion produced by the moral 
beaatiflil resemble f 

{S87. What, in its effect, is analogoas to beantyf To ^hat, chiefly, does 
graceftilness belong f What does it require ? In What statues is it exhibited ? 

I S96. How does the beauty of the hunuu^eountenance compare with that of 
most natnxBl objects t On what does it depend f In what does its chief beauty 
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beauty of the oountenanoe, however, lies in what is call^^ 

its expression, or the idea which it conveys respecting the 

qualities o^ the mind, ftf good-humor, inteUifgngg, f rank-^ 

nesS}^ benevolenog^^r any other amiable Q uality Kindicatedr 

the beauty^of the £Buse is heightened even more than by 

faultlessness of feature. 

It is difficult to explain how certain confonnations of feature give lu 
the impression of certain peculiarities of mind and disposition. Pertuips 
both instinct and experience have a share in producing this connection. 
Some regard the relations subsisting between the two as exceedingly in- 
timate. The celebrated physiognomist Campanell^Jwho made extensive 
observations on human faces and was wonderfully expert in imitating 
such as were in any way remarkable, held that it was impossible for one 
even temporarily assuming a particular expression, to avoid, for the 
time his countenance was so changed, the mental disposition connected 
therewith. When desirous of becoming acquainted with a person^s feel- 
ings, he imitated his expression, his carriage, and all his other peculiari. 
ties of face and body, as nearly as possible, and then carefully observed 
what turn of mind he seemed to acquire by the change ; thus, he claimed, 
he could enter into any one^s thoughts as effectually as if he were con- 
verted into the man himself. 

§ 299. Thb BEAunFUL is Sound. — Beauty, as well as 
sublimity, extends to the fabjects^o f hear ing eq ually with _ 
those of sight J It belongs, in a high degree,^ that com- 
position of different sounds which we call MusicJthe prin- 
ciples of which are so various and complex as to constitute 
an independent science. 

Musical compositions that combine grand and magnificent sounds, 
that are remarkable for loudness, strength, and quick transitions, prop- 
erly belong to the sublime. Most music, however, is distinguished by 
sweetness, and is, therefore, simply beautiful. Milton, in his L* Allegro^ 
happily describes airs of this character. It will be observed how per- 

lie ? What heightens the beauty of the countenance even more than fttultlessnem 
of feature ? What, pertiapB, combine to give us pleaeure from certain conformatioDS 
of feature? What was Campanella? What did he bold with regard to the counter 
nance ? By what process did he claim that he conld enter into a pereon^s thoughts T 
S 299. To what besides objects of eight does beauty extend ? To what does it 
belong in a high degree t What musical compoBltions properly belong to the 
sublime f By what, however, is most music distinguished ? Kepeat the lines In 
which Milton describes airs of this character. By what are these Unes them 
selves charaoterlxed? 
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iectly the passage is in keeping with the subject, how easy and flowing 
the measure, and how pleasing the harmony of the words, both as taken 
individually and as combined together. We should vainly seek for a 
more striking example of the beautiful in writing : — 

** And ever, against eating cares, 
I^p me in soft Lydian airs ; 
In notes with many a winding bout 
Of linkdd sweetDesB long drawn cot ; 
With wanton head and giddy conning, 
The melting voice through maies ronoing ; 
Untwisting all the chainB that tie 
Th« hidden soul of harmony/* 

Of simple soundsHhose fall under tbe head of the beau- 
tiful that are characterized by sweetness, softness, and deli- 
cacj^Ji Much here, also, i s due to association. \The notes of 
beautiful animals are^by reason of a connection of ideas, 
themselves beautifuO This is the chief reason why we find 
BO much to admire m the warbling of birds. The minute- 
ness and delicacy of their forms, their modes of life, and the 
domestic attachments subsisting between them, render them 
objects of special interest and tenderness on the part of the 
human family ; and hence, their notes, intuitively connected 
in our minds with the objects fix)m which they proceed, 
awaken a strong emotion of beauty. 

Superstitious feelings sometimes impart effect to sounds which would 
otherwise be far from awaking any special admiration. To most per- 
sons the cry of the stork is hardly tolerable ; but, for the Hollander, 
with whom this bird is the ol^ect of a popular and pleasing superstition, 
it possesses a singulay fi^p^"T?- 

Those sounds of the human voice are generally accounted most beau- 
tiful which are. low and grave, and^radually increase in volume. 

§ 300. The BBAunrtrL est Writing.— The term heavtyj 
as applie^to writing, is often used witUfbut little definite 
meanijJ^j^^JVTien we speak of a beautifuJ^onnet, letter, or 

^ZL. 

What simple sounds &I1 under the bead of the beantiftil ? To what Is much 
of the pleaeure received from them ^ae f Why do we admire the warbling of 
birdS^r What feelings sometimes impart effect to sounds P How does the cry of 
the stork affect most persons ? How, the Hollander? Why? What sounds of the 
nmnan voice ai^ accounted most beautiftd ? 

$900. As generally applied to writixig, what does the term beauty fAgaVyi 
P»q2eri23>eaking, to whatjs it ajiplied ? Show how it differs Arom sublimity of 
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oration, we«mean simply one t hat is well comp osed ;1 that is 
agreeable either by reason of the setitiment itembodies, or 
the style in which it is expressed. But, properly sp^ak* 
ing, this term has a more limited signification ; /Being ap- 
plied, not to what is impassioned, sparkling, vehement, or 
elevated,/but to. all that raises in the reader a gentle, placid 
emotion, similar to that produced by the contemplation of 
beauty in natural objects/^ 

The beautiful in writing is not confined to descriptions of attracttye 
external objects, but extends to all subjects except those of an abstract 
or elevated character. It does not, like sublimity, exclude ornament, 
or require plainness of words ; nor is it necessarily confined to occasional 
passages. It may characterize an author's style throughout Among 
the ancients, Virgil is as much distinguished for the beauty of his pe- 
riods as Homer is for the sublimity of his conceptions. So, Cicero's 
orations have more of the beautiful than the sublime ; in this latter 
quality they are surpassed by those of Demosthenes. Among modems, 
F^nelon and Lamartine in French, Addison in English, and Irving in 
American, literature, possess those various graces of composition which 
constitute the beautiful^ 

EXERCISE. 

As an example of the beautiful in writing, Eve's account 

of her first consciousness of existence and her introduo- 

tion to Adam is quoted from Milton. Lei the student point 

out its successive beauties, and, as an exercise in punctuar 

tion, supply the omitted points : — 

" That day I oft remember when from sleep 
I first awaked and found myself reposed 
Under a shade on flowers much wondering where 
And what I was whence thither brought and how. 
Not distant far from thence a murmuring sound 
Of waters issued from a cave and spread 
Into a liquid plain then stood unmoved 
Pure as the expanse of heaven I thither went 
With unexperienced thought and laid me down 
On the green bank to look into the clear 
Smooth lake that to me seemed another sky. 
As I bent down to look just opposite 

style. How do Virgil and Homer compare, as regards beauty and sabilmityf 
HoWf Cicero and Demosthenes ? What modem writers poffsees those graces of 
composition which constltate the beautiAil ? 
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A. Bhape within the waterj gleam appeared 
Bending to look on me. I started back 
It started back but pleased I soon returned 
Pleased it returned as soon with answering looks 
Of sympathy and love. There I had fixed 
Mine eyes tUl now and pined with vain desire 
Had not a voice thus warned me What thou seeat 
What there thou seest fair creature is thyself 
With thee it came and eoes but follow me 
And I will bring thee where no shadow stays 
Thy coming and thy soft embraces he 
Whose image thou art * * 

• • • What could I do 

But follow straight invisibly thus led ? 
Till I espied thee fair indeed and tall 
Under a platane yet methought less fair 
Less winning soft less amiably mild 
Than that smooth watery image. Back I tamed 
Thou following criedst alond Ketum fair Eve 
Whom fliest thou ? Whom thou fliest of him thou art 
His flesh his bone to give thee being I lent 
Out of my side to thee nearest my heart 
Substantial life to have thee by my side 
Henceforth an individual solace dear. 
Part of my soul I seek thee and thee claim 
My other half. With that thy gentle hand 
Seized mine I yielded." 



of il 



LESSON XLIII. 

.A 

\\yj W I T • 

§ 301. SuBUMTTT and beauty are not the only squroes 

literary 

humor, and ridicule, when introduced judiciously, have an 
agreeable effect, and must next be considered. 

§ 302.\WiT is that quality of thoughts and expressions 
which excites in the mind an agreeable surprise, not by 
means of any thing marvellous in the subject, but merely by 

1 801. What besides sublimity and beaatj are soorees of pleasure tn literary 
compositioDB ! . 
1803. What is wit? 
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employing a peculiar imageiy, or presentixig in a novel and 
aingular relation ideas remotely oonnectedM 

§ 303. This agreeable surprise is excited in four ways : — 

L By degrading elevated things. 

n. By aggrandizing insignificant things. 

tn. By representing objects in an unusual light by means 

of singular imagery. 
TV. By paronomasia, or play upon words. 

§ 304. Of wit consisting in the degrading of elevated 
subjects, Butler furnishes many specimens in Hudibras. 
From these we select the following lines, descriptive of 
early dawn ; in which the low metaphorical style of the first 
couplet and the singular simile used in the second, consti- 
tute the witty points : — 

^ And now had Fhoebna in the lap 
Of Thetis taken ont hie nap : 
And, like a lohster boiled, the mom 
From black to red began to tarn." 

Another example follows, in which the comparison of the snblfano 
blast and the angry thunder to trivial objects pro<?uce8 the effect in 
question : — 

** I love to hear the ehrieking wind, 
Hagnillcently wild !— 
like the melodiona music of 
A bastinadoed child. 

** I loye to hear the thtmder burst, 
O^er woodland, plain, and bill ;— 
Like the loud note of angry swine, 
Petitionhig for swill." 

The object being to surprise the mind with an unexpected deprecia- 
tion of what is by nature serious or grand, homely expressions, vulgar 
idioms, and cant phrases, are often the source of this species of wit 

To this division of the subject belong parodies and travesties, or 
writings in which serious productions by occasional alterations of words 
are made applicable to other subjects, particularly those of a ludicrous 

~% 803. In what four ways is this agreeable surprise excited ? 

% 904. Who famishes many specimens of the first species of wit f Bepeat the 

lines in which he describes the early dawn. What constitute the witty points f 

In the second example quoted, what produces the effect in question ? What are 

often the sonroe of this species of wit ? What bekmg to this division of the tub* 
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eharmcter. Of % Bimikr nature are oompoflitioiui which matntoln a se- 
rious tone throughout, until at the close some unexpected allusion, sen- 
timent, or image, is introduced, which entirely changes the tenor of the 
piece. The following will serve as a specimen :•— 

^* * Old man 1 old man I for whom dlgg*it thou this giaTe f * 
I aaked, as I walked along ; 
For I saw, in the heart of London streets, 
A dark and boay throng. 
»t «7^^|M 1^ strange wild deed I hut a wilder wiah 
Of the parted aonl, to lie 
fJOdst the troubled numbers of Uylng meh. 
Who would pass him idly by I 

" So I said, * Old man, for whom dlgfCst thou this graTe, 
In the heart of London town ? * 
And the deep-toned voice of the digger replied : — 
* We're laying a gas-pipe down 1 * ** 

§ 305. The second species of wit is the converse of that 

just illustrated, and is often denominated bitrlesqite. Its 

object being to give a mock importance to trivial things, it 

affects pompous and sonorous language, just as the first 

species admits of the lowest and most vulgar. 

Pope^s writings abound in this kind of pleasantry. In the following 
extract from the " Rape of the Lock ", he represents a lady's toilet under 
the all^^ry of a solemn religious ceremony. The belle herself figures 
as priestess of the mysteries, assisted in her sacred office by the dress- 
ing-maid, while her mirrored image is the divinity whose rites are thus 

celebrated : — 

" And now unveiled, the toilet stands displayed. 
Bach silver vase in mystic order laid. 
First, robed in white, the nymph intent adores. 
With head uncovered, the cosmetic powers. 
A heavenly image in the glass appears. 
To that she bends, to that her eyes she rears. 
The inferior priestess at her altar^s side. 
Trembling, begins the sacred rites of pride ; 
trnnninbered treasures ope at once, and here 
The various ofTerings of the world appear ; 
From each she nicely culls with curious toU, 
And decks the goddess with the glittering spolL** 



Ject? Vn»at is meant hj parodies f What other compositions are of a similar 
nature? Give the substance of the piece quoted, and show wherein the wit con- 
fists. 

1 805. What is the second species of wit often denominated ? What is its ob- 
ject, and what does it affect? W^ose writings aboond in this kind of pleas- 
antry r What is the subject of the passage quoted? How does the author rep- 
Nsent it ? Wherein consists the wit ? 
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Undw thifl head fiJl the applications of grare reflectioiui to MtoIoos 
snbjectB, as in the following lines from Phillips: — 

**M7 gaUigsaldnSf that have long withstood 
The winter's ftuy and encroaching ftosts. 
By tide snbdned (what will not time enbdue ! ), 
An horrid chasm disclose." 

Analogous to this is the connection of small things with great, 
whereby they are represented as of equal importance. Pope furnishes 
many passages in point : — 

^ Then^flashed the liTld lightning from her eyes. 
And screams of horror rend the aflHgfated skies. 
Not louder shrieks to pitying heaven are cast, 
When hoshands, or when lap4og8, breathe their last t 
Or when rich china vessels, fiillen from high, 
In glittering dust and painted fhigments lie I " 

** Not yonthftd kings in battle seized alive. 
Not scomftil virgins who their charms survive, 
Not ardent lovers robbed of all their bliss. 
Not ancient ladies when rofhsed a kiss. 
Not tyrants fierce that unrepenting die. 
Not Cynthia when her manteau's pinned awry,— 
S'er felt such rage, resentment, and despair. 
As thou, sad virgin 1 for thy ravished hair." 

§ 306. Of the third species of wit, which surprises the 
mind with the singularity of the images it employs, there are 
many varieties, of which a few specimens may be presented. 

The first consists in connecting things between which there is an 
apparent contrariety. Thus, Roger de Coverley, in the Spectator, says 
that he would have given his widow * a coal-pit to have kept her in clean 
linen ; and that her fingers should have sparkled with one hundred of 
his richest acres.' So, Garth, m the following lines, compares the dropsy 
to a miser, and produces an agreeable surprise in the mind by represent- 
ing it as poor in the midst of opulence, and thirsty though drenched 
with water : — 

** Then Hydrops next appears among the throng ; 
Bloated and big, she slowly sails along: 
But like a miser in excess she^s poor, 
And pines for thirst amid her watery store.** 



What else fall under this headt Give an example, and show where the wit 
lies. In what other way is a similar effect produced? In the passages quoted 
firom Pope, show what constitutes the wit. 

% 806. With what does the third species of wit surprise the mind? In what 
does the first variety consist? Howls this exemplified in the -Spectator? To 
what does Garth compare the dropsy ? How does he produce sn agreeable but- 
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A Beeond rarietj cont^to in artfully oonfounding the literal and fig- 
arative sense of an expression. In this way, what at first sight presents 
a specious appearance is presently seen to be absurd ; as in the follow- 
ing lines from Hudibras : — 

** While thus they talked, the knight 
Tamed the outside of his eyes to white. 
As men of inward light are wont 
To turn their optics in upon *t.** 

The eye is naturally turned to light, and hence the closing line it 
first seems reasonable; but, when we reflect that it to the metaphorical 
light of knowledge to which reference U here made, the absurdity be- 
comes manifest 

A third variety attributes corporeal or personal attributes to what 
b incapable, by its very nature, of possessing tiiem. Thus, in the fol- 
lowing passage, grace, or piety, and virtue, are represented as so nearly 
related to each other that a marriage between them (that is, their union 
in the same person) would be unlawful :•— 

** What makes morality a crime 
The most notorious of the time ; 
Morality, which both the saints 
And wicked too cry out against ? 
*CauBe gnce and virtue are within 
Prohibited degrees of kin : 
And therefore no true saint allows 
They shall be sofiered to espouse.** 

A fourth variety consists in attributing to a person as a virtue what 
to merely a necessity; as in the following:—- 

'* The advantage of the medical profession is that the dead are distin* 
gidshed by wonderful charity and discretion ; we never hear them com- 
plain of the physic that has killed them.** 

There are many other phases in which this species of wit to displayed. 
We shall content ourselves with mentioning but one more ; that in which 
premises are introduced that promise much but perform nothing; as in 
the following :— 

i2eeiA-Me.— — With a good 1^ and a good foot, uncle, and money 
enough in his purse, such a man would win any woman in the world, if 
he could get her good-wilL 

Mu^ Ado ahout Nothing^ Ad II,^ Be, I, 

Beatrice, I have a good eye, uncle, I can see a church t>y daylight 



prise in the mind ? In what does the second variety of this kind of wit consist T 
Illustrate it ftom Hudibras, and show the point. Bescribe the third variety. Give 
ttte substance of the quotation from Hudibras which iUustratefl it In what does 
the fourth varlelgr consist? Hlnstrateit Describe the fifth variety. Hlustratoit 

10 
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g 307. The last spedes of wit is what the Frendi call 
jeu de motSy and what we recognize in English as the pun, 
or a play upon words. Though regarded as the lowest kind 
of wit, yet there are few to whom it is not, at times, a 
source of amusement. In tracing its history, we find that it 
has been a favorite entertainment with all nations in a cei^ 
tain stage of their progress towards refinement of taste and 
manners, and has afterwards gradually, though invariably, 
fallen into disrepute. Thus, in England, during the reigns 
of Elizabeth and James L, it was regarded as one of the 
chief graces of writing, and as such entered, not only into 
the works of Shakspeare and other great dramatists, but also 
into the sermons and moral essays of grave divines. 

As soon as a language is formed into a system, and the meaning of 
words is ascertained with tolerable accuracy, opportunity is afforded for 
expressions, which, by the double meaning of certain words, in reality 
have an entirely different meaning from what at first sight they seem 
to have ; and the penetration of the reader or hearer is gratified by de- 
tecting the true sense in spite of its disguise. But, in process of time, 
the language becomes matured ; the meaning of its words is more strict- 
ly defined; those capable of a double application, having been once 
used in this way, lose tiieir effect for the future, inasmuch as without 
novelty they can excite no surprise or pleasure in tiie mind : and thm 
the pun falls in the estimation of the tasteful and judicious. 

Novelty, as just remarked, is essential to the effect of a pun ; as, 
indeed, it is to all kinds of wit Nothing is more tasteless, we may al- 
most say disjgnsting, than a joke that has become stale through frequent 
repetition. Any appearance of study or premeditation also detracts 
from the effect of a pun; and hence, what appears excellent when 
thrown out extemporaneously m conversation, may be intolerable when 
put in print. 

Examples of paronomasia, or a play upon words, are so common that 
only a few specimens are here necessary for the illustration of die sub- 
ject ^e word in whose double meaning the point lies, b in italics. 
■ - 

$ 997. What is the last species of wit here presented, called by the French \ 
What do WQ can it in Bngllth t How is It regarded ? In tracing its hlf>tory, 
what do we find f At what time was It much esteemed In England f Into whose 
writings did It laigelj enter t At what period of the history of a langnasre Is an 
opportonlty afforded for effective pnnsf Wliat takes place In process of time f 
Wbat Is essential to the effect of a pun f Explain how a pnn ma^ appear eatce^- 
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We OMj add thai eonundmmfl, rebuaeti and riddles in general, are en^ 
braced in this class of witticisms. 

** They say thine ejei, like snnny ekies. 
Thy chief attraction form ; 
I see no snnehine in those eyes, — 
They take one all dy ttorm.^ 

** Here thou, great Anna I whom three realms obey, 
Duet sometimes coonsel i aJ ti a n d sometimes tea.** 

** Prince Bngene is a great taker of snoiTas well as of towns.** 

SFITAFH OV ▲ SCOLDDiO Win. 

** Beneath tids stone my wife doth lie ; 
81ie*8 now at ai rut^ and so am L** 

ma&iM OH ▲ SBBBW. 

** They ten me that your brow is lUr, 
And is snrpassed by none ; 
To me the cause is Tery clear- 
Ton brouf^mU every one.** 

Sometimes the wit of the pnn consists, not in the double meaning of 
a word, but in its having the same sound as some other word, with which 
it is brought into juxta-position for the purpose of temporarily mislead- 
ing the hearer. This is illustrated at the beginning and close of the 
following Baker's Advertisement : — " The subscriber, knowing that all 
men need bread, wishes the public to know that he also kneade it He is 
desirous of feeding all who are hungry, and hopes his good worke may be 
tfi the nuntih of every one. He is well-disposed towards all men ; and 
the beti kred people among us will find him, he hopes, one of the bed 
hreod-mBa in the <nty." y 



LESSON XLIV. 

HtrXOS AND BIDIOtTLS. 

/ 

y § 308. HcKOB consists, for the most part, in a lepresen* 
tation of imaginary, short-lived, or over-strained emotions,* 

lent when extemporaneoosly thrown ofl^ yet very poor when subsequently re- 
lated. What is the technical name of the pun ? What else are embrseed in this 
tiass of witticisms r 

la what does the wit of the pon sometimes consist f Give sn example. 

S 80S. In what does hnmor consist t Under what head^do r e pfewentstl g p i ef • 
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which display themselves preposterously, or so as to excite 

derision rather than sympathy. 

RepreBentations of real emotion, in the display of which there is no 
Tiolation of taste or good sense, fall under the head of the pathetic, to 
which, consequently, the humorous is opposed. These two kinds of 
writing are much heightened in effect by being presented in contrast ; a 
fact of which writers of fiction often arail themselyes. This constitutea 
the chief charm of Dickens^s novels. 

§ 309. The subject of humor is character : not every- 
thing in character ; not its graver fiaults or vices ; but its 
peculiaritieSi its foibles, caprices, extravagances, anxieties, 
jealousies, childish fondnesses, and weaknesses generally, — 
its alTectation, vanity, and self-conceit. 

One who possesses a talent for the humorous finds the greatest scope 
for its display in telling familiar stories, or acting a whimsical part in 
an assumed character. Even the mimicking of minute peculiarities of 
pronunciation, or grammatical faults in discourse, is admissible in the 
humorous production. The object is to expose the weak points of the 
individual under description ; and these are often best set forth by en« 
tering into the nunutest details. Even over-actlng, if not immoderate, 
contributes to the entertainment of the picture. 

\J § 310. Humor is not, like wit, sudden and short-lived ; a 

brilliant scintillation, which flashes forth, and is thejxlost in 

obscurity. It often extends through entire productions ; and, 

indeed, forms the staple of comic writing in general Budc- 

ingham justly says of comedy, 

** Humor is alL Wit should be only bnmg^ht 
To turn agreeably gome proper thought." 

Novelty, moreover, is not essential to humor. Its truth- 
fulness to nature prevents it from being tiresome; and it en- 
dures readings and re-readings, which would make mere wit 
absolutely disgusting. 

real emotion flill ? Of what fbct do writers of fiction often avail themselves t Of 
whose wurks does this constittite the chief charm f 

\ 809. What i9 the subject of humor f In what does a talent fbr the hamorona 
And the best field for Its display f How are the weak points uf an individual 
often hest exposed f What Is the effect of over*actlnfc t 

1 810. How does humor compare with wit in duration ? Of what does It form. 
tbo staple f What does Buckingham say of Its use in eomady f What prsventa 
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§ 311. In every literaturei humor has been employed, to a 
greater or less extent, in the lighter departments of compo- 
sition, as a means of pleasing. Cervantes, perhaps, in his 
Don Quixote, has carried it to a greater degree of perfection 
than any other writer, into English literature, particularly 
its dramatic compositions, it enters largely. Shakspeare, 
Gay, Farquhar, and others, have used it with great effect 

It 18 to be regretted that Eoglisb comedy has not confined itself to 
pure ftnd legitimate humor. To the discredit of our stage, obscenity and 
ribaldry are too often allowed to take its place. This can hardly be at* 
tributed to a lack of nafural refinement The cause seems rather to be 
that the first great masterpieces in this department of literature, written 
in a licentious age, were stained with gross indelicacy, which snbse- 
quent authors, with this precedent before them, deemed it necessary to 
imitate. With obscenity, humor has nothing in common. 

§ 312. Tlie aim of humor is simply to raise a laugh. 
When there is an ulterior object, — ^that is, when it is sought 
by means of this laugh to influence the opinions and pur- 
poses of the hearer or reader, — then humor become? eidi- 
CULB. In this case, a keener contempt of the weakness 
under review must be awakened than in the case of humor. 

Ridicule is to argumentatiye composition what the reducUo ad almir* 
dum is to a mathematical demonstration, — a negative, yet satisfactory, 
way of arriving at the object proposed. It may be effectively applied to 
whatever is absurd, and, in a measure, also, to what is false. When sober 
argument would be too dignified and formidable a weapon to employ, 
ridicule may with propriety take its place. To a certain extent, the 
same foibles feel its lash as are open to the more genial attacks of hu- 
mor. It goes, however, a step further ; adding to the former category, 
ignorance, cowardice, profligacy, and dishonesty. Great crimes are be- 
yond its sphere. To raise a laugh at cruelty, perfidy, or murder, would 
be intolerable. 

$811. In what departments of literature is humor exteoeively employed? 
Who has carried it to the greatest perfection f What is said of English comedy t 
What seems to be the can»e of this r 

$313. What Is the flim of humor? When does humor become ridicale f ¥nipt 
feeling is in this case awakened? To what is the relation between ridicule and 
argumentative composition compared? To what may ridicule be applied ? When 
may it with propriety take the place of argument? What are beyond its sphere, 
and why? 
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§ 313. Hie attack of ridicule is, from its veiy nature, a 
covert one. What we profess to contemn, we scorn to con- 
fute. Hence, the reasoning of which ridicule is the medium 
must be carried on under a species of disguise. Sometimes the 
contempt itself is dissembled, and the railer assumes an air <^ 
aiguing gravely in defence of what he is exposing as ridicu- 
lous. He affects to be in earnest ; but takes care to employ 
8o thin a veil that one can easily see through it and discern 
his real intent. Such a course of reasoning is known as 
irony J and it often constitutes the mo^^ective way of 
dealing with folly and falsity. ^O 

We have a brief specimen of Irondcal ri£ed|e in^^QIMi's address to 
the priests of Baal, who were endeaToring by s^srifioes Ibd prayers to 
draw a manifestation of power ^omHheir false god >— " ^ aloud : for 
he is a god : either he is talki^, or h^s pursuing, or he b m^joumeyy 
or peradTenture he sleuth, imd mast D£ awakened.*' 

The first exij^ct! given belov^ 
second, ridicule. / Let the student 
guishing featur^ ; ojbd, as an ex 
him supjdy sudif pcnnts ad are omi 
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^ humor; the 
»ut their distin- 
punctuation, let 



" The I^mguld lady next appears ii 
Who\was not bom to carry her ( 
She Ici^^reels staggers till some foreign liid 
To her own stature lifts the feeble maid. 
Then if ordained to so seyere a doom 
She by just stages journeys round the room 
But knowing her own weakness she despairs 
To scale the Alps that is ascend the stairs. 
My fan let others say who laugh at toil 
Fan hood glove scarf is her laconic style 
And that is spoke with such a dying fall 
That Betty rather sees than hears the call 
The motion of her lips and meaning eye 
Piece out the idea her faint words deny. 



1 818. What is the character of the attack of ridicule ? How mu9t the reason* 
faig; of which it Is the medium be carried od f Sometimes, what does the railer 
seem to be doing? What does he take care, however, that the hearer or reader 
■hall discorer? What name is given to this species of ridicule ! What la »»^ 
of its eftoct f Repeat the quoted sjiecimen of ironical ridicule. 
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Oh listen with ftttentioii moat profound 
Her Toice is but the shadow of ft sound. 
And help oh help her spirits are so deftd 
One hftnd scarce lifts the other to her head 
K there a stubborn pin it triumphs o*er 
She pants she sinks awaj and is no more. 
Let the robust and the gigantic carre 
life is not worth so much sheM rather starre 
But chew she must herself ah cruel fate 
That Rosalinda can't bj proxy eat." — YouHO. 

THB PBOFOUND WBITBB. 

** By these methods in a few weeks there starts up many a writer ca- 
pable of mana^ng the profoundest and most universal subjects. For 
what though his head be empty provided his commonplace book be full. 
And if you will bate him but the circumstances of method and style and 
grammar and invention allow him but the common privileges of tran- 
scribing from others and digressing from himself as often as he shall see 
occasion he will desire no more ingredients towards fitting up a treatise 
that shall make a very comely figure on a bookseller's shelf there to be 
preserved neat and clean fyr a long eternity adorned with the heraldry 
of its title fairly inscribed on a label never to be thumbed or greased by 
students nor bound to everlasting chains of darkness in a library but 
when the fulness of time is come shall happily undergo the trial of pur- 
■gfttory ia order to ascend the 8ky."-^wirT. 



LESSON XLV. 

FiatnUBS OF OBTHOGBAPHT, ETYMOLOOT, ANB STMTAX. 

§ 314. F*i6irBBS are intentional deviations from the or* 
dinaiy speUing, form, construction, or appHcation, of words. 
They are arranged in four classes; figures of orthography, 
figures of etymology, figures of syntax, and figures of rhet- 
oria Though admissible in both prose and poetry, they 
occur more frequently in the latter. 

§ 315. Figures of orthography are intentional deviations 
fix)m the ordinary spelling of words. They are two in num- 
ber; Mi-me'-sis and Ar'-cha-ism. 

1814. What are figures t Into what dasses are tbeydlTidedf In what do 
fSbej most freqnently occur t 
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JUimesU consists in imitating the mispronunciation of a 
word, by means of ialse spelling ; as, " Well, jrwr, Fll argify 
the topic" 

Archai9m consists in spelling a word according to ancient 
usage ; as, ** The gret Kyng hotkey every day, fifty fair Damy- 
sdeSy alle MaydeneSy that serven him everemore at his Mete.^ 

§ 316. Figures of etymology are intentional deviations 
from the ordinary forms of words. Those most used are eight 
in number; A-phser'-e-sis, Pros'-the-sis, Syn'-co-pe, A-poc'-o- 
pe, Par^-go -ge, Di-aer'-e-sis, Sjm-aer'-e-sis, and Tme'-sis. 

Aphcereeis is the elision of a letter or letters from the 
beginning of a word : as, ^bove, for above ; ^neathy for beneath. 

Prosthesis is the prefixing of a letter or letters to a word : 
as, dLdovmj for doum; hedecked^ for decked. 

Syncope is the elision of a letter or letters from the mid« 
die of a word : as, a^en, for even ; hd penny ^ for halfpenny. 

Apocope is the elision of a letter or letters at the end of 
a word : as, tK^ for the ; th&y for though. 

Paragoge is the aimexing of a letter or letters to a 
word : as, vasty ^ for vast ; wUhouteviy for withoiU. 

Piceresis is the separation into different syllables of two 
contiguous vowels that might unite in a diphthong. This 
fig^ure is usually indicated by placing two dots over the last 
of the separated vowels. Thus, aeronaut^ instead of cero- 
naut ; codperatCj for cooperate. 

Synoeresis is the condensing of two syllables into one : 

as, wdOc^sty for waUcest ; haUoioedj for hcUloto^ 

It was formerly customary to make the participial termination ed a 
separate syllable ; as, Icv-ed, drotm-ed. This practice is still adhered to 
by some in solemn discourse ; but, in conmion pronunciation, Synseresi* 

$ 816. What are flgnres of orthography f Name them. In what does Mimesis 
consist f In what. Archaism ? 

$ 818. What are fibres of etymology f Mention the principal ones, obeerr- 
ing that an acnte accent in each case denotes the syllable that receives the 
stress of the voice. Define them in turn, and give examples of each. In the case 
of Aphssresis and other flgmres that consist in elisions, what mark must be em* 
ployed r How is ]>iaereBis indicated f What termination was fonnerly made a 
separate syllable 7 What is the practice at the present day t 
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tncoTporates the final ed with the preceding syllabie, whenerer this li not 
impossible b j reason of the nature of the letters. 

Tmesis is the separatiiig of the parts of a compound hj 
introducing a word or wotds between them: as, what u>ay 
soever he turned; to its ward* 

§ 317. Figures of syntax are intentional deviations from 
the ordinary construction of words. Those most in use are 
five in number; El-lip'-sis, Ple'-o-nasm, Syl-lep'-sis, En-al'- 
la-ge, and Hy-per'-ba-ton. 

JSUipsis is the omission of a word or words, necessary to 
the construction of a sentence, but not essential to its mean- 
ing; as, "[He] who steals my purse, steals trash.'' — ^**To 
whom thus Eve [spoke]." . 

Words thus omitted are said to be unden(4wL Tliej are used in the 
syntactical parsing of sentences, to explain the agreement or gOTerament 
of the words expressed. 

JPleoruism is the use of superfluous words ; as, ^ The boy, 
oh ! where was hef " — ^** I know thee, who thou art^ This 
figure often imparts force to expressions, and^ is generally 
employed when the feelings are strongly excited. 

Syllepsis is the construing of words according to the 
meaning they convey, and not by the strict requirements of 
grammatical rules ; as, ^ Philip went down to the city of Sa- 
maria, and preached Christ unto them.^^ — "The moon her 
silver beams dispenses." 

In the first example, city is Sd person, singalar number ; and, accord- 
ing to strict grammatical niles, them should he it. By the city, bowerer, 
the writer means the people in the city ; and he is, therefore, at liberty to 
nse a pronoun in the plural In the last example, it will be seen, there 
is a species of inferior personification, by which sex is attributed to the 
moon, an inanimate object ; we may therefore substitute a feminine pro- 
noun for iiSy which,, strictly speaking, it would be necessary to use. As in 
this last case, the dcTiation which constitutes Syllepsis often arises from 
the introdnetion of a rhetorical figure, such as personification or metaphor. 

f SIT. What are flofares of syntax f Kame those most in use. What Is Bllip. 
•Is r What is oaid of words omitted acoordlng to this figure f In what are they 
nsedf What Is Pleonasm f What does this figure impart to expressions, and 
wbealsltjiBaefaQyemptorQdr What Is 8grnep«is f Folnl oat bow this i^m 
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JEnattage is the use of one part of ^eecb, or one modi* 

fication of a word, for another, as ; ^'They fall euccesHve 

and 8ucc€uive rise ". — ^^ Sore some disaster has befeU ^. 

In the first example, we Bhould bare the adverb tuecemvd^ to modify 
the verbe faU and me, instead of the adjeetlve MCMntM/ and, in the 
last, the partidple hefdUm^ in plaoe of the imperfect hefiU, SnaUi^ ia 
a picturesque violatian of the rules of syntax, and is used with effect by 
our greatest poets. In a line of his ** £pithalami<m ", Spenser styles the 
object of his passion " My bmutifullest bride '\ Shakespeare uses the 
eoallages, ** Our sometime sister '*, ^ Carthsge queen ", " How much more 
elder art thou than thy looks ", ** To what, my loTe, shall I colnpare thine 
eyne?" '*Unqueened"; Byron, *'The idols are bndu in tiie temple of 
Baal " ; Longfellow, ^ The land of the hereafter *'• 

JByperbaton is the transposition of words; as, ^^He 
wapders earth around % — for '^ He wanders aronnd earth". 

This figure constitutes one of the chief features that distinguish 
poetry from prose. Judiciously used in either, it imparts variety, 
strei^h, and Tivacity, to composition. Care must be taken, however, 
not to carry It to such an extent as to occasion ambiguity or obscurity. 

EXERCISE. 

Point ottt the figares that occur in. the following pas- 

sagesy and show, if they were not employed, what cluMiges 

would have to be made in the words :-r 

1. There's but one pang in death,— leaving the loved. 2. Thro' me 
shine the pearly pebbles. 8. Maister, have you any wery good weal in 
vourvallet? 4. E'en 'neath the earth I'll him pursue. 5. At her feet 
he bowed, he fell, he lay down ; at her feet he bowed, he fell ; where he 
bowed, there he fell down dead. 6. It's never a trouble, so plase your 
honor, for an Irishman to do his duty. 7. He touchethe no thing, ho 
handlethe nought, but faoldetbe cveremore his Hondes before him, upon 
the Table. 8. Adown the steepy hill they toiL 9. Th* aSrial pendl 
forms the scene anew. 10. So little merey shows who needs so much. 
11. Pr^ythee, peace. 12. There lament they the live day long. 18. I 
lay in Sion a stumbling-stone, and rock of offence ; and whosoever be- 
lieveth on him shall not be ashamed. 14. Turn thou me, and I shall be 
turned. 10. He that hath charity, for him the prayers «tf. many ascend. 
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operates in the two given examples? From what does 87llepsis.Qftenari8e?..What 
ieBnallagef Show how it operates in the given ezampleef ia what can msyJIa- 
allage be properly employedf lUostmte this figme f nom Shakespeste; fvom l^ien- 
ser: from Byroa. What ie Hyperbaton? - In what is this SgBi«-mo0t osedT - What 
doesitooniribatetoprodncef WhaS vottf resalt frpm US imraodenUe aaet ■ 
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16. Flfsl Bvemsg dmws her cr im ioii eortun, tiien Klght throwB down 
her palL 17. Consider the lilies of the field, bow they grow. 

18. Dan Chancer, Well of English undefyled, 

On ITame's etenudl bendroU worthie to be fyled. 

Id. * * Let us instant go, 

O'ertum his bowers, and lay his castle low. 

20. *TUt Fancy, in her fiery ear. 

Transports me to the thickest war. 

8L Who never fiists, no banquet e'er eqjoyi. 

S8. Bliss is the same In snbjeet as in kino, 
In who obtain defence, or who defeoa 






LESSON XLVI. 

FIGURATIVB LAKGUAGB. 

^ § 318. Tbr figures defined in the last lesson, though it 

. vis impcnrtant that the student should be able to recoirnize 

^^'then^'^ if need be, use then., We but Uttle to do^ 

^ style, compared ^th those which we shaU next consider, and 

--O ^hich are known as figures of rhetoric. Before proceeding 

\^- to treat of these iseparatelj, we may with propriety consider 

figurative language in general, its origin, its peculiarities, 

and the advantages gained by its use. 

§ 319. DBFnnnoK.-l^iguratiye language implies a de- 
parture from the simple or ordinary mode of expression ^ a 
clothing of ideas in words which not only convey the mean* 
ing, but, through a comparison or some other means of cx« 
dting the imagination, convey it in such a way as to make 
a lively and forcible impression on the mindLl 

Thn$f if we say, •* Saladin was shrewd hi the council, brave in the 
field," we express the thought in the simplest manner ; but if we vary 

1 4ns.' mm do' the i^res last defined oompan in Importance with flgoris of 

ihetorle t Befofeprooeedlns to treat of the latter, what is it proposed to consider t 

§819. WbatdQMigttnll«eteQgw«eisiplirt nnstmle M nee with the two 
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the expression thus, ** SaUdin was a fox in the c<Hmd], a lion in the 
field,'* we clothe the same sentiment in figuraUre language. Instead of 
cunning and courage, we Introduce the animals that possess these quali* 
ties in the highest degree, and thus present liTelier images to the mind. 
So, we have a plain and simple proposition in the sentence, " It is impos- 
sible, even by the most cartful search, Ailly to ascertain the divine na- 
ture.*' But when we say, '* Canst thou, by searching, find out God f 
Canst thou find out the Almighty to perfection f It is high as heaven, 
what canst thou do? deeper than hell, what canst thou know?*' we 
unite with the same proposition questions expressive of admiration, and 
thus render it more forcible. 

§ 320. Obigix. — ^To acoount for the origin of figures, we 
must go back to that of language itself, for thej are ooevaL 
At this early period, men would naturally begin with giving 
names to the different objects with which they came in con- 
tact. Their nomenclature was at first, of course, limited and 
imperfect ; but, as knowledge increased and ideas multiplied, 
the store of words would naturally increase alsa Neverthe- 
less, to the infinite variety of objects and ideas, language was 
inadequate ; or rather, to extend it so as to have a separate 
word for each, would have involved a vocabulary too cum- 
brous for even the best memories. This difficulty was to be 
avoided ; and a natural expedient was adopted, — ^that of mak- 
ing a word already applied to one idea or object stand for 
another, between which and the primary one they found or 
fancied some resemblance to exist. Thus, compcuHon in the 
human breast, as well as mUdnesa of speech, seemed to be a 
kindred idea to softness in material bodies. The latter term 
was therefore extended to the two former ideas ; we speak 
with equal propriety of a soft hed^ a soft hearij and soft words. 

Figures of this kind abound in all languages. The operations of the 
mind and affections, in particular, are designated by words originally ap- 
plied to sensible objects. These words, being earliest introduced, were 

{ 8M. To account for the origtn of figures, to wbat must we go back f With 
what would men naturally begin ? What waa the character of their nomendature 
atflrvtf When did it begin to be extended ? What waa the oltfectlon to Invent' 
ing a separate word for each idea and object? What natural expedient waa 
adopted 7 Give an illustration. To what objecto were names first given? To 
whiMH in partlaalar^ wera these names aOerWarda extended f Oile some expree- 
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s*t jnlly extended, bj degrees, to those mental peculiarities of which meft 
had more obacare ideas and to which they found greater difficulty in as- 
signing distinct names. Hence arose such expressions as a piercing 
judgment, a toarm and a cold heart, a rotiffh temper. In some cases, 
these figurative words are the only ones that can well be applied to such 
ideas ; as the student will be convinced, on attempting to find a synony- 
mous expression for ** a cold otfremnff reception ". 

With the origin of figures, moreover, imagination has had mnoh to 
do. Every object that malies an impression on the mind is accompanied 
with certain cognate ideas. Nothing presents itself in an isolated man- 
ner. There are relations which inseparably connect every material ob- 
ject with other things which either precede or follow it, produce it or 
are produced by it, resemble It or are opposed to it^ Thus every idea 
carries others in its train, which may be regarded as its accessories; and 
the latter often strike the mind more forcibly than the principal idea it- 
selfl They are pleasanter, perhaps, or more familiar ; or they recall to 
remembrance a greater variety of important circumstances. The imagi- 
nation, thus disposed to rest on the accessory rather than on the prin- 
cipal object, often applies to the latter the name or epithet originally 
appropriated to the former. Hence, choice, as well as the necessity 
alluded to above, has given currency to a great number of figurative ex- 
pressions, and men of Hveiy imaginations are adding to them every day. 
Thus, instead of saying, ^* Under Augustus, Rome enjoyed greater power 
and glory than at any other period,** we take an analogous idea, sug* 
gested by imagination from the growth of a plant or tree, and say, 
" Rome fiouruked most under Augustus; *' or, remembering that, when 
a heavenly body is directly overhead, and. therefore apparently at the 
highest point of its orbit, astronomers say It \% alt iU unithy we substitute 
tills accessory and say, ** Under Augustus, Rome was ai the aenUh of her 
power and glory,**--and thus express the thought more tersely and point- 
edly than by the literal language above cited. 

^ § 321. History. — Such was the origin of figurative lan- 
guage. First introduoed by necessity, it was found to yield 
such pleasure to the imagination and oommunicate so much 
life to composition, that men used it in preference to plain 



olcms which arose hi thie way. What flu;nlty of the mind, nlso, had murb to do with 
the origin of figures f Descrihe the way in which it operated to produce them. 
Ezpres*, In plain language, the fhct that under An^stns Rome attained her 
greatest power and glory. Szprees the same sentiment llgnmtively In two dif* 
flsient ways. Show, in each case, whence the figure is derived. 

faUt WhaftWrocaosesitfaeniled to thensearfiguiativb kmgaiVir When 
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languageAeven when thej could express their meaoiag 
equally well by means of the latter. Both these causes op- 
erated with special force in the early stages of society. The 
barrenness of language made it necessary to use words in a 
figurative sense ; while imagination, then more vivid than in 
subsequent ages, gave a decided preference to terms so em- 
ployed. As it was in the infancy of society, so we find it gen- 
. N. erally to be with savage tribes. New objects strongly im- 
rj press their minds. They are governed by imagination and 
V^ passion, rather than reason ; and this is shown in their Ian- 
^v) guage. The North American Indian tongues afford striking 
"^^ illustrations of this fiEust. Bold, picturesque, and metaphorical, 
'^t they abound in allusions to material objects, particularly such 
j^^vT as are most striking in a wild and solitary life. An Indian 
chie^ in an ordinarjr hanmgue to hia tribe, uses more meta- 
phors than a European would employ in an epic poenu 

Ab a language progresses in refinement, precimon is more regarded, 
and there is a tendency to give erery object a distinct name of its own. 
Still, figurative words continue to occupy a considerable place. We 
find, on examination, that^ while there are some which, by reason of fre- 
quent use, have come to be regarded as purely literal expressions, such 
as a dear kead^ a hard keari^ and the like; there are many others which, 
in a greater or less degree, retain their figurative character and impart 
to style the peculiar effect (^escribed above. As examples, we may pttttt 
io sttoh phrases as the fdlowlng: *^io enter upon a subject,!' ^ta/bUow 
tnU an argument," ** to sHr up strife," " to move the feelings," kc» In the 
use of such expressions, the correct writer will always carry out the fig- 
ure ; that is, will regard the allusion dn which it is based, and mtroduoe 
in the same connection nothing inconsistent therewith. One may, for 
instance, *' be sheltered under the patronage of a great man " ; but it 
would be wrong to say, ** sheltered under the mask of dissimulation,"— 
for a mask does not shelter, but conceals. 

§322. ADTAKTikOBS. — The advantages which accrue 
from the use of figures are as follows : — 

did these causes operate with epecial force f Why 7 In what laognsges do they 
also operate strongly f What tongues afford striking UlustratioQS of this fttct? 
What is the character of these Indian tongues f As a language progresses in re- 
finement, what tendency preTalls f What IbUows, as regards tIgniatlTe ezpree- 
slons t What do we find, in process of time, with respect to them f IQ the VM 
of figurative espressioasw Wbat must the Writer bf» eacsfiil to flo t mnSUUte this. 
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language by inoreasilig its facilities of 

plied, so tnat ail kinds of ideas, the minutest differences, 
and tile nicest shades ol thought, can be distinctly and ac- 
curately expressed. 

Y^ n. They digtiify style.^ Words and phrases to which 
"^he ear is accustomed are often too colloquial and &miliar 
to be employed in connection with elevated subjects. When 
treat&ig of the latter, we should be greatly at a loss were it 
not for figures. Properly used, they have the same effect on 
language that is produced by the rich and splendid dress of a 
person of rank ; that is, by imparting a general air of magnifi< 
cence, they exact admiration and respect Assistance of this 
kmdis (^ten necessary in prose ; in poetry, it is indispensable. 

To My (he 9un riteSy for instance, Is trite, and fails to awaken any 
pleasure in the mind ; bat the same thought is pleaamg in the hij^est 
d^ree^ as figuratively expressed by Thomson :— > 



** Bnt yonder oometi the powerftil Ui^ of day, 
Bejoicing in the Bast.* 



t* 



So, what a coidrast is presented by the plain proposition, *^ all men ai« 
iobject «like to death," and the same sentiment as expressed by Horace :— 

- ^ With isqiial i>ace, imimTtlal faXe 
Knocks at the palace and the^ootta^ Rste." 

Q HL They bring before the mind two objects simnltap 
nebusly yet without confusion. 'N We see one thing in an- 
other, and this is always a soUroe of pleasure. In nothing 
does the mind more gladly eo^^loy itself than in detecting 
and tracmg resemblances. 

When, for example, for ifouth we substitute ihe momwng of lift^ the 
fhtncy is entertained with two ideas at once,— the early period of exist- 
ence, and the opening of the day ; each of which has its own associa- 
tions, and awakens its peculiar train of images. The fancy Is thus ex- 

law. What is th» first ad?antage resulting from the use of flgurest What, 
the Booond ? When we are treating of elevated subjecta, wiiat words must not be 
usedt In such oases, towhatmufft we have reeonrset To What Is the effect of 
flgnratlTe language oompared ? In what department of compositioii Is aaslataiioe 
of this kind Indlspepaable f Show, by means of two examples, the difference in 
effect bumwui trite end flgnitife I s n gii m fc WlMllsMielhlfdadfmitetfssetMl 
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dt«d in ft two-fold degree; and thia doable pleasure Is cnhaneed not m 
little by the eyideat resemblanoe between the objects compared. 

IV. Again, as already aeen^/figures frequently oonvey 
the meaning more dearly and forcibly than plain language^ 
This is particularly true in the case of abstract conceptions, 
which, in a greater or less degree, they lei^esent as sensible 
\^>pbjects, surrounding them with such droumstanoes as enable 
\jthe mind fully to comprehend them. A well-chosen figure, 
, ^)indeed, not imfrequently, with the force of an argument, 
^ carries conviction to the mind of the hearer; as in the fol- 
• . . *^ lowing illustration from Young : *^ When we dip too deep 
/N:^ in pleasure, we always stir a sediment that renders it im- 
pure and noxious." 

§ 323* RuLBS. — ^In the use of figures, rules are of ser- 
vice, as they are in every other department of composition. 
There is no force in the argument that they are unnecessaiy, 
because people who have never heard of a rule use figures 
properly every day. 

We oonstantlj meet with persons who sing agreeably and correctlj 
without knowing a note of the gamut ; is it, therefore, improper to reduce 
the notes to a scale, or unnecessary for a musician to study the prindi^es 
of liis art ? The ornaments of composition are certainly as capable of 
improvement as the ear or the Toice ; and the only means of insuring 
this improvement are careful study of the yarious rules founded on na- 
ture and experience, and constant practice with reference to the prin* 
ciples they establisli. 

§ 324. UsK. — ^Though the advantages arising from the 
use of figurative language have been dwelt on at some 
length, it must not be supposed, either that its firequent use 
is absolutely essential to beauty of composition, or that fig- 
ures alone, without other merits, can constitute such beauty. 

by the use of figures t Explain and illuntmte this point Fourthly, how do fig. 
ares l^uently convey a writer's meaning ? In the case of what Is this particu- 
larly true 7 To what Is a well-chosen figure often equivalent In force t Give an 
ilhistratlon flrom Toong. 

1 8S3. What is said of rules for the use of figares T What aipment Is uiged 
against them f Bzpose the ihlhicy o( this argument 

1 8M. What mast not he snpposed with reepect lo figmaUfe tai^;osgef Wbkli 
ia moie impoftanti-Hlie ttwaght or Us diUM r 
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As the body is mQre important tha,it the dress, so the thought 
is of more moment than the mode of expressing it. No figure 
can render a cold or empty composition interesting ; while, 
;on the other hand, if a sentence is sublime or pathetic, it 
can support itself without borrowed assistance. 



LESSON XLVII. 

SZESCISES ON FIGUBAnYE LAKGUAOE. 
EXERCISE I. 

In the following passages, change the figurative to plain 
language : — 

ExAMFLS. I^raiive, — The king of terrors. 

The waves are asleep on the bosom of ocean. 
Plain, — Death. 

The ocean is calm. 

1. The morning of life ; — the veil of night ; — a fiery temper ; — a deep 
thinker ; — a liffhi disposition ; — a cold heart ;— a toarm friend ; — an at^ 
tack of sickness ; — a thin audience Y^-htg/i hopes ; — a /tard lot 2. Athens 
was now at the pinnade of glory. 8. The sea wwailows many a vessel. 
4. Beade the warrior dqpt his bow. 5. Gmlt is teedded to misery. 6. 
Homer^s genius Man higher than VirgiPs. 7. Some great men are noted 
for the roughness of their behavior. 8. Time had left his footprints on 
her brow. 9. The breath of spring infuses new life into the vegetable 
world. 10. The sanguine man is sometimes rudely toakened from his 
dreams, 11. Even at imaginary woes the heart will sometimes acfie, 12. 
Abstinence is the only tcuisman against disease. 13. This lamentation 
loucfted his heart 14. We should not be cast down by liglU afflictions. 

16. ** Adversity's eoldftosts will soon be o*er ; 
It heralds brighter days :— the Joyous Spring 
It cradled on the Winter'' s icy breast^ 
And yet eome& fivshed in beauty.'* 

18. ** Vice is a monster of bo frightful mten^ 
As to be bated needs but to be seen ; 
Tet seen too oft, ftunlliar with herface^ 
We first endure, then jii^y, then embrace.'** 

EXERCISE II. 

In each of the following passages, introduce figurative 
language without altering the sense. Punctuate the sen- 
tences so formed, and be careful to cany out the figure 
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properl J. Hie student toBj form figures of his own, or nutj 
employ those suggested hy the woids in parentheses. 

Ktampi.!. Itain. — ^The uncompassionate man has no sympathj for 

the unfortunate. 
Fiffuraiive, — ^The harcUkdorted mm lumt a dn/ear to the 
unfortunate. 

1. The mind should be kept unoontaminated (weedt^ gardm\ 2. Let 
us be virtuous, and not jrield to the temptations of pleasure (poUh^ listen, 
voice). 8. With the ancient Stoics it was a principle never to indulge 
their appetites undulj {averttepX. 4. Suspicion is a source of great un- 
happiness {poitan), 6. Provioence has wisely ordained that we shall 
not know the fhture (iealed). 6. Galnmmous reports are often circulated 
about those whose lives afford the least reason for them (otm, arrows), 
7. He is dying (tide). 8. Fortune, though it may involve us in temporal 
difficulties, can not make us permanently unhappy, if we do no evil 9. 
Time makes many changes. 10. The young man, on leaving coUege, 
should pause a moment for serious thought before engaging in active 
life {launehinffy 1 1. We should constantly have regard to the require- 
ments of truth and justice. 12. We meet with few utterly stupid per- 
sons ; with still fewer noble geniuses : the generality of mankind are be- 
tween the two extremes. 18. Often, when apparently gay, the heart is 
sad. 14. Seldom do the old form very ardent friendships. 15. Our 
worst enemies are our own evil passions. 16. The rising sun shines on 
the tops of the mountains (mld$). 17. The lightning is seen first on one 
peak and then on another {leapt). 18. He is in love. 



LESSON XLVIII. 

FIGUBE3 OF BHSTOBia 

§ 325. FiGUBES of rhetoric are intentional deviations 
from the ordinary application of words. V Thej are constant- 
ly occurring in every department of composition, and are a 
source of life and beauty to style. Bhetoricians have de- 
voted much attention to defining, analyzing, and classifying^ 
them ; and, by making slight shades of difference sufficient 
ground for the formation of new classes, have succeeded in 
enumerating more than two hundred and fifty. Such mi- 
nuteness is of no practical use ; and we shall limit our con- 

% 89S. What are figures of riietoric ? How msny hare been enumerated by 
rhetoriciaiiB 1 How haye they succeeded In making bo many ? How many aie 
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sideration to the sixteen leading figures, which embrace 
many of the subdivisions above alluded to, and are all 
that it is necessary to understand or of advantage to 
employ. y 

^ The sixteen prmcipal figures are Sim i-le, Met'^-phor, 
Allej^go-ry, Me-tpn'y-my, Sy-nec^o-che, Hy-per/^o-le, 
Vi'si^^ A-pos'tro-phe, Per-aon-i-ff-ca'tion,^ In-ter-ro-ga'- 
tion, J!x-cla-Aia'tion, An-titfre^, CVtmx^ iVoSiy, 

and On-o-mat-o-pce'ia. 

eae figares are called iropn (a term dcrircd from the 
Greek, meaning iumi\ because the word is turned^ as it were, from its 
ordinary application. 

I § 826. Simile is the comparison of cue object to an- 
other, and is generally, denoted by like^ asy or so; as, 
/ ** Sorrow, like a cloud on the sun, shades the soul of 
f Clessamour ** — " Thy smile is as the dawn of the vernal 

day''. 

Comparisons are sometimes made without anj formal term to denote 
them ; as, ** Too much indulgence does not strengthen the mind of the 
young ; plants raised with tenderness are seldom strong '*. Here a com- 
parison is made just as much as if the word <u were introduced before^ 
plani9» So Aleyn employs a simile in the following couplet, without 
directly indicating it : — 

" Oar dangers and delights are near allies ; 
From the same stem the rose and prickle rise.** 

StiU more beautiful are those indirect similes in whidi a resemblance 

is pictured by the use of the comparative degree. Thus Chaucer, in 

describing the heroine of the " Knight's Talc *', in the Canterbury series, 

likens her to a lily, and her freshness to the May : — 

** That Emelie, that fairer was to seene 
Than is the lilie on hire stalke grene, 
And fresBcher than the May with flonres newe— 
For with the tob6 colour strof hire hewe, 
I not which was the fayrere of hem two/* 

here considered f Name them. What i&e seTeral of these figures called ? What 
does the word tropet mean ? 

1 328. What is Simile t By what words is It indicated f How are comparisons 
sometimes made T Give an example of similes Teaaiting from the use of the com- 
parative degree. Into what two classes are Similes divided ? Define each, snd 
give examples. 
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Modern poets also hare employed this form of the figare^ none more 
effectively than Tennyson, in ** The Lotos-Eaters ** :-* 

'* There ie eweet mneic here that tof ter falls 
Than petals from blown roees on the gran. 
Or nlght-dewa on etlll waters between walla 
Of shadowy granite. In a gleamfaig paai ; 
If osic thBt gentller on the spirit Ilea 
Than tired eyelids npon Ured eyes." 

All oomparisons may be divided, aooording to the purpose for which 
they are employed, into two classes, known as Explanatory Similes and 
Embelliihing Similes. The former may be used without impropriety 
even in sbstrose philosophical compositions, which, indeed, they often 
illustrate in the happiest manner. One of this class is successfully em- 
ployed by Harris, to explain the distinction between the powers of sense 
and those of imagination. ** As wax would not be adeqate to the pur- 
pose of signature, if it had not the power to retain as well as to receive 
the impression ; the same holds of the soul, with respect to sense and 
imagiQation. Sense is its receptive power; imagination its retentive. 
Had it sense without imaginatioo, it would not be as wax, but as water, 
where, though all impressions be instantly made, yet as soon as they are 
made, they are instantly lost *'. The Embellishing Simile, on the other 
hand, is introduced, not for the salce of explanation or instruction, but 
simply to beautify the style. Such, for instance, is the effect of the fol- 
lowing from Ossian : ** Pleasant are the words of the song, said Cnchul- 
lin, and lovely are the talcs of other times. They are like the calm dew 
of the rooming on the hill of roes, when the sun is faint on its side, and 
the lake is settled and blue in the vale ". 

§ 327. ^<Metaphor indicates the resemblance of two ob- 
jects hj applying Che name, attribute, or act of one di- 
rectly to the other| it is the transferring of a name from 
that to which it properly belongs to another object which 
strikes the mind as having the same peculiarities ; as in 
the following, by Longfellow : — 

** Life is a river gliding free 
To that unfathomed, boundless sea, 
The silent grave.*' 

S 327. What does metaphor indicate 7 What is said of the forms nnder which 
it appears f How is it sometimes need in connection with a single object f What 
term may be properly applied to words used fignratively ? What does Max Mftller 
say of this flgare 7 niostrate the diilerence between radical and poetical meta» 
phors. Why are simile and metaphor sometimes blended f 
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Deep-rooted prejudice", ** shattered hope s", "rigid 
rales ", " catting remarks ", ** aj^ o f h ogej ^, — ^are Tamiliar 
examples of this figare. 

Metaphor is the commonest of all the figures. It assumes a variety 
of f onus, under some of which it is constantly appearing in composition. 
Sometimes there is no formal comparison ; but, as was instanced in the 
last lesson, an act is assigned to an object, which, literally, it is incapable 
of performing, to represent in 'a lively manner some act which it can per- 
form ; as, ^ Wild fancies gambolled unbridled through his brain ". We 
may properly apply the term metapkoHeal to words used in this figurative 
sense, like many of those in the last Exerdse. 

Said Max Miiller, in an essay on this subject, '* Metaphor is one of 
the most powerful engines in the construction of human speech, and 
without it we can hardly imagine how any language could have progressed 
beyond the simplest rudiments *'. With a comparatively small number 
of material roots, through the aid of this figure of speech, men have 
found a way to express every sentiment of the mind. Thus, from roots 
meaning "to shine", names were formed for mn, nuxm, eyes, ffoU, 
and tilver^ which shine literally ; and for pfay, joy, happinese, and hvey 
which shine figuratively. To a single root meaning ^*to crumble" may 
be traced words denoting sieknesa and death, nigJU, old age, autumn. 
These are radical metaphors, two or more distinct mental conceptions 
receiving names from the same root Such had their origin in necessity, 
and are to be distinguished from poetical metaphors, where the attribute 
Is transferred poetically solely from a desire to please, as, ^ Rosy-fingered 
mom '*, daisy (eye of day), &c., which occur side by side with them in the 
oldest literary works. As examples of radical metaphor may be men- 
tioned: contrition (ground to pieces), detect (to unroof), discuss (to 
thuke apart), acuteness (needU-tiharpneea), flatter (to stroke with the fiat of 
the luMnd), ruminate (to ehew over again), dilapidate (to scatter Hke stanes\ 
bombast (cotton ; now, inflated language). 

As has been already noticed (page 19), metaphor entered largely into 
the principal ideographic systems. The Egyptian hieroglyphics furnish 
many interesting examples of this figure; as, the representation of truth 
by an ostrleh-fcather, remarkable fbr its perfect symmetry ; of bravery, 
by a lion's head; of wisdom, by an ant ; of ingratitude, by % viper; of 
the adjective numerous, by a frog. 

Of the two figures, simile and metaphor, the latter is 

preferred, not only as being more pictoresqae, bat becaase 

the resemblance, instead of being indicated directly, is 

implied in the language used. The mind of the reader 
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18 gratified by detecting the * likeness for itself. When, 
however, there is danger of obscurity from the use of the 
metaphor alone, poets sometimes make clear the appli- 
cation of their imagery by introducing an exjdanatory 
simile ; as in the following :*-> 

** God's pknfl, like lilies pare and white, unfold ; 
We must not tear the close^hut leaFes apart, 
Time will reveal the calyxes of gold.** 

So Scotty in the following lines from '^Rokeby**, de- 
scriptive of a morbid fancy, effectively blends these two 
figures : — 

^ *Tis fancy wakes some idle thonght, 
To gild the ruin she lias wrought ; 
For, like the bat of Indian brakes, 
Her pinions fan tlie wonnd she makes. 
And soothing thus the dreamer's pain, 
She drinks his life-blood from the vein.** 

After intrgducing an explanatory simile in the third 
line, the poet goes on to apply to his subject language 
which literally describes the vampire, and which, without 
the simile, Fould be obscure. 

§ 328. Allegory is the narration of fictitious events, 
whereby it is sought to convey or illustrate important 
truths. Thus, in Psalm Ixxx., the Jewish nation is repre- 
sented under the symbol of a vine : ^' Thou hast brought 
a vine out of Egypt : thou hast cast out the heathen, and 
planted it. Thou preparedst room before it, and didst 
cause it to take deep root, and it filled the land. The 
hills were covered with the shadow of it, and the boughs 
thereof were like the goodly cedars'*. 

It will be seen that an Allegory Is a combination of kindred' meta- 
phors so connected in sense as to form a kind of story. The parables of 
Scripture, as well as fables that point a moral, are Tarieties of this figure. 
Sometimes an AU^ory is so extended as to fill a volume ; as in the case 

of Bunyan*8 " Pilgrim's Progress ". 

1 828. WhBt is Allegory f Of what is it a combination f What are mentioned 
as varieties of this flgore ? How far is an Allegoiy fftm^tlmw tztended f 
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§ 329. Metonymy is the exchange of nain^ between 
things related* It ia. founded, not 6n resemblance, but 
on the relation of — 1. Cause and effect ; as, " They have 
MaseJB and tJie prophets ", L e., tlieir writings ; " Gray 
hairs should be respected ", !• e., old age ; ''A thing of 
beauty is a joy forever", L e., canst of joy. 2. Pro- 
genitor and posterity ; as, " Hear, O Israd *', i. e., de- 
scendants of Israel^\ 3. Subject and attribute ; as, 
** beauty and talent, rank and virtiecy were rolled to- 
gether to the fatal doors", i. e., the beautiful and the 
talented, the titled and the virtuous, 4. Place and inhab- 
itant ; as, ^' What land is so barbarous as to allow this 
injustice?" i. e., what people; ^^ Ihran/^e would not con- 
sent", i. e., the IVencK 5. Container and thing con- 
tained; as, "Our ships opened fire", i. e., our sailors; 
"The war-whoop shall wake the sleep of the cr<zdle^, 
i. e., the child in the cradle, 6. Sign and thing signified ; 
as, "The sceptre shall not depart from Judah", L e., 
kingly power ; "There is no leaping from DdHaKs lap 
to AbrahanCs bosom^, L e., from a life of debauchery to 
eternal happiness. 7/ Material and thing made from it ; 
4S, "Swiftly flies the threaded sted^ , L e., the needle. 

Metonymy is a commonplace as well as a poetical figure, and is as old 
as metaphor, examples of it occurring in the Egyptian picture-writing. 
Among the metonymies in every-day use are many like the following: 
**The kettle is boiling *^, L e., the vaaier in the kettle ; *' The lamp is burn- 
ing*' ; ** Who steals my purse steals trash '' ; ^ He sets a good table '* ; 
^ The house was called to order ** ; ^ Red tape **, i. e., the routme of 
office ; ^ To assume the purple, or the ermine " ; ** Gold is all-powerful ^ ; 
"A copy of Milton**; *'To catch cold" (cold is the cause of what is 
eangfat, viz., brondiitis) ; ^ A yard of alpaca** (alpaca being the name of 
the animal that yields the wool) ; '* A copper **. ^ A nickel **, ** A guinea ^ 
(ori^nally coined from Guinea gold), *' Rubbers**, "Oums**, **Eid8" 
(gloves), "Glasses'*, "Shammy**, "Marbles'*; "Sherry**, "Port**, 
« Cologne** (water), "Damask**, "Currant** (from Corinih), "Demi- 

I S29. What is Hetoaymy ? On what is this ilgnre not founded f Mention the 
nfftoos relatioiis sabslBtlng between objects whose names an exchanged, and 
Ulostnte each. Give some cenunon ezamplas of this flgoie. 
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John" (from J>am^fahn\ **Hu8Uii^ "< Magnet ** — and hmidKda of 
others based on the relation of place and product. Even the ezpreBsion, 
" raise the window '*, contains a coetonymy, the window being an opening 
for light and air, which is closed by the sash. 

Strilcing metonymies are often expressed in adjectiyes joined to 
nouns ; as, ^ Nodding night ** (night that causes one to nod), *' (toward 
swords" (swords of those who are cowardly), ** Weary way", ^'Idle 
bed", ** Vocal grove" (birds in the groveX '* Melancholy darknesa" 
These are to be carefully distinguished from metaphors (see page 237), 
and from personifications (see page 241) similar in appearance. 

§ 330. Synecdoche is using the name of apart for that 
of the whole, the name of a whole for that of a part, or a 
definite number for an indefinite : as, *' The sea is covered 
with sails^\ i. e., ships ; ''#ur hero was gray, but not 
from age ", i. e., his hair was gray ; ^^ Ten thousand were 
on his right hand'*, L e., a great number; *' All hands 
aboard " ; *' Give us this day our daily bread^\ 

§ 331. Hyperbole is the exaggeration of attributes, or 
the assigning to a subject of a wonderful and impossible 
act as the restdtof ardent emotion ; as, ^'They [Saul and 
Jonathan] were swifter than eagles^ they were stronger 
than lions ". — " And trembling Tiber dived beneath his 

Hyperbolical expressions are of frequent occurrenoe in common con- 
versation ; we often say, as cold <u tee, <m hot asfirty a» tohUe as snow^ ^, 
in all which phrases the quality is exaggerated beyond the bounds of 
truth. Their frequency is to be attributed to the imagination, which al- 
ways takes pleasure, in magnifying the objects before it. Languages are, 
therefore, more or less hyperbolical, according to the liveliness of this 
faculty in those who speak them. Hence the' Orientals indulge in Hy- 
perbole more freely than Europeans, and the young use it to a much 
greater extent than those of maturer years. 

§ 832. Visiony also called Xmagery^ is the representa- 
tion of past events, or imaginary objects and scenes, as 

|8a0. WhatiBByneedochef niostrate yonr answer. 

$ 831. What is Hyperbole f Where does this figure frequently occur f Give 
some common colloquial hyperbolical expressions. To what is their frequencj 
attrlbotable ? According to what is a language found to be more or leas hyper- 
bolical ? £7 whom is Hyperbole most frequently used f 
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actually present to the senses ; as, ** Caesar leaves Oanl, 
crosses the Rubicon, and enters Italy ", L e., lejt Gaul, 
crossed the Rubicon, Ac. — " They rctUi/y they bleedy for 
their kingdom and crown ". It will be seen from the ex- 
amples that this figure often consists in substituting the 
present tense for the past. 

^ 833. Apostrophe is a turning from the regular course 
of the subject, into an invocation or address ; as, ^' Death 
is swallowed up in victory. O deaths where is thy sting? 
O grave, where is thy victory ? " 

§ 334. Personification^ or I^os-opo-poe'ia, is the at- 
tributing of sex, life, or action to an inanimate object ; 
or the ascribing of intelligence and personality to an in- 
ferior creature ; as, "The Sea saw it and jffeJ'*. — ^**The 
Worm., aware of his intent, harangxied him thus*'. — 
" Cruel waves ", " Thirsty ground '*, " Mai tempest *',' \ 
^^ Angry sea". 

§ 335. Interrogation is the asking of questions, not 
for the purpose of expressing doubt or obtaining infor- 
mation, but in order to assert (Wrongly the reverse of 
what is asked; as, "Doth God pervert judgment? or 
doth the Almighty pervert justice ?" This figure imparts 
animation to style. It is constantly employed in the Book 
of Job. ., . — - 

§ 336. Mcdamation is the expression of some strong 
emotion of the mind ; as, " Oh I the depth of the riches 
both of the wisdom and the knowledge of God ! " This 
figure employs exclamatory sentences and vocative clauses. 

§ 337. Antithesis is the placing of opposites in juxta- 
position, for the purpose of heightening their effect by con- 

. ■ ■ ■- - _. ■_ ■ II - I I -i ni- I- !■ Ill I I- ri -- ■ ■ H !■■■■■ fiMM^T^n— ■-• ' — 

1 8S3. What is Vision sometimes called f Define this figure. What tense does 
tt often require? 

S 888. What is Apostrophe? 
f 884. What is Personification T 

1 885. What is Interrogation f Where does it constantly occnr f 
1888, What is Exclamation? What does this flgnre employ? 
i 837. MThat is Antithesis ? Where is it used with great effect ? 
11 
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ti«st; aa^^ul^aatf iTianobtMDeikfiivorof theliOid; but a 
man of ujieked devioea will He condemn.'*— ^^ Though ^rrave, 
yet trifling; zealous, yet unirue.^ This figore is used with 
great effect in the Bode of Proverbs, j:.«-3tv« ^t is one of the 

ents that can be employed in ccmiposi- 

^ 'd extirpate antithesis firom literature altogether," 

says the autfi^ of Lacoo, ^wonld be to destroy at one 

stroke about ei^t-tenths of all the wit, ancient and modem, 

J^ no|f existing in the worldl;^ 

A § 338. CUffnax is the arrangement of a succession of 
words, dauses, members, or. sentences, in sudi a way that 
the weakest may stand first, and that eacb in turn, to &e 
end of the sentence, may rise in importance, and make a 
deeper impression on the mind than that which preceded it ;; 
as,^ Who shall separate us from the lore of Christ? Shall 
tfiMatum^ or distress^ or peraecutianj or famine, or naked- 
neM, or pertly or moordf " 

This term is deriyed from the Greek word kHmaat, ** % ladder^. The 
definitioii gireii aboTe hae reference to the Climax of senea We have 
also a Climax of sound, whieh consists in arran^^ a series of words or 
dauses according to thdr length, that is, so that the shortest may come 
first ; as, '* He was a great, noble, disinterested man ; ** not, ^ He was a 
disinterested, noble, great man.** A fine efibct is produced bj combin- 
ing the Climax of sense with that of sound. CScero understood this 
fkct, and, in his orations, constantly availed himself of it, with the 
greatest success. 

The faulty arrangement of words and clauses in the oppodte order to 
that prescribed by this figure, that is, so that they successively decrease 
in importance, is known as Anti-climax. It is well illustrated in the fol- 
lowing couplet >- 

•* And tiMu, Balkeasie, tkM great ged efwar, 
Lieutenant-cokmel to the eazi of Kar I ** 

The tenn Climax is also applied by some to sentences in which, fbr 
tiie sake of emphasis, an expression occurring in one member is repeated 

S 888. What is Climax t From what Is this tenn derived f What is meant hy 
aCUmazoftoandf How is a flue effect produced f Whotaatavsfledhimsdfof 
thia ihct f What is Anti-climax t Cite a oouplet In pciiat To what sentences 
is the term Climax atao applied f Bq»eat the ittnstmtloa quoted from Pep«. 
What other name is given to thia variety of Climax f 
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In another ; as, " When we haye practised good aetiona a wUle, thej be- 
come easy ; and, when they are easy, we begin to take pleasure in them ; 
and, when they please us, we do them frequently ; and, by frequency of 
acts, they grow into a habit" So, Pope, to heighten compassion for the 
fate of an unfortunate lady, repeats the idea that she lacked friendly 
sympathy in her distress :—- 

^"Bj foreign hands thy djing ejes were dosed, 
^ fordga hands thy decent limbs oompoeed; 
^7 foreign hands thy humble gmra adorned. 
By sttangers honored and by strangem mourned.** 



Some make this an independent figure, and style it 

§. 339.[^o»y is a figure hy which is expressed directly 
the opposite of what it is intend^ shall be understood) as 
when Elijah said to the priests of Baal, who were trying to 
induce their hlae god to manifest himself miraculousljry 
^ Crj aloud, for he is a god,^' &g. This figure has been al- 
ready consideied under the head of Ridicule. 

§ 340. Jpopheui^ I^euH^ipdi^^'^ (Omiasian^ is the pre- 
tended suppression of what one is all ^e time actually men- 
tioning^ as, ^ I scgff nothing of the notorious profligacy of his 
$r ; nothing of the reckless extravagance with which, 
he has wasted an ample fortune; nothing of the disgusting 
intemperance which has sometimes caused him to reel in 
our streets; — ]put I aver that he has exhibited neither 
px^bity nor ability in the important office which he holds.^ 

§ 341* {Onof^aitopma is the use of a wOTd or phrase 
formed to imitate the sound of the thing sigmfieda as when 
we say, rcUtat taty to denote a knocking at the door ; bow 
wcw^ to eixpress the baridng of a dog; or, bussz^ busa^ to in- 
dicate the noise made by bees. 

r 

f tWi What Is Irony f 

f MO. What other names has Apophasis f Delloe this flgoxew 

f 911* What is OoonatopaiaT BsempUiy it. 



^ 



/ 
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LESSON XLIX. 

BZBBCI8B ON FIOUBBS. 

PonfT out the figines that occur in the following pach 

sages, and state to whidi of the four classes they belong. 

There may be more than one in the same ^ntence. 

1. Thej that are of a froward heart are abomination to the Lord : 
but auch at are upright In their way are ffis delight 2. As a jewel of 
gold in a Bwine^B snout, so is a fair woman which is without discretion. 
8. For I am persuaded, that neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor prin- 
cipalities, nor powers, nor tfiings present, nor things to oome, nor height, 
nor depth, nor any other creature, shall be able to separate us from the 
lore of God, which is in Christ Jesus our Lord. 4. The depth saith. It 
is not in me : and the sea saith, It is not with me. 5. Weep on the 
rocks of roaring winds, maid of Inistore I Bend thy fair head over 
the waves, thou lovelier than the ghost of the hills, when it moves on 
the sunbeam, at noon, over the silence of M orven. He is fallen : thy 
youth is low ! 6. He smote the city. 7. There are a million truths that 
men are not conoemed to know. 8. On this side, modesty is engaged ; 
on that, impudence : on this, chastity ; on that, lewdness : on this, in- 
tegrity ; on that, fraud : on this, piety ; on that, profaneness : on this, 
constancy ; on that, fickleness : on this, honor ; on that, baseness : on 
this, moderation ; on that, unbridled passion. 9. For all the land which 
thou seest, to thee will I give it, and to thy seed forever. And I will 
make thy seed as the dust of the earth ; so that, if a man can number the 
dust of the earth, then shall thy seed also be numbered. ^< 10. Ignorance 
is a blank sheet, on which we may write ; but error is a scribbled one, 
from which we miist first erase. 11. Horatius was once a very promising 
young gentleman ; but in process of time he became so addicted to gam- 
ing, not to mention his drunkenness and debauchery, that he soon ex- 
hausted his estate, and ruined his constitution. 12. Hast thou eyes of 
flesh ? or seest thou as man seeth ? Are thy days as the days of man f 
Are thy years as man's days ? 13. Streaming grief his faded cheek be- 
dewed. 14. My heart is turned to stone: I strike it, and it hurts my 
hand. 10. Friendship is no plant of hasty growth. 16. Cool age ad- 
vances, venerably wise. 17. Oh I that ye would altogether hold your 
{)eace; and it should be your wisdom. 18. Whoso loveth instruction | 

07eth. knowledge ; but he that hateth reproof is brutish. ^19. His arm 
soon cleared the field. 20. Far fowls have fair f eathew T) 21. With 
what charms soe*er she will. 22. I seem to myself to b^old this city, 
the light of the world and the citadel of all nations, suddenly involved 
in one general conflagration. 23. A horse I a horse I my kingdom for a 
horse 1 24. Youth is a garland of roses ; age is a crown of thorns. 25. 
Red Battle stamped his foot, and nations felt the shock. 26. 1*11 be 
there in less than no Hme. 27. The lark that tirra-lirra chants. 28. 
Adversity brings to light the good that is in a man ; a gem is lustreless 
till it is rubb^ and polished. 29. Go on ; time is worth nothing. 80. 
Cold death ; — ^virgin snow ; — sleeping leaves ; — ^trunk-lines ;^^ig.iron ;— r 
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bleatiBg mountainfl ; — bold disooveiy ^— busy fingers ;•— raven tresses; — 
discontented path ; — ^painted skies ; — ^thrifty years. 81. Oh ! for a beaker 
full of tl^e warm South ! 82. In war the bullet, in peace the ballot rules. 
S3. It is a^^trage to bind a Roman citizen ; to scourge him is an atro- 
cious crime ; to put him to death is almost a parricide ; but to crucify 
bim — ^what shall I ^11 it? 84. Open to me, my sister, my love, my un- 
defiled ; for my beffa is filled with dew, and my loclcs with the drops of 
the night. 85. The death-dumb autumn^ dripping gloom. 36. I'll queen 
It no inch further. 37. Soon ripe, soon rotten. 88. In this world a man 
must either be anyil or hammer. 89. At his touch, crowns crumbled, 
beggars reigned, systems vanished. 40. Before his honesty of purpose^ 
calumny was dumb. 

41. The soul of man is like the rolling world ; 
One half in day, the other dipt in night. 

48. There is lyf withonte ony deth, 

And there is yoathe withouf ony elde. '' 

48. What has the gray-haired prisoner done? 
Has murder stained his hands with gore f 
Not so ; his crime^e a fooler erne— 
God made the old man poor. 

44. The epider^B most attenuated web 
Is COM, is cable to man's tender tie 

Of earthly bliss ; it breaks at every breeae. 

45. Nighrs candles are burnt out, and jocund day 
Stands tiptoe on the misty monntam-tops. 

4S.. And where is she whose diamond eyes 
Golconda's purest gems outshone t 

47. Some lead a life unblamable and just, 
Their own dear virtue their unshaken trust. 

48. The combat thickens. On, ye brave, 
Who rush to glory or the grave I 

49. Oh ! nnexpected stroke^orse than of death ! 
Must I thus leave thee, Paradise I thus leave 
Thee, native soil, these happy walks, and shadea^ 
Fit haunt of gods I 

60. Sit Jessica. Look how the floor of Heaven 
Jb thick inlaid with patines of bright gold. 

81. Pride still is aiming at the blest abodes, 
Men would be angels, angels would be gods ; 
Aspiring to be gtMs, if angels fell, 
Aspiring to be angels, men rebel. 

60. It was the nightingale and not the lark 
That pierced the fearful hollow of thine ear. 

68. Thence up he flew, and on the tree of life, 
Sat like a cormorant. 

64. With what cracked pitchers go we to deep wells 
In this world ! 

66. No rock so hard hut that a little wave 
May beat admission in a thousand years. 
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fia^ OiKMto, ▼• monannts cTadiid, MBditato wMiDB oTtte iKs^ 
8weet tokMet of dstW UfB : praoft aad TCMittt of Iminortalkf ; 
Trees yielding all fhnts, wboee letTee are Hmt the liealliig orthe nattooi ; 
Qrovee of knowledge, where all may eat, nor fear a flaming awoid* 

07. Earfh Mt the woond ; and Nature fropi her seat 
Si^^ing, through all ne^ woiks, gaTe aigna of woe 
That al waa kwt. 

8S. Bow dow yon tfair to msI ptdncfia the main t 
Amid the beavy blllowa now sfie aeema 
A lolling atom ; then ftom waTe to wave 
I^ape madly, m tho tempeat bMhed ; or vada* 
Balf wrecked, thruogh gollb proffDond. 

50. Me miserable ! which war shall I fij 
Infinite wrath, and inflnfte despair t 
¥niicb way I fly is belL myveir am hell,— 
And In the lowest deptt, a lower deep, 
Still threatening to dovonr ne, opeus widei, 
To which tho hell I aoftr aeens a heaTcn, 



fiO. The earth 

Gaire skns of natulatlona, and each hilL 
JoTOBsthe htras : fresh galea and gentle airs 
Wnispered it to the wooSs, and frabu their wli^ 
Ftamg rose, llnig odor from the spicy ehrah, 
Disporting. 



n. Bashaloqgl 

naahakmgl 
Crash along! 
Vlashaloogl 



On I 0^ ! with a Jinp, 

Andabnmp, 

AndaroH, 

Hies the flre-Aend to his deftfaod goal! 



LESSON L. 

BITLES FOB THX USB OF BHBTOBIGAL FIGUBBS. 

§ 342. Fob a pmotical view of tiKd figures defined in 
Lesson L., and to leani under what drcumstanoes they are 
most effectively introduced, the young writCT is recom- 
mended to a careful and critical perusal of standard authors. 
A few remarks, however, on figures in general, and some 
brief rules respecting the use of the most important ones, 
will be found of service. 

§ 343. In the first place, an observation already made 
must be remembered, that(^mposition is by no means de- 
pendent on figures for all, or even the greater part, of its 
beauties and merits.) Elxamples of the most sublime and 

S 84S. Where is the student referred for a praetitial Tie w of figures Y 

1 8tt. What ohserratioD is flnt made respecting the efl^ of fignrea on 000" 
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pathetic wilting abound, and many have been cited above, 
in which, powerful as is their effect, no assistance is derived 
from this source. Figures, therefore, though valuable as 
auxiliuies, should not be the chief object had in view. If a 
compositioii is destitute of striking thoughts, or even if the 
style is objectionable, all the figures that can be employed 
will fail to render it agreeable. They may dazzle a vulgar 
eye, but can never please a judicious one. 

In the second place, to be beautiful^gures must rise nat- 
urally from the subject^ Dictated by imagination or pasaon, 
they must come from a mind warmed by the object it would 
describe. They must flow in the same train as the current of 
thought. If deliberately sought out, and &stened on where 
they seem to fit, with the express design of embellishing, 
their effect will be directly the opposite of what is intended. 

Again, even when imagination prompts and the subject 
naturally gives rise to figures, (they should not be used to 
excess^ The reader may be surfeited with them; and, 
when uiey recur too often, they are apt to be regarded as 
evidence of a superficial mind that delights in show rather 
than in solid merits 

i_ Lastly, wi&out a genius for figurative language, no one 
should attempt i^ Ima^nation is derived from nature; we 
may cultivate it, but must not fierce it. We may prune its 
redundancies, correct its errors, and enlarge its sphere ; but 
the faculty itself we can not create. We should therefore 
avoid attempts which can result only in making our weak- 
ness apparent. 

Widi these general principles in view, we proceed to 
certain rules and cautions relating to simile, metaphor, and 
hyperbole, the commonest ornaments of style. 

§ 344. SnoLB. 

■ ■ i ■■ II. I. ■ I .1 ■ I ■ r , I III , , .i._ ■ 

podtfon f Wliat f s essenttel to fhe beanly of flgnres f When they are deUber- 
fttely sought for, irhat te ^hetr effect t- What te said of vaing them to excesf, 
eren when they arise natoraQy fhmi the aabjectf What wtttem dioald avoid 
attenpta at SgnratiT^ iangqagef 
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C L Objects must not be compared to tbingt of the aame kind, that 
closely resemble then^ Much of the pleasure we reodye from this figure 
arises from its .discoTering to us similitudes where at first glance we 
would not expect them. When Milton compares Satan's appearance^ 
after his fall, to that of the sun suffering an eclipse and terrifying the 
nations with portentous darkness, we are struck with the point and dig- 
nity of the shnile. But when he likens Eve's bower in Paradise to the 
arbor of Pomona, or Eve herself to a wood-nymph, we receive but little 
entertainment, as one bower and one beautiful woman must obviously, 
in many respects, resemble another. 

( n. Still less should similes be founded on faint resemblances^ In 
this case they neither explain nor embellish, and instead of entertauung 
the mind distract and perplex it Shakspeare, bold in his use of figures, 
rather than delicate or correct, frequently violates this rule. The fol- 
lowing is a case in point :^- 

" Qive me the crown.— Here, cousin, seice the crown : 
Here on this side, my hand ; on that side, thine. 
Now is this golden crown like a deep well. 
That owes two backets, filling one another; 
The emptier ever dancing in the air. 
The other down, unseen and fhll of water: 
That backet down, and fhll of tears, am I, 
Drinking my griefb, wiiflst yoo mount up on hin^'* 

IIL (Trite similes are by all means to be avoided^; Among these may 
be classed the comparison of a hero to a lion, that of a person in sorrow 
to a fiower drooping its head, of a violent passion to a tonpest, of a 
ruddy cheek to a rose, of a fair brow to alabaster, — ^which have been 
handed down from one generation to another, and are still in great favor 
with second-rate writers. As originally used by those who took them 
direct from nature, they were beautiful ; but frequent use has divested 
them of all their charm. Indeed this is one criterion by which the true 
genius may be distinguished from the empty imitator. To the former, 
the treasures of nature are open; he discerns new shapes and forms, and 
points of resemblance before unobserved : the latter must humbly follow 
in the train of those more gifted than himself. Unable to originate any 
new comparison, he can only reexpress the inventions of others. 



1 844. To what most objects not be compared f, From what does moch of the 
pleasare we receive from the use of simile arise f niastrate this by a refieience 
to two of Miiton*8 similes. What is said of similes founded on (hint resemblances r 
Who f^oently violates this rale ? To what does he make one of his characters 
compare a crown f What is the efltect of this figare f What is the third clasa 
of similes that most be avoided ? Instance some of these. Show the differ- 
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IV(, Nothing is gained by comp«ring objects to thifigs req;Meting 
which little is known) m in the following from Cowley : — 

**It gives 8 piteons groan, and so it broke ; 
In vain it Bomethiog would have spoke ; 
The love within too strong for *twas, 
like jmtam put into a Venieemkut.^* 

Comparisons, therefore,^ founded on local allusions or traditions, on 
the career of obscure mythological personages, on matters strictly be- 
longing to science or philosophy, or on any thing with which persons of 
a certain trade or profession only are conyersant, must be ayoided. To 
be effective, the object to which comparison is made must be familiar to 
the reader,— one of which, if not personally known to him, he has at 
least a well-defined conception. 

y.'Similesmustnotbe drawn from resemblances to low or trivial 
objects.^ figures so deriyed d^rade style, instead of adorning it Bear 
witness the following : — 

** As wasps, provoked by diOdren in their play« 
Poor from their mansions by the broad highway. 
In swarms the goiltleBs traveller engage, 
Whet all their stings, and call forth all their mge : 
AS rise in arms, and, with a general cry, 
Assert their waxen domes, and bossing progeny : 
Thns fhnn the tents the fervent legion swarms. 
So load their clamors, and so keen their amis."~Popa*s Hohsb. 

We certainly haye no higher idea of the prowess of an army from its 
being said to resemble a swarm of wasps. In like manner, objects should 
be compared to things that possess the quality in which the resemblance 
lies in a greater degree than themselyes. Thus, in the sentence, '* The moon 
is like a jewel in the sky," the simile is bad, because the moon sheds more 
light than a jewel, and should not therefore be compared to the latter. 

yi(^So, to conqpare low or trivial objects to things far exceeding 
them in greatness is no beauty, but constitutes one of the yarieties of 
burlesqueJ This is exemplified in a passage from the Odyssey, in which 
the dick of a lock is compared to the roaring of a bull :— 

"Lood as a boll makes hill and valley ring. 
Bo roared the lock when It released the spxfaig.** 

enoe in this respect between the tme genius and the imitator. In the fimrth 
place, to what must objects not be compared? How does Cowley violate this 
rale 9 What oomparisons are thns ezdndedf Fifllilgr, from what resem- 
blances nnist similes not be drawn t What is the efltect of flgores thus derived ? 
In the Qlnstntloneited from Homer, to what is the Orsdaa host likened t What 
is the flnit in comparing the moon to a jewel f Describe and ilhtstmtetliBtfzth 
class of flmtty similes. What emotions do not admit of comparisons f Show how 
ttiakspeare violates this principle. 
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TILi SttOci '•!• ott of plaoe^ wlMB '«D90r, tflrtw, rnnori^ 
It the prevalent peeekm.) M eft mder liie hiitqeiiee of coeh emotione ere 
Bol likely to indiilge in eomperieoM. Shekepeefe, in Henry VL, proeelj 
Tlolatee thie prinelple, when he inekee die dying Warwick say, 

•* My mengM body iliows, 
My Uood, flBy want of itrH^^tb, my lick heart fbowa. 
That I malt yield my body to tiM earth, 
'ibid; by my fta, the eon^aMt te«y foe; 
Thee yUda the oedar ta the aae*! edge^ 

Under wbose tbede the runplog ttoa ilept ; 

Wboee top-btaocb or er pow e red Jore*! spreadfaiflr tree* ' ' . 

And kept tow alunbe from wfnter*epowaclkl wind.** -] 

§ 845. Mbtaphob. 

L MetapbocB being in moet caaea elmilea with the term denotiqg the 
eomparieon omitted, the mlee laid down in the last eeetion for the latter 
flgore are equally applicable to Uie former, (in other words, we moai 
arold wntiMi^ntiig^ fiir-fetcbed, trite, obscure, degnufing, t>omba8tlc, and 
nneeesonable, metaphors./ These different ftults having been illnatrated 
nnder the mmile, it ia not thouf^inee e es a ry to givn farther examples. 

IL Care must be taken that the metaphor be appropriate. ] Thus, tfao 
clergyman who prayed that God would be ** « rock to them that are afiv 
off npoB the sea '*,naed a very inappropriate fignra; baoanse, as rodb in' 
the sea are a source of great daqger. to marmers, he waa* fai reality aak- 
ing for the destruction of thoee for whoee safie^ Jie inisnded to pray. 

nif The commonest errer in the nee of metapheta fa the Mewling of 
flgnrative with pUin language in the same senicnee^ timt fa, the coo- 
structlon of a period m snch a way thait a part mnat bo Interpreted met*.* 
pboiMlly and the remainder literally. Thns Popc^ in hfa transfathm of 
Homer's Odyssey (the error fa not taad in tim origfamlXimdceaPeo^ 
ope say ^ith r^erenee to her son, 

**Kow from my fond embtaeebytcnpeets ton; - 
Oar other ootanm of the^stite fa bome«' 
Nor took a kind adiea, nor sought epQSont.^ . 

In the second Une she oalb her son a *^ <»fafiMi of the state**, and in 
the third speaks of hfa iakinff a kind aekeunsid seeking conmU. Kow, aa 



1MB. WhattothodUforenoabetweeaelmflMaadmetivihovBY Whift fa said 
efthemleatelattngtDthefcimecf .A a eoid ia giy,<i^iat kind ef nefaphors nwst 
beavoifledt la the geeoad phiee. whet qaelitiy fa eswatlrt to the eertect met* 
aptabr t Otve aa ezampto of the ina|ipn>prlate vsa of thli flgUfO. What fa the 
oommoDest enor in the nee of metsphon t IDiietnte this from Pepe*a tmafla- 
tioQ of the Odyssey, and show the error. Qirm aaoCher ooaidet ftma I<lapa, oeta- 
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tehmuu eaa not very wcU tak^ kind adUuBur Mt wmiwf , there is SA fau 
eonaBtency, end tbe metaphor ie fankj. The poet ihould either hitfo 
mnSded 'likening Telemechtts to a cohnia, or dee- ehoiild not ha;ve at- 
trihllted^to him en act wUfdi it Is impoaeible for a oolinntt to pecforiB. 
8p Pope elsewhere says, addressing the king, 

** To thee the world its Vresent homsfe pejt, 
Tbe taanreit eai|y, hot natnie the piaise.** 

Here, had it not been for the rhyme, he would eridently haTO said, " The 
harrest early, but mature the crcp.^^ He would thus haye carried out 
the figure. 

rV^^lfixed metaphors,— that is, the use of two different figures in the 
same period, with reference to the same object,\— confound the imagina- 
tion, and are to be strictly guarded agahast l^us Addison, hi his ** Let. 
ter from Italy", says, 

** I biidle in my struggling muse with paSn^ 
Tbt^ kmga to launch hito a hoUer strahi.** 

He Snt makes his muse a horse which may bt.M&i, then a ship which 
may be Immeked, How cen ijb be both, at one and the same moment f 
How can being bridled prevent it from launehingf With eqtial impro- 
priety Shakspeare uses the expression, '* To takearmi agunst a sm of 
troid>les," comparing the troubles in quesUon, in the same breath, to an 
enen^ and to a tea, 

VrLastly, metaphors should not be carried top &r) if all the minor 
points of resemblance are sought out and dwelt upon, the reader wiU in- 
eritably become wearied. 

§ 346. Hypebbolb. 

L jriolent hyperboles are out of place In mere descriptlciis. A per- 
aon In great aiBiction may indulge in wHd exaggeration, but for a writer 
merely describing such a person to use language like the following is pure 

bembast>— 

" I found her on the floor, 
fii an the stonn of griet yet beautiftal; 
Pouring forth fesrs at endi a IsTlsh rate; 
That, weie the woild on fire, they )n]ght haTe drowned 
Tbe wrath of Hearen, and quenched the mUf^ ruin.**— Ln. 

n^ Hyperboles mav be so extravagant as to render the writer and 
his subject ridiculous.] Lucan furnishes a case in point The later 

■ ■ n il »■! ■ ■ H I ■ ■ I ■^H— ^I^IM^^i^iM^^ 

tainfatg a Violation of this prindpbi. What are mixed metaphorst What la their 
fllbctt -fihow how AddSsoff snd flhskqteaie vIoMe this nOar What Ueatd 
ahouteanytaifrBietapterBtoofert > 

fSttL InwbataievloleBtbypextKdesontafplaoet Give an example of bom- 
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Boman poela, u s eonpUment to their ttnperora, were in the hMt of 
aeldiig tiiem in their addreeees wliat part of tlie IteereDS they would 
ehoooe for their habitatioD after Uiej had become goda. Lacaa, how- 
erer, reeolTing to outdo all liis predeoeeaora in an addresa to Kero, 
grmvely beseeches liim not to choose liia place near either of the poles, 
lest his weight orertom the onlTersei 



LESSON LI. 

BXBBCI8B OK FIOtTBBS, 

Ponrr out the figures of orthognphy, etymologj, syntax, 
and rhetoric, that occur in the following extracts. In each 
passage, there is a fotulty figure, which violates one or more 
of the rules laid down in the last lesson. Show wherein 
the error lies, and suggest, in each case, a figure by which 
the difficulty in question may be avoided. 

FAULTY SIMILIS. 

i. ** The holy Book, like the eighth sphere, doth shine.'* — Ck>wiJET. 

8. ** The sun, in figares such as these, 
Joys with the moon to play : 

To the sweet strains they advance, 
Which do result from their own spheres, 

As this nymph's dance 
MoYcs with the numbers which she hears.** — Waller, 

8. In Shakspeare's Richard IL, a gardener giyes these directions to 
liis serrants : — 

" Go, hind thou up yon dangling apricots, 
Which, like unruly children, make their sire 
8toop with oppression of their prodigal weight ; 
Give some supportance to the bending twigs. 
Go thoa ; anc^ like an executioner. 
Cut off the heads of too fast-growing sprays, 
That look too lofty in our commonwealth ; 
jUl must he even in our govenunent" 

■ ■ ■ ■ ■■■■■■■■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ' ■' » . Ill ■ |i i .■■ 

Twst produced "by this llgare. What is said of extisvagant hypeilxdesT Cite 
oofi in which Lucas Indntgea 
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4. In Addison's Cato, PorthiS; bidding his beloyed Lacia an eternal 
ftnwell, uses the following language: — 

'* Thus o'er the d^g lamp the unsteady flame 
Hangs quivering on a pomt, leaps off by fits 
And falls again, as loath to quit its hold. 

^Thou must not go ; my soul still hoTers o'er thee, 

And can't get loose." 

6. *' Nor could the Greeks repel the Lycian powers. 
Nor the bold Lycians force the Grecian towers. 
As, on the confines of ac^oining grounds, 
Two stubborn swiuns witii blows dispute th^r bounds ; 
They tug, they sweat ; but neither gain nor yield, 
One foo^ one inch, of the contended field." — ^Pope's HoifiB. 

6. Speaking of the fallen angels, searching for mines of gold, Hilton 

says: — 

** A numerous brigade hastened : as when bands 
Of pioneers, with spade and pick-axe armed, 
Forerun the royal camp to trench a field 
Or cast a rampart" 

FAULTT MKTAFHOBS. 

7. "Trothal went forth with the stream of his people, but they met a 
rock: for JFlngal stood unmoved; broken, they rolled back mm his 
side. Nor did they roll in safety; the spear of the king porsued their 

fUght"— OflSIAN. 

8. A torrent of superstition consumed the land. - 

9. ^ Where Is the monarch who dares resist us ? Where is the po- 
tentete who doth not glory in bemg numbered among our attendante f 
As for thee, descended firom a Turcoman sailor, since the vessel of thy 
unbounded ambition hath been wrecked in the gulf of thy self-love, it 
would be proper that thou should'st teke in the sails of thy temerity, 
ftnd cast the anchor of repentance in the port of sincerity and justice, 
which is the port of safety; lest the tempest of our vengeance make 
thee perish in the sea of the punishment thou deservest." — Tamerljlnb. 

10. Dryden, in the following lines, describes the Supreme Being as 
extinguishing the fire of London m accordance with the supplications of 
His people:— 

** A hollow crystel pyramid He takes, 
In firmamental waters dipped above ; 
Of this a broad extinguisher He makes, 
' And hoods the flames that to their quarry strove." 

11. *" The Alps, 

The palaces of nature, whose vast walls 

Have pinnacled in clouds their snowy scalps.'*— Btbov. 

12. " There is a time when fiustions, by the vehemence of their own 
ibnnenlation, stun and disable one another."— BOLzirGflBOKE. 
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18b " The teekle of my lieart is eraeked and tranit ; 
And all the ahronda wherewitii mj Ufa ahoold nil 
Are tarndd to one thread, ope little bair^ 
My heart hath one poor string to ^tay it by. 
Which holds but tiU thy news be uttered.*^- 

FAULTT BTFEBMXLMMm 

14. ''By every wind thai Opines this wa.2i 
Send me at least a sigh or two; 
Such and so many TU repay 
As shall themselves iniike winds to get to yoo."— Oowisr. 

16. " An armed in brass, the richest dress of war, 
(A dismal, glorious sight) he shone afkr. 
The son himself started with saddm fright 
To see his beams retom so dismal bright'* — Cowlit. 

lA. '* Anmerle, thon weep'st, my tender-hearted eoosm I 
We'll make fool weather with despisM tears : 
Our sighs, and thef , shall lodge the snmmer-eem. 
And make a dearth In this rerolting land.'* — SHiLk8PiAB& 



LESSON LII. 

STTLX AVD ITS VASIXTIJBS. 

§ 347. Lr we ezttaune ike oompositioiis <^ taxy two imdS^ 
vidivids oa the same subject, we shall generally find that,iiot 
only do their respectire sentiments differ, but also their modes 
of expressing those sentiments. This is no moi^ than natii- 
raL We must expect the thoughts and words of men to 
differ similarly with their actions and dispositions. Nowj^the 
peculiar manner in whidi a writer expresses his thoughts b j 
means of words is called Sttls,^« word derived frcxn the 
Latin Hylua^ the name of a pointed steel ixistrument em- 
ployed by the Romans in writing on their waxen tablets. 
Yet, while the mental peculiarities of most writers are ap- 
parent in thdr diction^ there are some general distinctiire 



.■A,- 



S Mf. On ezamlain^ the eompoeitlons of two dlftnent penons on the same 
<n1i|8et,wl»(wUlwe(seQenllrSad> Whatlsel^tef From what is the wvta 
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features which enii&le us to divide thefr" yarioos siyles iiito 
different classes^ as follows: the D17, the Plain, tiie Neat^ 
the Elegant, the Florid, the Simple, the Labored, the Coa* 
aae^ the Diffuse, the Nervous, and the Feeble. These we 
shall now consider, premismg that (with the exception of the 
Diy, the Labored, and the Feeble, which are always to be 
avoided) thejr are appropriate to different subjects, and must 
be selected by a writer with reference to the matter he pro- 
poses to treat. It is obvious that the swelling style of an 
oraticHi would be altpgeth^ out of place in a {^osojAical 
essay or an unpretending letter. As we define eadb, we 
shall fitote to what compoisitions it is adapted. 

§ 348. AThe difference between th^^MiatPV^sf^he styles 

I, consists chiefly in the amount of oma' 
ment employ ed. \ _ 

/ A Dry J9h/U eiKSradcss ornaxneiit of erery kincL jAiming only ta be 
fbfdierfltood, i¥ tiili:^ no ttouble to pletw dther^Se fuacyot the ear. 
Bath a style' is tolerable bi didaefic writing alone, and eren there onljr 
s<did!f^<^' matter and pen^ieiiity of language enable us to endure ik 
TbfiB is so generaHy l^t that we have bnt few specimens of a pnrdy dry 
style. Aristotle's may be mentioned among the most striking; and, in 
modem iiines, Berkley has perhaps approached it as nearly as any other 
writer. 

/ A nUn 8lpl0 rises ofie degree abore that last described^ While the 
pMa wrtter is at no pidns to please ns with omament)^e carefViny 
tff^ds disgusting tts with harshness. In addition to perspicuity, whidi 
is the ohly aim of tiie chy writer, he studies precision, parity, and pro> 
priety. Siteh figures as are natnrally suggested and tend to elneidate 
his meanhig, he does not reject ; while such aS merely embefiish he 
avoids as beneath his notice. To tiiis class of writers Locke idcid Swift 
belohg^ ♦ - . 

' f^ext m order is thi NM BtjjU: Here <»niiment8 are employed^1>at 

. . ^^ . ■ » .... . . . . . ^j^ 

Setffed t SfiOBierftte the prinelpCI tariettos of st]^ 1^ what nkdst a writer be 
galded in maktaig »efllM(ioD bs^raieD Iheaf 

I Stt; m what doss the diifeieDee hctween the first tte etthese fttsrles eossistt 
DMeribe tiM diy style* Si what kliid of noting alone Is ft toleiable f What 
aaiheffs aAi^ the most atdhfng speetaaene of this style^ Desorlbe the ptain 
stjtef Besidet pers|ylcalty, wliat does the plain writer study? What Sgoies 
does bs eaq^t Wtatftwriteis helaag to this dassf What style Is next is 
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not those of the moit elerated or gparUiog kind;/the7 are Appropriate 
•od eorrect, rather than bold and glowing BeMtj^of oompoeition ia 
eoaght to be attained rather by a jadicioua selection and arrangement of 
words than by striking efforts of imag^tion. The sentences enqiloyed 
are of moderate length, and carefully freed from superfluities. This style 
is adapted to erery species of writing ; to the letter, the essay, the sermon, 
the law-paper, and eyen the most abstract treatise. 

AdTanoing a step, we come iol^ SUganU BtyU ; which possesses all 
the beauty that ornament can add, without any of the drawbacks arising 
firom its improper or excessiye uscN It may be regarded as the perfec- 
tion of style. ''An elegant writef^ ^1^ Blair, ''is one who pleases 
the fiuicy and the ear, while he informs the understanding ; and who 
giTes OS his ideas clothed with all the beauty of expression, but not orer- 
charged with any of its misplaced finery." Such a otie preeminently is 
Addison; and such, though m a less degree, are Pope, Temple, and 
Bolingbroke. 

tjL Florid BtyU is one in which ornament Is eyerywhere employed.^ 
The term is used with a twofold signification : — ^for the ornaments may^ 
spring fW>m a luxuriant imagination and haye a solid basis of thought to 
rest upon: or, as is too often the case, the luxuriance may be in words 
alone and not in fancy; the brilliancy may be merely superficial, a 
C^ttering tinsel, which, howeyor much it may please the shallow-minded, 
can not &il to disgust the judicious. As first defined, this style has been 
employed by several distinguished writera with marked success ; among 
these the most prominent is Ossian, whose poems consist almost entirely 
of bold and briUiant figures. But it is only writers of transcendent 
genius that can thus indulge in continued ornament with any hope of 
success. Inferior minds ineyitably faU into the second kind of Acridity 
alluded to aboye, than which nothing is more contemptible: Vividness 
of Imagination in the young often betrays them into this fault ; it is one, 
however, which time generally corrects, and which is therefore to be pre- 
ferred to the oppoute extreme. "Luxuriance," says Quintilian, "can 
eaculy be cured ; but for barrenness there is no remedy." 

Careful revision is the best means of correcting an over-fiorid style. 

order In point of ornament t Describe it To what varieties of eompoBition is 
it adapted f What is the next style ? Describe it What does Blatr say of the ^ 
elegant writer f What anthon have eacoeUed in this style t What is meant by a 
florldstylef State in what two senses this term is used. As first defined, by 
whomhas It been employed f What writers alone can hope to use itwith sno* 1 

cess? Into what are inferlormlnds that attempt itapt to lUlt Who are often < 

betrayed into this fimlt by vkvidness of imagination t What does Qalntnian ssy « 

respecting Inznriance and barrenness r What is the best means of oonecting an j 

eve^florld style? What otter mesas is 8l«gg«Btedr Shuwbowltoiiisateb ^ 



I 
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tTnneoesflary words must be strioken oat, and even the whole sentenoe 
must sometimes be remodelled. On the ornamental parts, in parUcalar„ 
the file must be freely used. Figures whioh are not in all respects chaste 
and appropriate to the subject, must be unceremoniously removed. To 
write frequently on familiar themes will be found another effective 
means of correcting excessive floridity. In such exercises, the inappro- 
priateness of too much ornament will be obvious to the writer himself, 
and the effort made to repress it will have a beneficial effect on «11 his 
compositions. 

§ diidJThe Simple and the Labored StyU are directly 
opposed to each other, the difference between them lying 
principally in the structiire of their respective sentences.^ 

The simple writer expresses himself so easily that the reader, oelore 
making the attempt, imagines he can write as well himself. His diction 
bears no marks of art ; it seems to be the very language of nature. 
The man of taste and good sense is unable to suggest any change where- 
by the author could have dealt more properly or efficiently with his 
subject Simplicity does not imply plainness; when ornaments are 
suited to the subject, it adopts them, its chief aim being consistency with 
nature. The best specimens of simplicity are afforded by the writers of 
antiquity, — ^particularly Homer, Herodotus, Xenophon, and Cesar ; and 
the reason is plain, because they wrote from the dictates of natural 
genius, and imitated neither the thoughts nor the style of others. Among 
modems. Goldsmith's writings are characterized by this quality in the 
highest degree. 

Simplicity having been thus defined at length, it is unnecessary to say 
much respecting the labored style, which is in all respects its reverse. 
The characteristics of the latter are affectation, misplaced ornament, a 
preponderance of swelling words, long and involved sent^ices, and a con- 
strained tone, neither easy, graceful, nor naturaL 

§ 350YStyle8 are distinguished as Concise and Diffuse^ 
according Is few or many words are employed by the writer 
to express his thoughts. \ 

The concise writer, aimlSgto express himself in the briefest' possible 

■ ■ I I t ■! — I .1,1 1 

I MO. What iB the opposite of a simple stylet In what does the difference 
between them chiefly consist f Describe the diction of the simple writer. Wbat 
cmaments does he employ f Who afford the best specimens of simplicity f Why f 
What modem writer possesses this quality in a high degreef What are the 
characteristics of the labored style f 

1860. What constitutes the difference between the concise and the dlflttsa 
style r How does the concise writer express himself! How, the diflkue t When 
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Biiiiier, TtjtetB m ndnadani €fttj thing nol natoial to tiie soua. H« 
p ifcn tg a thoa^t bat onee, and then fai Ha moat striking H^t His 
ient«noM are compact and strong rather than hannonioiis, and suggest 
more than tliey directly express. 

The difltase writer, on the other hand, presents his thonj^ in a 
tariety of ^hts, and endeaTors by repetition to make lumsetf perfectly 
understood. Food of ampllficatioB, lie indulges in long sentences, making 
np by copiousness what he lacks in strength. 

Bad', of these styles has its beauties, and eadi becomes fitolty when 
caniad to exeess. Too great conctsenesa produces abruptness md ob- 
scurity; while estrems diffiisepess <ttltttss the thou^t, and makes but a 
feeble impression on the reader. In deciding to which of these qualities 
it is best to incline in any particular instance, we should be controlled 
by the nature of the subject Discourses intended for dellyeiy require a 
more copious style than matter which is to be printed end read at leisure. 
When, as in the case of the latter, there Is an opportunity of paudng 
and reriewing what Is not at first understood, greater brevity Is allow- 
able than when the meaning has to be caught from the words of a 
speaker, and Is thus, if too tersely expressed, liable to be lost As a 
general thing, in descriptions, essays, snd sublime and hnpasrioned 
writfaig, it Is safer to incline to conciseness. The interest is thus kiqpt 
alive, the attention is rireted, and the reader's mind finds agreeable ex- 
ercise in followikig out the ideas suggested, witiiout being fuHy presented, j 
by tiie author. ; 

The most concise, as well as the simplest, writers are found among | 

the ancients. Aristotie and Tacitus, aboTC all others, are characterized 
by terseness and brerity of expression ; the fonner. Indeed, In a greater 
degree than propriety allows. The genius of our language, as we hire 
already seen. Is opposed to the pointed brevity which constitutes the | 

prindpal charm of the classics. We shall thereforis find oompaiatitdy 
few specimens of concise composition in bmr literature ; while, oh the 
^ntrary, we can boast of many writers, who, in elegant difiVueness, will 
not compare unfavorably with Cloero^ the great-model of antiquity in 
this variety of style. 

§ SSlTlTie J^ervoitB and the Feeble Style produce re- 

do both these etjles become fttultyT What reaalts froiU too ipmt CGBciteaees f 
What, ftoBi- extreme ^MteMneae-f In «l«oldtaf. In any p a i t i ca lar tartans^L-te 
which It is best to Iodine, hj what should we be oontroBadf* WUdiof-OidlS 
ctyles to recommeDded Ibr matter that Is to be ^oken, and on what glOands f 
Whidi is the better for sublime and impasaloned wTtting^ and whyf Whers 
nrast we look for the most eooelae writers r What two, In partlGalari are nien> 
ttoaedr Whtcb of theceatgrles does the genius jf our laagaacefevart 
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spectively a strtnig ahd a slight impression on {be reader at 

hearer.^ 

Tfa^«i« bj some considered synonymoixs with iStie difRise and ithe 
eoncise, bat not properly ; for, howeyer much the latter qualities may 
eontnbate to prodaco the former^ there an instances of a feeble brevity 
as well as a nenrons oopiousnees. When considering the essential prop- 
erties of style, we ehall have occasion to treat of strength, and it will 
then aiq^Mar in what that quality consists. Meanwhile, we may say that 
nnmeantiig q[>ithets, Tsgne expressions, and improper amngements of 
words and danses, are to be sroided, as uieritable sources of weakness. 



LESSON LIII. 

XXEBdSB OK THB TAB£BI13E8 07 STTLX. 

Bbzxf examples of the principal styles described in the 
last lesson are presented below. The jttdiciotis writer aims 
at yariety in his compositions ; and hence, though a work, as 
a whole, may have a prevailing tone or manner, it does not 
follow that successive sentences are so distinguished. We 
can therefore better exemplify the different styles by short 
passages than by lengthy extracts. Besides pointing out the 
peculiarities which lead us to dbaraoterize these extracts as 
dry, elegant, florid, &a, show what figures occur, and name 
them ; also, supply the omitted points. 

WtT 8TTLB. 

The Bcqflie. — ^Whether the principles of Christians or infidels are 
tmest may be made a question but which are safest can be none. Cer- 
tainly if yon doubt of all opinions you must doubt of your own and tiicoi 
for au^t you know the Christian may be true. The more doubt the 
more room there is for fiuth • sceplie of all men haying the least right 
to demand eridence. Bnt whatever uncertainty there may be in o£er 
points thus much is certain either there is or is not a God there is or is 

f 861. What stylet remain to be conslderedf WMi wliat are tiiey I7 some 
considered synonymous ? Show wby tbis Is not a correct view. What are to be 
avoided, as inevitable sonioes of weskness T 
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not a rereUtioii man either ia or it not an agent the eoiil is or is not 
immortaL If the negativeB are not sure the affirmatives are possible. 
Jf the nq^atiTes are improbable the affirmatiTes are probable. In pro- 
portion as any of your ingenious men finds himself unable to prore any 
one of these negatives he hath grounds to suspect he may be mistaken. 
A minute philosopher therefore that would act a consistent part should 
have the diffidence the modesty and the timidity as well as the doubts 
of a sceptic. — ^Bisklxt. 

ILXOUIT 8TTLE. 

Ik/UeUotiM in Wethnhuler ^Uey.— When I look upon the tombs of 
the great every emotion of envy dies in me when I reid the epitaphs of 
the beautiful every inordinate desire goes out when I meet witii the 

fief of parents upon a tombstone my heart melts with compassion whoi 
see the tomb ci the parents themselves I consider the vanity of grieving 
for those whom we must quickly follow. When I see kings lying by 
those who dqK>sed them when I consider rival wits placed side by side 
or the holy men that divided the world with their contests and disputes 
I reflect with sorrow and astonishment on the little competitions fiustions 
and debates of mankind. When I read the several dates of the tombs 
of some that died yesterday and some six hundred years ago I consider 
that great day when we shall all of us be contemporaries and make our 
appearance together. — ^Addison. 

FLORID 8TTLS. 

J%e Fhmeiy Oredrfiott.— The wnowdrop foremost of the lovely train 
breaks her way through the frozen soil in order to present her early com- 
plunents to her lord dressed in the robe of innocency she steps forth 
fearless of danger long before the trees have ventured to unfold their 
leaves even whUe the icicles are pendent on our houses. — ^Next peeps 
out the erocm but cautiously and with an air of timidity. She hears the 
howling blasts and skulks close to her low situation. Afraid she seems 
to make large excursions from her root while so many ruffian winds are 
abroad and scouring along the ether. — ^Nor is the vioUi last in this shin- 
ing embassy of the year which with all the embellishments that would 
grace a royal garden condescends to line our hedges and grow at the feet 
of briers. Freely and without any solicitations she distributes the bounty 
of her emissive sweets while herself with an exemplary humility retires 
from sight seeking rather to administer pleasure than to win admiration 
emblem expressive emblem of those modest virtues which delight to 
bloom in obscurity which extend a cheering influence to multitudes who 
are scarce acquainted with the source of their comforts motive engaging 
motive to that ever-active beneficence which stays not for the importu- 
nity of the distressed but anticipates their suit and prevents them with 
the blessings oi its goodness I — ^Hkbvet. 

SINFLB STTLE. 

The Village Schoolmaster. 

Beside yon straggling fence that skirts the way 
With blossomedfurse unprofitably gay 
There in his noisy mansion skilled to rule 
The village master taught his little school 
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A. man Bevere he was and stern to riew 

I knew him well and ererj truant knew. 

Well had the boding tremblers learned to trace 

The day's disasters in his morning's face 

Full wdl they laughed with counterfeited glee 

At all his jokes for many a joke had he 

Full well &e busy whisper circling round 

Conveyed the dismal tidings n^hen he frowned 

Yet he was kind or if severe in aught 

The love he bore to learning was a fault. 

The village all declared how much he knew 

'Twaa certain he could write and cipher too 

Lands he could measure terms and tides presage 

And e'en the story ran that he could gauge 

In arguing too the parson owned his skill 

For e'en Uiough vanquished he could argue still 

While words of learned length and thundering sound 

Amazed the gazing rustics ranged around 

And still they gazed and still the wonder grew 

That one small head could carry all he knew. 

But past is all his fame the very spot 

Where many a time he triumphed is forgot — Goldsmith. 

LABORED STTLK. 

The Good JBausemfe. — Next unto her sanctity and holiness of life it 
is meet that our English housewife be a woman of great modesty and 
temperance as well inwardly as outwardly inwardly as in her behavior 
and carriage towards 'her husband wherein she shall shun all violence of 
rage passion and humor coveting less to direct than to be directed ap- 
pMearing ever unto him pleasant amiable and delightful and though occa- 
sion of mishaps or the misgovernment of his will may induce her to con- 
trary thoughts yet virtuously to suppress them and with a mUd sufferance 
rather to call him home from his error than with the strength of anger 
to abate the least spark of his evil calling into her mind that evil and 
nncomely language is deformed though uttered even to servants but most 
monstrous and ugly when it appears before the presence of a husband 
outwardly as in her apparel and diet both which she shall proportion 
according to the competency of her husband's estate and calling making 
her circle rather straight than large for it is a rule if we extend to the 
uttermost we take away increase if we go a hair's breadth beyond we en- 
ter into consumption but if we preserve any part we build strong forts 
against the adversaries of fortune provided that such preservation be 
honest and conscionable. — ^Makkram. 

CONCISE STTLB. 

Studies. — Some books are to be tasted others to be swallowed and 
some few to be chewed and digested that is some books are to be read 
only in parts others to be read but not curiously and some few to be 
read wholly and with diligence and attention. Some books also may be 
read by deputy and extracts made of them by others but that would be 
only in the less important arguments and the meaner sort of books else 
distilled books are like common distilled waters flashy things. Reading 
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maketli a fidl mAa oonferenM a mdy man and writing an axaet man 
and thervfore if a man write tittle be had need hare a great memory if 
he oon^ little be had need bare a present wit and if he read little he 
had need have much eanning to seem to know what be doth not— 
B40O11. 

HXRTOini BfTLS. 

Of» (ks Im p eae km e ni of Warrm IKnttii^---^ the 'eonrse of all this 
proceeding your lordshipe will not fall to obecrre he la never ooftapt bnt 
oe ia cmel he nerer dines with eomlbri bat wfaere he is aurr to create a 
famine. He nerer rabs ftom the loose superilaitj oi standing greatness 
he deroars the fallen the indigent the neceseitoas. His extortion is not 
like the generous rapacity of tlie pfinoely eagle who s n a t c he s away the 
tiring strugsting pr^ be is a Toltare who foMS noon the prostrate the 
dying and the dead. As his eraelty is mors shocking than his oormp- 
tion so his hTpocrisy hss something more fti^tfbl than his emdty. For 
whilst his bloody and rspadons hand signs prosoriptioas and sweeps 
away the food of the widow and the orphan bis ^es overflow with tears 
and he conrerts the heating bafan that bleeda nom wounded humanity 
into a raneoroQS and deadly pdson to the race of man.-— BmuoL 



LESSON LIV. 

XSSBMTIiX PBOPXBTIB8 OF 0TTLB. — ^PUBirT. — ^PBOPBIBTT. 

§ 852. It has been observed that the peculiarities of in- 
dividual minds,' appearing in their respective styles of com* 
position, give rise to the vaiietaes enumerated in the last 
lesson. In some, this peculiarity of manner is so decided 
that the author, even when he writes anonymously, is easily 
recognized. Such marked individuality of style, adhered to 
by an author throughout his compositions, is known as 
mannerism. While these peculiarities of diction are by no 
means forbidden by the rules of composition, there are cer- 
tain properties which every style ought to possess. These 
are seven in nmnber; Purity, Propriety, Precision, Clear- 
ness, Strength, Harmony,*'and Unity. ( 

1 883. From what do the tarietlM of ityle take their riiet What Si lllans•^ 
Itmr What It meant by the etMiitialproperttet of style r MentioBthem. 



1 

.1 



8Uh^ Bince. 
Shwuny roam. 
WhUom^ of old. 
Witty Iedbw. 
Woiy know. 
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§ SSSiPxTBOtr caxmskB ia the use of mxii words and oon* 
8tatictifm8 as properly belong to the genius of the language^y 
It may be vislatei^ therefare, in tw» ways : first, 1^ the Bar* 
barism, or use of an impure word; and, secondly, by the 
Stlecisni, jnr use ^ an impisre iynsi yuct ion. Of these fieuilts 
there are several varieties.^ 

§ 354. parb(xrtsm8.—Tbe§e consist of^ 

(l. Obsolete jssrisTYiat is^ such as have gone out of use, 

^ Among these we may memion the following, flometimeB employed by 

ttfifeoted writeI«^-^ 

I 

B^etty commnTwf. 
jBtwTct^y hetrey. 
Mnlf fonneriy. 
IrJoy wearies. 
Lety hinder. 
P^radifenhtr€y po^haps. 

\ Whatever these and similar words may have been in the days of oar 

L forefathers, they ean not now be regarded as pore En^sh. They are 
^ sometimes used in poetry, in burlesques, and in narratiyes of ancient times, 
^'Ho which, being in keeping with the characters and objects described, they 
are pecttliarly appropriate ; but in all other rarieties of composition they 
[ . should be carefully avoided. Analogous to this fault is that of employ- 

' ' lag a word in good use with an obsolete signification. Thus, in the days 
of Shakespeare the verb owe often had the meaning of wm : toruiderabU 
formerly nkeant wurihy of eoruideraHon ; caniagtt signified Mtn^^ tar- 
Hedy as in Acts zzi, 15 ; itarve, to <Ke any death ; patr^ a m^ as, pair 
{titinn^) of beads, JMtir {pack) of cards, pair {JligM)ot stairs. 

Obsolescent words, like gfjUm^ holden, etc (see page 276X sre also to 
be avi^ded. 

n/iTewIy-coined words y or such as find their way 
into oonrersation and newsj^pars, but are not ftuthorized 
by good usage : as, suicided^ enthuse, effeeHicUe, tarorize. 

What We are to regard as good usage will be explained hereafter. 

II 1 1 1 1 1 II « II « 1 1 I I Ill I I ,1 ,1 ' I, • 

1 8fiS. In what does purity consist f In how many ways may it be violated i 
What ia the barbarism f What, the aolecism f 

1 8M. What la the first variety of barbarism f Mention some of the obsolete 
worda occasionally need by affected writers, and give their modem eqnivalenta. 
In wii^ varieties of writing are they aometimes nsed with propriety ? What 
faolt ts analogeos to this t ninstrate this with the verb owe, aa used In Shake- 
speara. What la the second species of barbarian f What writers are at libcrtar 



i 
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A writer who U mfelding the prineiples of a new wdenoe, and who is 
thm destitate of words with which to ezpretfs his meaniog, it at liberty 
to coin such terma aa he needa. He moat do it, howerer, with caution, 
and mast first satiaf^ himself that there is no suitable word^already in 
the language. In such cases, recourse is generally had to Lalin and 
Greek, particularly the latter; and etymological analogies must be re- 
garded in the process of formation. 

With this exception, the coining of words is strictly prohibited ; and 
the judicious writer will avoid, not only such terms as haye been thus 
recently formed, but also those which, though invented years ago by 
authors of note, hare not been recdved into general use. It had been bet* 
ter for our language, perhaps, had this principle in later times been mom 
oareftilly followed. We should thus have aroided such cumbrous words 
as numerotity, eo^t/ton, irrefiroffabiUty^ and hundreds like them, whose 
meaning can be as accurately, and far more intelligibly, conreyed by 
words in existence long before they were invented. With some writers, 
the coining of these Latin derivatives seems to have been a passion. 
Saxon they reserved for conversation ; their compositions they deemed 
it necessary to adorn with ponderous Latin. The former was their natu- 
ral idiom; the latter, th^ labored after-thought Dr. Johnson was their 
great leader, respecting whom an anecdote is related which strikingly 
illustrates this propensity. Speaking, on one occasion, of '*The Be- 
hearsal ", he said, ** it has not wit enough to keep it sweet ; ** then, after 
a pause which he had employed in translating this thought into his latin* 
ized dialect, he added, " it has not sufficient virtue to preserve it from 
putrefaction." 

As our language now stands, it is abundantiy copious for all pur- 
poses ; and not only is the coining of new words inadmissible, but we 
should also, as we have seen, avoid the frivolous and unnecessary inno 
vations of others. The only latitude allowed is the formation of com- 
pound words by the union of two or more simple ones with the hyphen, 
whereby lengthy circumlocutions are sometimes avoided ; but even here 
care must be taken to combine only such as naturally coalesce, are 
clearly understood, and convey an idea which no word already existing 
bears. Thus, tUmd-point is an unobjectionable compound ; but ride-MU 
is not to be tolerated as long as hiU-nde continues in good standing. 

to coin words f How muflt the privilege be exercised t In such cases, to what 
languages is recourse generally badT What must be regarded in the process of 
formation f With this exception, what is said of the coining of words f Had 
this principle been generally followed, what cumbrous words would we havo 
avoided T Wbat Is said of the passion of some writers for Latin derivatives ? 
ninstrate tbis with an anecdote of Dr. Johnson. In what may some latitude be 
allowed? Even here, what must be observed? Dlnetrate this. What is the 



nL^oreign words^ These are to be rejected, when 
there are pure English words which express the thought 
equally well. 

As in fonner years there was a passion for Latin, so at the present time 
there is a great fondness for French; and Gallicisms, or words and idioms 
from this language, are abundantly interlarded in the current compositions 
of the day. Some of these expressions, such as ennui, hara de combaty 
&c., express the idea intended more accurately than it can be conveyed 
by any pure natiye word or phrase ; and we can not, therefore, prohibit 
their use. In the case of the following, however, and many others, there 
are corresponding English words equally expressive ; and by using their 
foreign substitutes, we only incur the imputation of pedantry. 



3, ehevaly on each side. 
Amende honorable, apology. 
Beau monde, fashionable world. 
CanaiUe, rabble. 

^-TigMsMm^) former. 
^LS?feg<8«^g.j ielicacy. 
Demter reseort, last resort. 
JfiFl^ue, turbulence. 



Jlkuieur^ haughtiness. 



Haut ton, people of fashion. 
Kdivetky simplicity. 
NHfnporte, no matter. 
JT jfUsyeu'oiUr we shall see. 
lEuc^xeeUence, preeminently. 
Politme, politeness. 
VoluptSj voluptuousness. 
J^rm^gac^jS^ilaeBB. -{ ^7'dti«em6Zan«e, appearance of truth. 

IV.rProvincial words J that is, such as are employed in 
particular districts, but afe not in general use. Thus, ch/uch" 
hole in some localities denotes a steep hole in a wagon-rut ; 
and chuffy in Sussex and Kent means eurly : but such 
words can not properly be introduced into composition. 

§ d^.r Solecisms. — ^As above defined, a/Solecism is a 
deviation from'the proper construction of Wds.j It ap- 
pears^n many different forms, as follows : — ' ^ 

if Syntactical errorsj All violations of the rules of 
Bynt^ fall fonder this nead. Some of the principal of 
these zfe considered In the following lesson. 

Il/Phrases which, when looked at grammatically, con* 

third variety of barbarism ? For what is a fondness manifested by many writers 
at the present day? What are gallicisms r What is said of some of them, such 
as enntA and hare de combat f When there are corresponding English ezpres* 
sions, what effect has the ose of French words ? Repeat the list of French words 
often used, and give their English equivalents. What is ^e fourth species of 
barbarism ? Give examples. 

% 855. What is a solecism ? What is the first form in which it appears f What, 
the second f Exemplify it. What, the third ? Give illustrations. 

12 
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vey a different mea niDg,fep m that intended! as, " He sings 
a good song," for r He sings welL"" A good Btmg may be 
ill sung, and therefore the grammatical meaning of the sen- 
tence is different from that which it is made to bear. Sim- 
ilar solecisms are involved in the expressions, ** He tells a 
good stoiT," " He plays a good fiddle," &c 

ILL foreign idioms such as, ^ He knows to sing," for 
** He knows how to sing ; " — ^ It repents me," for " I re- 
pent," &C. 

§ 356. In g 354 we spoke of words not authorized by 
good usage ; it becomes necessary to inquire into the mean- 
ing of this expression. It is evident that usage is the only 
standard both of speaking and writing ; that it is the high^ 
est tribunal to which, in cases of grammatical controversy, 
we can appeal. This, however, can not be the case witk 
aU usage ; if it were, we might with propriety defend the 
grossest violations of orthography and syntax, for which 
abundant precedents, can be found. That usage alone must 
be regarded as a standard, which is, 

"L^JRqnUcible^ that is, authorized by the majority of 
writers in good repute ^ not such as are most meritorious, 
because on this point individual views may disagree ; but 
those whose merit is generally acknowledged by the world, 
respecting which there can be little diversity of opinion. 

UjNxitionaty as opposed to provincial and foreign^ 

The Ignorant naturally regard the limited district in which they live 
as the world at large, and all that it authorizes as correct. The learned 
are apt to conceive a fondness for foreign tongues, and to transplant 
thence peculiarities of diction into their own vernacular. Thus ori^nate 
provincial and foreign usage, neither of which carries with it any weight 
of authority. 

% 866. What Is the only standard of speaking and writing f Why may we not ? 

regard all usage as a standard ? To be bo regarded, what three essential qnalitiea ^ 

must usage possess f What Is meant by reputable usage ? Why are not meri- 
torious, rather than reputable, authors selected as standards ? What Is meant by 
national usage ? Show how proyincial and foreign usage originate. To what is 
present usage opposed T How fax may the authority of old writers be admitted f 
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IIL yPreserU^ as mf ffm ei to obsolete.' \ The authority of 
old writers, however great their fame, can not be admitted 
in sug^prt of a term or expression not used by reputable 
of lapidate* 

§ 357. We sometimes find, however, that good^usage is 
not uniform; that is, that respectable authors can be pro- 
duced on both sides of a question, in support of two different 
forms of expression, respecting which there is controversy. 
In this case, we can not characterize either as barbarous ; 
yet between them we have to select; and it is the province 
of criticism to establish principles by which our choice may 
be directed. Reference is here made to controverted points ; 
not to those differences in words and constructions which 
are not questions of right and wrong, but allowable varia- 
tions of expression. 

Tn doubtful cases, the following rules will be found of service : — 

I. When usage is divided as to any two words or phrases, if either is 
ever used in a different sense from the one in question while the other is 
not, employ the latter. Thus, to express consequently, the two phrases 
hy cgntequence and of consequence are employed. The former is prefera* 
ble, because the expression of consequence may also mean of momeniy of 
importance. 

II. In the forms of words, consult the analogies of the language. 
Thus, contemporary is preferable to cotemporary ; because, in words com- 
pounded with cony the final ft, though expunged before a vowel or h mute, 
is generally retained before a consonant : as, coincide, coheir^ coneomitanL 
We have, indeed, an exception in copartner ; in which, though the radical 
commences with the consonant />, the final n of con is omitted : but in 
doubtful cases we must be guided by the rule, and not the exception. 

III. When there are several different forms in other respects equal, 
\that ought to be preferred which is most agreeable to the ear. Thus 
■ ^amioMeness and amiability are both correct and authorized words, formed 

^according to the analogies of the language ; but, under this rule, the lat- 
ter, being the more harmonious, should have preference. 

rV. When there is doubt, if either of the words or expressioiis in 

. ■ . I I . . . , .. I I M >^ 

1 8S7. What do we sometimes find with respect to good usage Y In this case, 
to what must we have recourse ? Give the substance of the first rule, and illus- 
trate it. As regards the forms of words, what must we consult f Exemplify this 
With the woid conUmporarf. Other things betng equal, which fQun.of a word, 
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quesUoQ would Beem, from its etymological form, to hare ft significadon 
different from that which it commonly bears, we ahoald r^ect 11 Thus, 
Zoom and unlooee are both used to denote the same idea. Since, how- 
ever, the prefix un negatives the meaning of the radical, to unloote would 
etymologically signify to fasten, to tie, and we should therefore, in all 
cases, giTC the preference to loose, 

§ 358. The second essential quality of stjle I^ropbibtt : 
whid^onsists in ayoiding viUgarismSj or undignified and lo^ 
expressions^ in choosing correctljnSetween words formed ^^ 
fipom the same radical, which resemble each other in afgg^g^ 
ance, but differ in application and meaning ; and in employ^T 
ing words onljin such acceptations as are authorized bja^ 
good usage. 

Vulgarisms are out of place in every variety of composition ex^t 
low burlesques. Under this head are included, not only coarse expi 
sions, such as '* to turn up on^s nose at any thing *', but also words wl&c|| 
are proper enough in conversation but not sufficiently dignified for com- 
position. The latter are technically called eoBoquialisms ; *' by (Unt of 
argument,'* ^* not a loMt better," '* to ^ a disease,^* will serve as exam- 
ples. Young writers naturally express themselves in writing as they 
would In speaking. Hence colloquialisms, unless they exercise great 
care, will constantly occur in their compositions. 

The second fitult which violates Propriety is the confounding of kin- 
dred derivatiyes, in the case of which the writer is misled by the resem- 
blance hi the appearance of the words, though the difference between 
their respective meanings may be so great that they can hardly be re- 
garded as synonymes. Thus, from false we have three nouns formed, 
which are too often used without proper discrimination,— /oZsenen, faHaiy, 
and fahehood. The following distinction should be observed in their 
use:— ;/a&enett is equivalent to the want of truth, and is applied to per- 
soi^ only : fahUy said falsehood are applied to things only ; the former 
denotes that abstract quality which may be defined as eontrarietif to truth^ 
the latter is simply an untrue assertion. We fipeak of the falseness of 
one who teWa falsehoodi, and expose ihefalsUif of his pretensions. 

according to the third rule, should be preferred t Give the substance of the fburth 
role, and apply it in the case of toose tnd vrUooae, 

1 868. What is the second essential qoality of style f In what does propriety 
oooftistf Where alone are valgarisms admlBtiblef What an indaded noder 
this head ? What writers are apt to ftll Into cofloqutsUsms r What is the second 
(knit which violates propriety? Give the three nouns derived ttom false; show 
the proper Applicatlim, and iUnstrate the use, of each. Define the two derivatives 



I 
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So, abmrvaHion and oftwrmmoe are often confounded. The radical, ta 
oftwrtM, signifiee both to notey to mark^ and to keepy to eeUbrate, In its 
former acceptation, it gives rise to the verbal noun obBervation ; in its 
latter, to obtervamM, We say, *' a man of oflMrtra/iois," not obmrvance ; — 
^ the obaervanes [not oUervatum] of the Sabbatlu'* 

Corueienee and eonaciowneu are thus distinguished : the former is the 

moral sense which discerns between right and wrong; the latter is simply 

knowledge, as used in connection with sensations or mental operations. 

Dryden, therefore, violates Propriety in the following couplet :— 

'* The sweeteBt cordial we receive at last, 
la eonteUnce of virtaons actions past" 

NegligmieB is often improperly used for negUet^ The former is a 
habit ; the latter, an act '^ His negligenee was the source of all his mis- 
fortunes." — ^^ By his neglect he lost the opportunity." 

In like manner, wpfusm and wpkuAry are apt to be confounded. The 
fonner is a fallacious argument ; the latter, a lallaeious course of reason- 
ing. ^ Oorgias, who was noted for his wpMitryy then had recourse to a 
transparent sophismj*^ 

The third fault that violates Propriety is the employment of a word 
in a sense not authorized by good usage ; as when we say a road is im- 
praeOcabUy for impamabU; or speak of deoompounding a odxture, instead 
of amdgtkig it. 



LESSON LV. 

TABLB OP COMMON MISUSAGES, IMPUBITIES, IMPBOPBIK- 

TIES, AND INELEGANOIES. 

Whin two or more adjectives belong to a noun with which there is 
occasion to use the article also, the latter is placed before the first ad- 
jective alone if reference is made to a single object, but before each if 
several objects are referred to. Thus : *' a white and red flag *' signifies 
one flag, partly red and partly white ; a white and a red flag *» means 
two flags, one red and the other white. Do not, therefore, omit the 
article before the last adjective, unless it is dear that but one thfaig is 

intended. 

The article a is preferred before a word beginning with an aspirate A, 
when the accent is on the first syllable ; an, when it is on the second ; as, 
" A history ", but " An historian ". 
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A^grwiaU means **to make heayy *\ ^'to make worse" ; as, " to «^ 
gravate an offense '*. The propriety of its use in the sense of irriiaie is 
questioned. 

AU of them and Both of than are incorrect expressions. '^Did yon 
ask for all of them ? *' To ask for some of them would be possible; but 
not iXLo/fOutof or from alL Say them ail, 

AUerruUive is a choice between two (hinge. Hence the sentence, *' We 
wore left to the choioe of two altematiyes ", inyolves a contradiction. 
Instead of ^ Choose between two altematiTes **, we should say, ** Take, 
or accept, the alternative '*. When one thing is offered, and there is no 
choioe, we correctly say, ** There is no akematiTe". 

AiUieipate means to he before in doing, or to take beforehand ; not io 
aped, ^ He antidpated his brother in securing the podtion **. We an- 
ticipate (take before in imagination) the pleasures of a yisit ; but we do 
not amiUipaU going to Saratoga. 

Any is an adjectiye ; to use it as an adverb is a colloqual soledsm ; 
as, ^ He was not injured ang **, ** Are you any better ? '* 

Anyhow is inelegant ; say in any manner. 

When several auzfliaries belonging to different tenses are used with 
the same participle or verbal form, care must be taken to have them 
consistent. " I can make as much money as he has." As he has whatt 
Evidently hoe make, which would be ungrammatical. The sentence should 
read, ^ I can make as mudi money as he has made ". So, " The book has, 
is, or shall be published". 

The use of balance in the sense of remainder is a common violation of 
propriety ; as, '* I cut part of my hay yesterday, and shall cut the balance 
to-morrow if it doee not rain ". 

Been to, in the following sentence, is erroneous : ** Where have you 
been to ? " To is superfluous. 

Beside, signifying by the aide of, must not be confounded with besides, 
meaning in addition to. 

Between is applicable to two objects only; among to three or more. 
"A father divided a portion of his property between bis two sons; the 
rest he distributed among the poor. Between you and /for between you 
and me is a common solecism. 

But that is incorrectly used by many for that; as, "It cannot be 
denied btU that, &c." ; one conjunction, that, is all that is necessary. 

Calculated does not mean able, ft, apt, or liable, A store is not catcu- 
lated to burn unless built for that purpose. 

Couple implies two things of the same kind connected or taken to- 
gether ; a betrothed or married pair is a couple. It is improperly used as 
a synonym of tieo ; as, " A couple of oysters ", " A couple of dollars ", &c; 
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Ikeimaie means to take one tenth part of; it is incorrectly uBed in 
the following: '^Nezt morning a seyere frost set in, and mj field of 
turnips was absolutely deeimaied; scarce a root was left untouched". 

Description means accotrnt^ and is not a synonym of kind or sorf^ as 
In the sentence, ** We keep no goods of that description ". 

Directly and immediately are adverbs of time, and cannot properly 
be used as conjunctive adverbs equivalent to 09 toon as; *^ JHreeUy Mr. 
Disraeli ceased speaking, Mr. Low rose to oppose him ", is incorrect 

Each is singular ; and a pronoun or verb agreeing with it must also 
be singular ; as, *' Let them depend each on his own exertions ", not their 
own. 

So, several nouns preceded respectively by eachy eoery^ or no, whether 
connected by and or not, require a singular verb and pronoun ; as, ** Every 
lancer and every rifleman was at his post ", 

JiMch other supposes two ; one another ^ three or more, ** The disci- 
ples were commanded to love one another ", not each other. 

Mther always implies ttoo ; any one should be substituted for it in 
sentences like the following : " There have been three famous talkers in 
Great Britain, either of whom would illustrate what I say". 

Empty should not be applied to a river, which cannot be empty while 
water continues to run in its channel. The Mississippi does not empty^ 
batit,/2at(w, into the Gulf of Mexico. 

JEquaUy as well is a so^ism ; say equaUy well, 

Eoery in such expressions as, " The man deserves every praise ", is 

improper. Every means all the parts which compose a whole considered 

' oae by one, and should not be applied as above. So ^ every pains ", 

'< every confidence 'V every assistance ", are alike erroneous; say ''^^ 

greatest pains, perfect confidence, att possible assistance." 

Existing truths should be stated in the present tense; *' Columbus 
discovered that the earth is round ", not was^ for it is as much a fact to- 
day as at the time spoken of. 

Avoid the use of newly-coined f eminincs in ess, like embroideressy editress, 
miBionairess, &c. 

Firstly (in the first place) is often erroneously used tor first, which is 
/ an adverb as well as an adjective. 

Food is wholesome or unwholesome, not healthy or unhealthy. 

Get is greatly abused by careless speakers and writers. The verb 

literally means to acquire, and is inelegant in such forms es, to get a 

disease, to get on^s pocket picked, to get the train, to get left, to get into 

a carriage, &c. Oot is superfluous in sentences like the following: 

•* Have you got any peaches ? " "I haven't got my pocket-book with 
I* 
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Bamged ii preferred to hwng^ when eoflpeiiskm by the neck is im- 
plied; as, ^ The murderer was Aaii^'*. 

Bow ehoold never be sabstituted for that, ** I hate heard how [that] 
in Switzerland Americans are charged tlie highest price for every thing ''. 

lUy is used by many for the adverb Ul ; there is no soeh word. 

Jk most not be used for tnA> after verbs denoting entranoe. ** Gome 
inio (not tfi) the parlor '*. After having gone tnfo tlie patlor, we are in. 

In is erroneously substituted for for in the following sentence : '* I 
have not seen him tit six wedu *'. 

In our mitUt for in ths nudd ofuo is severely criticiBed. 

Avoid the common error of placing a past infinitive after a verb in a 
past tense, when that infinitive is intended to express an action or state 
contemporary with the time of the first verb. ** I meant to have done U *' 
should be ^' I meant to do it'\ 

It is inelegant to separate to, the sign of the infinitive mood, fi^Hn the 
verbal root, by an adveib; as, **To rightly Judge **, for ** to judge right- 
ly ", " To then ascend the stairs *\ &c This error has become exceed- 
ingly previdcnt. 

It being done is a comparatively now form which eritics object to on 
the ground that it is unnecessary, and that there is ^ no passive form in 
English corresponding to the progressive form in the active Yoiee, exeept 
where it is made by the participle in ing in a passive sense/* It is both 
more elegant and more idiomatic to say ''the«hou8e m hmtding^*^ ^prep- 
arations are making^\ ^ the train i» preparing ", than ^ the house it being 
buiU'\eUi, 

Lett should be used where quantity is referred to, /euwr when number 
is considered. '* There is lett than a ton of coal in the bin ", but " There 
were not fewer than two hundred persons in the hall ". 

Mutual means reeiproeal. Mutual love Is love reciprocally given and 
received. Mutual is not a synonym of common ; to speak of a mutual 
friend is grossly erroneous. 

Never is improperly supposed by some to be more emphatic than not, 
Never cannot be applied to events which, from the nature of things, 
could have happened but onee, ^* Washington was never bom in New 
York *' is manifestly absurd. 

Nice (from the Latin neteiut, ignorant) was in Chaucer's time applied 
to a harmless fool. It afterward came to mean fooKsUy particular^ 
preeite^ in which latter sense it is still correctly used. But niee should 
not be employed as synonymous with pteatant, agreeable; as, **a niee 
day ", ** a niee carriage *\ kc. In *' a nice distinction ", " a nice point **, 
the word is correctly used. 

Nicdg^ thanktf is a vufgar solecism. *^ How have you been smce I 
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last saw you?'* ^^Nieefy, thanks,^ ITiedjf is not equiyalent to wdl; 
moreoYer, if one lacks either time or inclination to say ** Thank you *\ 
it is considered more polite to make no allusion to thanks, 

Now^ then, wmetime, &c^ if used as adjecdyes, giye rise to solecism ; 
as, ''Nathanael Greene was bom at Warwick, in ib» then colony (now 
State) of Rhode Island '*. ^* The mmeHme GoTcmor of New York **. 

When a noun is used as an ad jectiye, it must always be in the sin- 
gular number, eyen when limited by words signifying plurality; as, 
twenty-fiye foot house (not feei), tooth-^che (not fee^A-ache), calyes^oo^ 
jelly (not/eeQ, twenty-Aor«e power, ien-dollar bill. 

Ouffht and should both imply obligation; oughi is stronger. '*You 
should go to the lecture this eyening *' ; but, ** You ought to haye more 
respect for your father '*. 

A noun or pronoun which is made to modify a partidple must be put 
in the poesesrive case ; as, ** I was surprised at the pupiTs (not the pupil) 
studying so diligently ". '* I haye no objection to his becoming a mer- 
chant ". 

Party and individual are sometimes incorrectly substituted for man, 
womany or person, '*Are you the jEMtrfy who called yesterday?" This 
is by no means a modem yulgarism. 

Perfect and universal do not admit of comparison ; more uniyersal, 
most perfect, are eyery-day soledsms. 

I^enty is colloquially used as an adjectiye; saj pUniiful, '* Berries 
are plentiful this season ** (not plenty). 

Post is not a synonym of inform ; as, in ** a weU-posted man". 

Appropriate prepositions must follow certain words. In the follow- 
ing sentence, to should be dianged to from, after the adjectiye different, 
*^ This account is yery different to what I told you ". 

As this rule is constantly yiolated, a list of a few common adjecdyes 
and yerbs is here presented, together with the prepositions properly used 
in connection with them : — 



Abhorrent to. 

Accompanied toith an inanimate ob- 
ject ; by any thing that has life. 

Accuse of. 

Acquaint wi^ 

Adapted to. 

Agree with a person ; to a proposi- 
tion from another ; upon a thing 
among ourseWes. 

Analogy between (when two objects 
follow the pr^K>8ition) ; to, toi^ 
(when one of the sabstantlyeB 
precedes the yerb). 



Arriye at, in. 

Attended vM an inanimate obiect ; 

by any thing that has Ufe. 
Ayerse to, from. 
Capacity ySr. 
Careless about, in. 
Charge on a person ; with a thing. 
Compare ttnih (in respect of quality^; 

to (for the sake of illustration). 
Congenial ft>. 
Conyersant with mm; with or lit 

things; abotU and among sat 

sometimes used. 
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Copy afUr a person ; frcm a thing. 

Correflpond yaUk, 

Die of 9, diflCMe; h\f an instrument 
or Tiolence. 

Disappointed of what we fail to ob- 
tain; in what does not answer 
our expectations, when obtained. 

Entrance into. 

Expert tm, at 

Followed hy. 

Impatient of. 

Influence on, owr^ vniA, 



Participate tPi. 

Prefer, preferable, to. 

Prejudiced againU. 

Profit hu, 

Rccondie (in friendship) to; (to 

malie consistent) wUh. 
Reduce (subdue) under; (in other 

cases) to. 
Remonstrate wilh a person ; againti 

a thing. 
SuiUble to. 



A preposition must not be introduced after a transltiTc Terb, to 
gorem a substantive which is really the object of the latter. ** Coret 
eamcstlj for the best gifts " ; eovd being a transitive verb, for should 
be omitted. So, to accept of a present, to consider of a matter, are 
equally incorrect. 

It is inelegant to connect a transitire yerb and a preposition, or two 
different prepositions, with the same ol^jecC ; as, ^ We confide in and 
respect the good " ; — *' I called on, and had a conversation with, him **. 
It Is better, in such cases, either to supply an object for each of the gov- 
eming words, or to omit one of the latter if it can be done without injury 
to the sense : thus, ^ We confide in the good, and respect them " ; — '* I 
called, and had a conversation with him **. 

Bearcdy relates to quantity; hardly should be used in all other cases : 
'* Scarcely a bushel " ; but, *' I shall hardly reach home to-night '*. 

Seldom or never is inel^ant ; say, eddom if ever. 

So is preferable to a» after a negative. '* It is not nearly to cold aa 
it was ". 

Spoonfuls is preferable to spoonsful; basket/if/!» to htLaX:etsfuif &e. 

Stop is sometimes improperly used in the sense of stay ; as, *' Mr. 
Jones is stopping at the Bates House ". Stop means to cease to go for- 
ward, and implies a brief arrest of motion, a momentary act ; as, '^ This 
train stops fifteen minutes at Springfield *'. 

Sneh is an adjective pronoun, and is not correctly used in the sen- 
tence, " Did you ever see such a beautiful vine ? '* where it has the force 
of the adverb so. Say, so beautiful a vine. 

OJiese kind and those sort are common soledsms, arising from the 
presence of a plural noun after kind and sort; as, ** These kind of 
gloves ". 

Though means notwithstanding, as in the sentence, " Though I should 
die with thee, yet will I not deny thee '*. It is incorrectly used for if in 
expressions like the following : " I feel as though I were going to be 
sick **. ** It seems as th&ugh it would rain ". 
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I 

Transpire means to heeovM ktunon^ not to happen, *^ It has not yet 
transpired who was nominated " is correct. 

Try should be followed by a Verb in the infinitive ; ** TVy to exert 
yourself 'T Avoid the vulgarisms, ** TVy and do it '', ** Come and see 
me". 

Vbeaiion is a calling OTprofemon ; avocation^ the business which calls 
aside, or away from one's occupation, as pleasures, &c. Alfred the Great 
divided the day into three parts, viz., eight hours for sleep, eight hours 
for vocations, and eight for avocations. Modem writers often fail to 
make this distinction ; ** They did not follow agriculture as their sole 
avocation ". 

Whdher should be followed by not ; " I wish you to say whether or 
not I may expect you ". Whether or no would be ungrammatical. 

Good writers prefer the forms backtoard^ aftertoard^ toward^ kc,j to 
backioar(&, &o. 

lenH, doeen'tj don% aren% are colloquialisms ; ainH is a vulgarism. 

Do not use M^gAeuUuratiet for agrictiA'tcm^, preven^tw for preven/tw, 
specao/tfy for speda%, casuaZtfy for casuaAl^, jeopardise for jeqpard^ 
systemo/ia^ for systemue, underhanded for underAond, second-Aanded for 
seoond-AafidL 

Avoid the obsolete forms, hare, Uent^ brake, dove, and dave (from 
cleave, to adhere), dove, drunken (as the p. part, of drink), lit, pled, 
proven, eitten (for sat), ^shjU, sware. The following are obsolescent: 
gotten, holden, spake, eat (as the perf. part), leant, dove (for deft, from 
deave, to split), and thnmken,. 



LESSON LVI. 

SXBBCISE ON PUBITT AND PBOPBIBTY. 

CoBBECT the violations of Purity and Propriety in the 
following sentences : — 

PURITT. 

J. If the privil^es to which he has an undoubted right, and has so 
long enjoyed, should now be wrested from him, would be flagrant in- 
justice. 2. The religion of these people, as well as thdr customs and 
manners, were strangely misrepresented. 8. Removing the tenn from 
Westminster, dttingthe Parliament, was illegal 4. This change cI I.- : tune 
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bad <|iilte tnnsmogiiAed him. 5. The king sooit found reason to rqient 
him of provoking such dangerous enemies. 6. The popular lords did noi 
fail to enlaise themselves on the subject 7. 1 shall endeavor to live here- 
after suitable to a man In my station. 8. It was thought that the coup 
d*kai would have occasioned an hneuie, 9. The dernier resaort of the em- 
peror will be to make the amende honorable ; but noue verron%, 10. The 
queen, whom it highly imported tluit the two monarchs should be at peace, 
acted the part of mediator. 11. The wisest princes need not think it any 
diminution to their greatness, or derogation to their sufficiency, to rely upon 
counsel. 12. He faHehared himself conformable to that blessed example. 
18. I should be obliged to him, if he will gratify me in that particular. 
14. May is par excellence the month of flowers ; it is delidous at tibis season 
to go stroaming about the fields. 16. You canH bamboozle me with such 
flimsy excuses. 16. I hold that this argument is irrefragable. 1 7. Whether 
one person or more was concerned in the business, does not yet appear. 
18. The oonspiracy was the easier discovered from its being known to 
many. 19. These feasts were celebrated to the honor of Osiris, whom 
the Greeks called Dionysius, and is the same with Bacchus. 20. Such a 
sight was enough to dumfounder an ordinary man. 21. This will eventu- 
ate in jeopardianng the whole party. 22. Firstly, he has conducted mat- 
ters so illy that his fellow countrymen can hereafter repose no cmifidcnce 
in him. 28. AU these things required abundance of Jimene and diiioateue 
to manage with advantage. 24. When I made some d propoe remarks 
upon his conduct, he began to quiz me ; but he had better have let it 
alone. 26. A large part of the meadows and cornfields was overflown. 
26. Having finished my chores before sundown, I lit a fire. 27. The 
pleasures of the understanding are more preferable than those of the 
senses. 28. Virtue confers the supremest dignity on man, and should 
be his chiefest desire. 29. Temperance and exercise are excellent pre- 
ventatives of debility. 80. I admire his amiableness and candidnesa. 
81. It grieves me to think with what ardor two or three eminent per- 
sonages have inchoated such a course. 

PB0PRIET7. 

1. Every year a new flower, in his judgment, beats all the old ones, 
though it is much inferior to them both in color and shape. 2. The [cer^ 
monious, or ceremonial ?] law is so called in contradistinction to the 
moral and the judicial law. 8. Come often ; do not be [ceremonious, or 
ceremonial ?]. 4. Meanwhile the Britons, left to shift for themselves, 
were forced to call in the Saxons to their aid. 6. Conscience of integrity 
supports the misfortunate. 6. His name must go down to posterity with 
distinguished honor in the public records of the nation. 7. Every thing 
goes helter-skelter and topsy-turvy, when a man leaves his business to be 
done by others. 8. The alone principle ; — a likely boy; — he is con^der- 
able of a man ; — the balance of them ; — at a wide remove ; — ^I expect he 
did it ; — I learned him the lesson ; — to fall trees ; — ^he conducts well ; — 
like he did ; — we started directly they came ; — ^I feel as though ; — equally 
as well. 9. What [further, or farther ?] need have we of caution? 10. 
Still [further, or farther ?], what evidence have we of tins ? 11. We may 
try hard, and still be [furtner, or farther f] from success than ever. 12. If 
all men were exemplary in their conduct, things would soon take a new 
fluse, and religion receive a mighty encourag^nent. 18. A reader can 
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often see with half an eye what ails a Bontence, when its author is unable 
to discover any mistake. 14. He passed his time at the court of St. James, 
currying favor with the minister. 15. One brave [act, or action ?] often 
turns the fortunes of battle. 16. Our [acts, or actions f] geneKally pro- 
ceed from instinct or impulse ; our [acts, or actions ?] are more frequently 
the result of deliberation. 17. Learning and arts were but then getting 
up. 18. One is in a bad fix that has to spend a rainy day in the country. 
It is enough to give most poople the blues. 19. 1 had like to have gotten 
a broken head. 20. It is difficult for one unaccustomed to [sophism, or 
sophistry?] to succeed in a [sophism^ or sophistry?]. 21. This per- 
formance was much at one with Uie other. 22. I had a great mind to 
tell him that I set store by him. 28. If we can not beat our adversaries 
with logic-, we should at least not allow them to get the upper hand of ua 
in mildness of temper and propemess of behavior. 



LESSON LVII. 



PBBCISION. 



§ 359. The third essential property of style is^bb- 
dSiON. This term is derived from the Loiim prcecidere^ to 
cut off; and the property so calleiVoonsists in the use of 
such words as exactly convey the meaniBg, and nothing 
more^ \ Suppose we mean to say, ^' Caesar displayed great 
courage on the battle-field '* ;. were we to use ffntUude in- 
stead of courage^ we should violate Precision, because the 
former quality is displayed in supporting pain, the latter in 
meeting danger. We should be guilty of the same faault, 
if we were to employ both words, — " Caesar displayed great 
courage axid fortitude on the battle-field,'^ — ^because it would 
be saying ipore than we mean. 

§ 360. ^Precision is most frequently violated by a want 
of discrimination in the use of synonymous termss as in the 
example above, when fortitude is substituted for courage. 

f a». What is the third essential property of style ? From what is the word 
IwoMofi derived t In what does the qnality so called eonsist? Illustrate this 
iHth tiie sentence, " CBsar displayed great oourage on the battle-lleld.*^ 

f 800. How is piedsion most ftequently violated t When is one word said 
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One word is said to be the synonjme of another, when 

it means the same thing or nearly the same; as, enough 

and etcfficient / active^ brisk^ o>giUy and mrrMe, In sudi 

synonymous terms our language aboimds, in consequenoe 

of its having received additions from many di£ferent souroea. 

While a very few of these differ so imperceptibly that they 

may be regarded as almost identical in signification, by far 

the greater part are distinguished by delicate shades of 

meaning; and their discriminate use at once denotes the 

scholar and imparts the finest effect to composition. 

The habit of uaiiig worda aoeorately begets the habit of thinking ao 
cnratel J ; the student, therefore, when in the act of compoung, can not 
be too careful in the choice of the words he employs,— can not make a 
better use of his time than in examining and comparing the various 
synonymous expressions that present themselTes to his mind, and in thus 
enabling himself to select from among them such as exactly convey his 
meaning, and nothing more or less. As aids in this improving mental 
exercise, he will find Webster's Quarto Dictionary and Grabb's "English 
Synonymes *' specially useful. To illustrate this subject, a few synonymes 
are here defined in contrast, from which the importance of using them 
aright will be apparent 

I. CtuUmty habU, ChuiUjm is the frequent repetition of the same act ; 
habU is the effect of such repetition. By the eugtom of early rising, we 
form habiU of diligence. Cwtom applies to men collectively or individu- 
ally; habU applies to them as individuals only. Every nati<m has xts^ 
cuttotM; every man has his peculiar habii», 

II. SurpriMf astonUK, amaze, eonfound. We are wrpriaed at what is 
unexpected ; asUmiaktd, at what is more unexpected, and at what is vast 
or great; amaxed, at what is incomprehensible, or what unfavorably 
affects our interests ; confounded, at what is shocking or terrible. We are 
turpriaed to meet a friend, at an hour when he is generally engaged at 
home ; we are astonished to meet one whom we supposed to be across the 
ocean ; we are amazed to meet a person of whose death we have been in- 
formed ; we are confounded to hear that a family of our acquaintance 
have been poisoned. 

in. Abhor, detest. To abhor implies strong dislike ; to detest com- 

to be the synonyme of another f Why are syuonymoiu terms numerous In our 
language ? What is said respectiiig their ahades of meaning? How can air'ex* 
amtnatlon into these delicate diflbrences of signillcation bmefit the student? 
fibow and illoAtmt^ tfie diftorencd between custom tsaA hcSM ; between Surprise, 
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bines with this dislike an equally strong disapprobation. We abhor being 
in debt ; we detest treachery. 

rV. Ordy^ alone. Only imports that there is no other of the same 
kind^; alone imports being accompanied by no other. An only child is 
one that has neither brother nor sister ; a child alone^ is one that is left 
by itself. There is a difference, therefore, in precise language, between 
the two phrases, ** virtue only makes us happy," and ^Wirtue alone makes 
us happy." The former implies that nothing else can do it ; the latter, 
that virtue itself, unaccompanied with other advantages, is sufficient to 
insure our happiness. 

Y. Entire, complete, A thing is entire when it wants none of its parts ; 
complete, when it lacks none of its appendages. A man may have an 
entire house to himself, and yet not have one complete apartment . 

YI. Enough, tuffident, Enough, properly speaking, has reference to 
the quantity one wishes to have; sufficient, to that which one needs.. 
The former, therefore, generally implies more than the latter. The miser 
may have sufficient, but never has enough, 

VII. Atfow, acknowledge, confess. Each of these words implies the 
admission of a fact, but under different circumstances. To avow sup- 
poses the person to glory in the admission ; to a^Jcnowledge implies a small 
fault, for which the acknowledgment compensates ; to confess is used in 
connection with greater offences. A patriot avom his opposition to a 
tyrant, and is applauded ; a gentleman acknowledges his mistake, and is 
for^ven ; a prisoner confesses his crime, and is punished. 

§ 361, The precise writer rejects all unnecessary words : 
he does not, for instance, say that such a thing can not 
possibly be, or must necessarily be, because possibly and 
necessarily imply nothing more than can and nrnst. He 
does not, after having made a statement, repeat it without 
any modification of the idea, in several diflFerent clauses, 
imagining that he is thereby adding to what has been said. 
Such unmeaning repetitions are called redundancies^ and no 
other feiult so enfeebles style. 

Addison, at the beginning of his Caio, is guilty of several gross re- 
dundancies : — 



astonlMi^ amase^ and confound; between abhor and detest; between oMy and 
alone; between enOre and complete; between enouffh and SHjffMenl; between 
ttv&Wi acknowledge^ and coitfest. 

S 861. What Is said of the precise writer t What are rtdnndandes t What is 
kbclr tfflbct on sigrler Who is mentioned as guilty of tSiii fiwltr Bepisat the 
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**Tte dftwB If ofttTCMt, tlM noRdag low«n« 
And beftTilj in dondfl brings on the day. 
The Rieat, the importent daj, big with the ikte 
Of Oito tnd of Bome.** 

In the first two lines, the same sentiment is expressed three tiones in 
different words. ** The dawn is overcast,** means no more than ** the 
morning lowers ** ; and both these expressions denote preciselj the same 
thing as the line that follows. In the third line, three synonymous ex- 
pressions appear, — ** the ^ttm^, the importani day, biff with ihe faU^, 

In rerising a composition, special regard must be had to Precision. 
Unnecessary words (and sometimes many will be found) must be un- 
sparingly pruned out The best method of aroiding such superfluities, 
or of breaking up a loose style, when once formed, is to endeavor, before 
writing, to get a well-defined conception of the subject. Bedundandes 
often proceed from the writer's not having any precise idea himself of 
what he wants to say. 

§ 362. Another violation of Precision consists in the af- 
fected substitution for the names of persons or the terms 
which we ordinarily apply to abstract ideas, circumlocutions 
expressive of some attribute, which may belong to another 
object, and is therefore liable to be mistaken by the reader. 
Thus, Shaftesbury, devoting several pages of one of his works 
to Aristotle, names him only as *^the master critic,'' ^^the 
mighty genius and judge of art," " the prince of critics," 
^ the grand master of art,'' and ^ the consummate philolo- 
gist," — ^leaving the reader to infer who is meant by these 
high-sounding titles. So, in another passage, without des- 
ignating them by name, he alludes to Homer, Socrates, and 
Plato, respectively, as "the grand poetic sire," "the philo- 
sophical patriarch," and "his disciple of noble birth and 
lofty genius "• 

In like manner, when the proper name has been mentioned, an allu- 
sion to the same individual by means of a circumlocution is apt to give 
the reader a wrong impression ; as, ^ Literary and scientific men hastened 

passage, and point out the redundancies. In revising a composition, to what 
most special regard be bad t Wliat is tiie best metiiod of avoiding superihiitlBa 
and breaUng up a loose style t From what do redondaiicies often proceed f 

$882. What other violation of precision is here aDuded to? Showhow Shaftes- 
bury violates this principle. When the proper name has been msntioned, what 

istheefltetofaSodingvothesameindivldnalbyniesnsQfaelioanilooQtiiQnf Tk 
lustnitethis. 
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to the court of Charlemi^e, anxious to secure the favor of the greatest 
monarch of his age." A reader ignorant of history might suppose that 
It was not Charlemagne's favor, but that of some other monarch residing 
at his court, that they were desirous of securing. A slight change will 
prevent the possibility t)f mistake as to the meaning : ** Anxious to 
secure the favor of Charlemagne, literary and scientific men hastened to 
his court" 

EXERCISE. 

In the following sentences, when two synonjmes are 
presented within brackets, select the proper one; when 
Precision is violated, correct the error : — 

1. He [only, or alone ?] of all their number had sufficient resolution 
to declare himselfready to proceed. — ^This circumstance [only, or alone?] 
is sufficient to prove the worthlessness of the criticism. — On questioning 
them, they all denied knowledge of the fact except one [only, or alone ?], 
in whose countenance I traced evident signs of guilt 2. a!s soon as you 
have heard [enough, or sufficient ?] music, we will adjourn to the other 
apartment — I am obliged to remain here, because I have not [enough, 
or sufficient ?] money to proceed on my journey. 3. We [avow, ac- 
knowledge, or confess ?] an omission of duty ; — we a debt ; — the 

criminal can not be persuaded to ; — the martyr s his faith. 

4. The equipment of the ship is [entire, or complete ?]. 6. A being who 
has nothing to pardon or forgive in himself may reward every man ac- 
cording to his works. 6. The physician enjoined temperance and ab- 
stinence on his patient. 7. There was no tenant in the house ; it was 
[vacant, or empty P]. — The house was stripped of its furniture ; it was 
entirely [vacant, or empty ?]. — Mr. D.'s death has left a [vacant, or 
empty ?] seat in the Board. 8. Paley has said that man is a bundle of 
[customs, or habits?]. — Many great men have the [custom, or habit?] 
of taking 8nuff.^-The [custom, or habit ?] of going to church may pro- 
duce [customs, or habits ?] of piety. 9. The general said that he [re- 
ceived, or accepted ?] with pride and satisfaction this token of their 
friendship. 10. Though numerous applications were made for the pris- 
oner's [for^veness, or pardon ?], they were all [unsuccessful, or ineffec- 
tual ?]. 11. The pleasures of imagination are more preferable than those 
of sense. 12. This is the chiefest objection that I have to such a course. 
18. "So man of spirit can acquiesce in, and remain satisfied with, this de- 
cision. 14. This wavering and unsettled policy can not be too strongly 
condemned. 15. 1 am certain and confident that the account I have given 
is correct and true. 16. He then made his statement and related his 
story. 17. We rested beneath the umbrageous shadow of a shady oak, 
and then again resumed our journey anew. 18. The brightness of pros- 
perity, shining on the anticipations of futurity, casts the shadows of ad- 
versity into the shade, and causes the prospects of the future to look 
bright. 19^ We often conjure up grounds of apprehension, and give 
ourselves unnecessary uneasiness. 20. The magistrate questioned the 
prisoner minutely and examined him at length. 21. Now, if the fabric 
of the mind or temper appeared to us such as it really is ; if we saw it 
impossible to remove hence any one good or orderly affection, or to in* 
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troduM any ill or disorderlj one, withoat dnwins on, in some degree, 
that dissolute state which, at its height, is confessed to be so miserable, — 
it would then, undoubtedly, be contessed, that since no ill, immoral, or 
QX^ust action, can be committed without either a new inroad and breach 
on the temper and passions, or a fhrther advancing of that execution 
already done ; whoever did ill, or acted in prejudice to his integrity, 
good nature, or worth, would, of necessity, act with greater cruelty tow- 
ards himself, than he who scrupled not to swallow what was poison- 
ous, or who, with his own hands, should voluntarily mangle or wtKind 
his outward form or constitutimi, natural limbs, or body. 22. Constan- 
tine was constantly receiving presents, which were forwarded from all 
quarters to the great Christian emperor. 



LESSON LVIII. 

CLBABNESS, OB PEBSPICUITY. 

§ 363. The fourth essential property of style I/uleab- 
KESSy or Pebspicuity ; which tconsists in such a use and 
arrangement of words and claus^ as at once distinctly indi- 
cate the meaning of the writer or speaker.X To a certain 
extent, this quality involves the three alr^uly considered ; 
that is, other things being equal, the greater the Purity, 
Propriety, and Precision, of a sentence, the clearer it will 
be. Yet these properties may belong, in a high degree, to 
a style which is far from perspicuous. Something more is 
necessary to constitute the quality imder consideration. 

^ 364/The £eiults opposed to Clearness are, 
L( OhsmrUy^ which consists in the use of words and ocxi- 
structions from which it is difficult to gather any mean- 
ing at all. 
n.rjE^wtvocafeon,\which consists in the use of words sus- 
ceptible, in the connection in which they are placed, of 
more than one interpretation. 

% 863. What Is the fourth eseential property of Btyle t In what does It eon 
elet ? What does clearness, to a certain extent, inyolve T 

S 8G4. Enumerate and define the three Ihalts opposed to deamesa. 



/ 
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TIL iAmbiguU^jmhich consists in such an arrangement of 
words or clauses as leaves the reader in doubt between 
two different significations. 

§ 365. Obscurity. — Nothing disgusts us more with a com- 
position than to find difficulty in arriving at its meaning. 
Whatever effect the thoughts it embodies might have pro- 
duced had they been clearly expressed, is inevitably lost 
while the reader is pondering its intricate periods. Obscurity 
results from various causes, of which the principal are as fol- 
lows : — 

I, An improper ellipsis. 

This figure, as we have seen in § 817, authorizes the omission of 
words necessary to the construction, but not to the sense. Whenerer 
the omission of a word renders the meaning of a sentence unintelligible, 
the ellipsis becomes improper. A writer in ITie Oitardian uses this ex- 
pression : '* He is inspired with a true sense of that function." The 
meaning is not intelligible till we put in the words improperly left out : 
" He is inspired with a true sense of the importance of that function." 
" Arbitrary power," says another, " I look upon as a greater evil than 
anarchy itself, as much as a savage is a happier state of life than a gal- 
ley-slave." We can not properly call a savage or a galley-slave a state 
of life, though we may with propriety compare their conditions. The 
obscurity is removed by doing away with the ellipsis : ** as much as tht 
ttate of a savage is happier than thai of a galley-slave." 

IL A bad arrangement. 

Some sentences have their parts so arranged that, on commencing 
them, we imagine they will convey a certain meaning, which is quite 
different from what we find they really signify when we get to their 
close. Thus, in The Spectator the following sentence occurs : " I have 
hopes that when Will confronts him, and all the ladies in whose hehxdf he 
engages him cast kind looks and wishes of success at their champion, he 
will have some shame." On hearing the first part of the sentence, we 
naturally imagine that Will is to confront all the ladies ; but we soon 
find that it is necessary to construe this clause with the verb cati. To 

S 365. What feelini^ is produced In the reader by a composltioD difDcnIt to be 
onderstood ? What is the first source of obscarity ? When is an ellipsis fan- 
proper? Give examples of improper ellipses. What is the second source of 
obscarity f What fiedse impression do we receive fh>m some sentences whose 
parts are improperly arranged t Dlostrate this error from The Spectator, and 
show how it may be corrected. What words are most frequently misplaced iu 
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oorreel the error, the whole sentence must be remodelled, or we may 
simply introduce the sdyerb when after and: ^ I hare hopes that when 
Will confronts him, and when all the ladies," &c. 

The words most frequently misplaced in such a way as to inTolve 
obscurity are adrerbs, particularly on/y and not only. If these words are 
separated from what they are intended to modify, the meaning of the 
whole sentence is obscured. *' He not only owns a house, but also a 
Urge farm." yU only^ as it now stands, modifies the verb ownt ; and 
from the beginning of the sentence one naturally supposes that another 
▼erb is to follow, — that he not only owns the house, biit Iwes in it, or 
something of the kind. Whereas, noi only is intended to modify houte^ 
and should therefore be placed immediately before it : '* He owns, not 
only a house, but also a large farm." 

Sometimes a faulty arrangement of adjuncts or clauses produces a 
ludicrous combination of ideas; as when we say, ^*Here is a horse 
plou^ng with one eye," instead of^ **Here is a horse with one eye 
ploughing." From the former sentence we would infer that the horse 
was turning up the ground with one of his organs of Yision. . So, in the 
following : " He was at a window in Lichfield, where a party of royal- 
ists had fortified themselves, taking a riew of the cathedraL" The roy- 
alists would hardly go to the trouble of fortifying themselves merely for 
the purpose of taking a view of the cathedraL It should read thus : *' He 
was at a window in Lichfield, taking a view of the cathedral, where a 
party," &c. 

The sentences given above as examples would be ambiffuow accord, 
mg to our definition of that term, if there were any other than an ab- 
surd meaning to be gleaned from the construction which we first natu- 
rally put upon them. As this is not the case, however, they fall under 
the head we are now considexing,— oftfetcW^y. It may be argued that, in 
these and similar examples, the obscurity will quickly be removed if the 
reader uses the least reflection. But this is not sufficient ; we must have 
no obscurity to be removed. Clearness requires, according to Quin- 
iilian, " not that the reader may understand if he will, but that he miut 
understand whether he will or not ". 

IIL The use of the same word in different senses. 



snch a way as to involve obscurity f What Ib the effect of Beparating them tram 
what they are intended to modify t Give an example of this error^ show how It 
occasione obscurity, and correct it. What does a foulty arrangement of adjuncts 
and claases BometimeB produce f Give examplcB, and correct the errors thev 
contain. Why do we not rank these casefl under the head of ambiguous couBtruo- 
tions? What may be argued with respect to them? Is this sufficient f What 
does QnintiBan say respecting clearness f What is the third source of obscurity ? 



■J 
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A word should not be used in different Benses in the same sentence. 
Thus, ^ He presents more and more convincing arguments than his ad- 
rersary." Here the word more first occurs as an adjectiTe, and is pres- 
ently, to the great confusion of the reader, repeated as an adverb, the 
sign of the comparative degree. It should be : " He presents more nu- 
merous and more convincing arguments than his adversary,''-->more being 
here in each case an adverb. 

The words oftenest used in this way are pronouns, particularly the 
personals and relatives. Depending for their signification on the sub- 
stantives for which they stand, if they are used with reference to diflfer- 
ent objects, their meaning is of course varied, and this should be strictly 
avoided in the progress of a sentence. Examples of this fault follow. 
•' 2%<y were persons of moderate intellects, even before they were impaired 
by their passions." Here, the first they refers to certain persons ; the 
second, to the noun inteUedSj while the same pronoun in the possessive 
case, their, refers again to the persons in question. To correct the error, 
we must either remodel the whole, or (though it sounds stiff in so short 
a sentence) alter the second they to the hater : — ^*' They were persons of 
moderate intellects, even before (he latter were impaired by their pas- 
sions." Again : " Lysias promised his father that he would never forget 
Ma advice." There is no equivocation here ; for it is evident at once 
that, though the first Au, and he, refer to Lysias, the second his has 
reference to the father ; yet such constructions are highly objectionable. 
This sentence, as well as others like it, is most neatly corrected by sub- 
stituting the exact words of the speaker for the substance of what he 
iiaid ; as, *' Lysias promised his &ther, ' I will never forget thy advice.^ " 

Not only does this incorrect use of pronouns produce obscurity, it is 
alsfo Inconsistent with Harmony and Strength. In composing, therefore^ 
U is well constantiy to bear in mind the rule, — Do not make the same 
pronoun refer to differeni oijects in the same sentence. This is sometimes 
a difficult rule to follow, as every careful writer must have found. Rein- 
hard says, in his Memoirs^ *' I have always had considerable difficulty in 
making a proper use of pronouns. Indeed, I have taken great pains so 
to use them, that all ambiguity by the reference to a wrong antecedent 
should be impossible, and yet have often failed in the attempt." Not- 
withstanding this difficulty, the principle involved is of such importance 
that it should be carried out, even if the whole train of thought has to 
be put in a different form at a considerable expense of time and trouble. 

niostrate this, and show how the error may be corrected. What words are 
oftenesi ased In this way Y How is It that they may bear different signiflcations ? 
Give an example. When snph an error occurs in a sentence containing an indi- 
rect qaotation, hew may It be corrected? What other ikults besides obscurity 
doos this Incorrect use of pronouns fnvolye? Repeat the rule. What doea 
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IV. Complicated sentential structure. 

When the structure of a sentence is much involTed, especially when 
its parts differ in form, or when long or abrupt parentheses are intro- 
duced, obscurity Is apt to result This fault is more common with old 
writers than among those of the present day. It violates, not only the 
rules of Clearness, but also those of Unity ; under which latter subject it 
will be illustrated, and the best modes of correction wiU be pointed out. 

V. JLong eentences. These are always a source of ob- j 
scurit J, unless the members composmg them are similar in 
their structure. There is a tendency in most young writers 
to make their sentences too long. The other extreme is safer 
than this ; but either is to be avoided The most pleasing 
style in this respect is one characterized by variety ; one iu 
which long and short sentences are judiciously alternated. 

VL Technical terms. 

Terms belonging to a particular trade, business, or science, not being 
understood by the generality of readers, should be strictly ayolded, es- 
pecially in poetry. Dryden, however, was of the contrary opinion. '* As 
those," says he, " who in a logical disputation keep to general terms 
would hide a fallacy, so those who do it in any poetical description would 
veil their ignorance." Accordingly, in his translation of the ^neid, be 
indulges in the following technicalities : — 

" Taek to the Untoard, and stand vffUi sea, 
Veer larboard saa and land.** 

Technical terms are allowable only in scientific treatises, where we ex* 
pect to find them ; and in comedy and fiction, where they are s<mietimes 
introduced into dialogue for the purpose of illustrating individual pecu- 
liarities. 

§ 366. JEquivocation, — ^To avoid this fault, it is not 
necessary that we reject all words of more than one signifi- 

Beinhard say respecting It? What is the fourth source of obscurity f What la 
meant by this ? What besides a want of clearness results ttom such involved 
constmctionB ? What is the fifth source of obscurity? In what case only is a 
long sentence perspicuous ? In whom is there a tendency to long sentences f 
What is the best mle, as regards length of sentences ? What is the sixth source ^ 

of obscurity ? Why should technical terms be avoided ? What was Biyden^s j 

opinion on this i>oint ? Show how he has acted on this opinion in his translation a 

of the JBneid. In what compositions are technical terms allowable ? i 

% 860. What is meant by an equivocal term ? When may such a term be used, ^ 
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cation ; for, in that case, our yocabulaiy would become ex- 
ceedingly limited, and by fer the greater part of our lan- 
guage would be utterly useless. But a regard for Perspicuity 
requires us to reject an equivocal term except when its con- 
nection with other words in any particular case distinctly 
indicates which of its significations, as there used, it bears. 
This connection will almost always determine the meaning 
so clearly that the true sense will be the only one suggested. 
Thus, the word pound signifies both the sum of twenty shUr 
lings sterling and sixteen ounces avoirdupois. Yet, if a 
person tells me that he rents a house iov^y pounds a year, 
or that he has bought fdiy pounds of meat, there will be no 
lack of Perspicuity, — ^the idea of weight will not present 
itself to my mind in the one case, or that of money in the 
other. Sometimes, however, the connection is insufficient to 
determine the meaning; and the expression, being thus sua- 
ceptible of a twofold interpretation, must be avoided. , Ex- 
amples of the different kinds of equivocation are presented 
below, together with the best modes of correction : — 

L " I am persuaded that neither death nor life will be able to sepa- 
rate US from the love of God." Here o^is equivocal ; we can not tell 
whether the meaning is the love which we bear to God, or that which 
He bears to as. If the former is intended, it should be " our love to 
God " ; if the latter, " God's love to us ". So, " the reformation of Luther *' 
means either the change wrought in him, or that brought about by 
him. The latter signification maj be denoted by commencing reformO' 
Hon with a capital ; as, in this sense, it is an important historical event 

II. ^'Thej were both more ancient than Zoroaster, or Zerdusht." 
Here, or is equivocal. This conjunction connects either equivalents oi 
substitutes. Hence, the reader unacquainted with Persian history may 
be at a loss to know whether Zoroaster and Zerdusht are the same per- 
son or different ones. According to the system of punctuation laid down 
in this volume, the comma before or denotes that they are one and the 
same, and its omission would signify that two persons were intended. 



and when mast it be avoided f What generally detennines the meaning of an 
equivocal word f Give an example. 

Quote a sentence in which <2^i8 equivocal; point out the two Interpretations 
of which it la tusceptible ; and show what alteiatioBB should be made to ezpresa 
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Tet| M many are nnaequaintad with pnnotoAtioii) it is best, when this 
ooi\jimction is used m the latter sense, — that is, as a connectire of sub- 
stitates, — to introduce its correlatiye either before the first of the words 
so connected. ** They were both more ancient than eiiKer Zoroaster or 
Zerdusht '*, would denote that thej were different persons, beyond the 
possibility of mistake. 

III. ^ I have long since learned to lil^e nothing but what yon do.*.' 
Do is equivocal ; we can not tell whether it is an auxiliary or a principal 
verb, — ^whether the meaning is to Uke nothing htU nJuU you like, or noth- 
inff hut what you do. If the former is intended, we should change do to 
Uke^ or else say nothing hut what pleases you. 

lY. ''Lysias promised his father that he would never forget his 
friends.** Properly speaking, the last hii refers to the same antecedent 
as the first ; and the meai^ng is, that he would never forget his own 
(Lysias*s) friends. If this is tiie author's meaning, the sentence Is gram- 
matically correct ; yet, as it may be misunderstood by those who do not 
look closely at grammatical relations, it would be well to alter the form 
according to the suggestion touching an analogous case in § S65 ; 
*' Lysias promised his father, ' I will never forget thy [or my\ friends.' ** 

y. "He aimed at nothing less than the crown." Owing to the 
equivocal expression nothing lest than, this sentence may denote either, 
** Nothing was less aimed at by him than the crown ; " or, " Nothing in- 
ferior to the crown could satisfy his ambition." 

§ 367. Ambiguity. — ^This faulty also, leaves the reader in 
doubt between two meanings ; but this doubt is occasioned, 
not by the use of equivocal terms, but by a faulty arrange- 
ment of words or clauses. Both equivocation and ambiguity, 
but particularly the latter, are faults of frequent occurrence 
in composition ; from the fact that a writer whose mind is 
pre-occupied with one of the significations of an expression, 
which he designs it to convey, is not likely to notice that it 
also bears another. The commonest varieties of ambiguity 
are illustrated in the following examples : — 

I. The proper place for a relative pronoun is immediately after its 

each meaoiog clearly. Treat in this same manner a sentence in which or la 
equivocal ; one in which do is equivocal ; one in which Ms is equivocal ; one in 
which the expression nothing less than is equivocal. 

% 8(rr. By what Is ambiguity occasioned ? What renders it a fttult of frequent 
occurrence f What part of speech/ improperly placed, ofken occasions am- 
biguity r Where should the relative pronoun stand f Correct the sentence, ** A 
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Antecedent ; and, if it occniues any other place, the sentence, as a gen- 
eral rule, should be so changed as to allow it to stand in that position. 
Thus, instead of, " A servant will obey a master's orders whom he loves,** 
we should have, " A servant will obey the orders of a master whom he 
loves.*' Yet, as this principle is constantly violated in composition, we 
are sometimes at a loss to determine to which of two antecedent sub- 
stantives a relative belongs. " Solomon, the son of David, who built the 
temple at Jerusalem, was a wise and powerful, monarch.** — " Solomon, 
the son of David, who was persecuted by Saul, was a wise and powerful 
monarch.*' In these two sentences, who is similarly situated ; yet in the 
former it relates to Solomon, and in the latter to David. A perspicuous 
writer would avoid the possibility of misconception by changing both : — 
^ Solomon, the son of David and builder of the temple at Jerusalem, was 
a wise and powerful monarch.** — ^* Solomon, whose father David was 
persecuted by^Saul, was,*' &c. 

IL The peculiar position of a substantive sometimes occasions am- 
biguity, particularly in poetry, when the object is placed before the verb. 
In the sentence, " And thus the son the fervent sire addressed," we are 
unable to say whether the son or the sire was the speaker. 

IIL If a word or words are introduced into a sentence in such a place 
that they look in two directions, L e., that they may be construed with 
what precedes or with what follows, we have what the French call a 
** squinting construction " ; as in the following, where the words in italics 
may be said to tqmni. " If this day shall happen to be Sunday, thhform 
of prayer thall be used and the fast kept on the day following". 



LESSON LIX. 

SXEBCISB ON CLEABKE33. ^ 

In the following sentences, correct such expressions as 
are not perspicuous : — 

1. He talks all the way up stairs to a visit 2. God be^ns His cure 
by caustics, by incisions and instruments of vexation, to try if the dis- 
ease that will not yield to the allectives of cordials and perfumes, fric- 

servant will obey a master^s orders whom he foves,'* Show how the relative 
who, timflarty placed in two different sentences, may refer to different antece- 
dents. How may these sentences be altered, to make the reference clear? In 
poetry, tnm what does ambiguity sometlmos proceed? Give an example, and 
show how the meaning may be determined. 

13 
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tions and ImUu, may be forced out by ddetMica, BCtttficfttiona, and 
more salutary, but leaa pleasing, physie. 8. Some productions of nature 
rise in value according as they more or less resemble art 4. The farmer 
went to his neighbor, and told him that his cattle were in his field. 6. 
He may ba said to hare saved the Hfe of a eitisen, and consequently en- 
titled to the reward* 0. I peroeiyed it had been scoured with h|Uf an 
eye. 7. The love of a parent is one of the strongest passions ioiplanted 
in the heart 8. So obscure are Garlyle*s sentences that nine tenths of 
his readers do not receiye any idea from them. [Equivoeal: — does ii 
mean that only one tenth of hie rtaden undenlemd them ; or that, though 
nine tenthe may notdoeo, eight tenthemayf AUer the eetUenee in two waysy 
so thai it may perepuMoudy eiprme both theee ideaeJ] 9. Few kings have 
been more energetic than Menes, or [equufoeal] Misraim. 10. The young 
man did not want natural talents ; but the father of him was a coxcomb, 
who affected being a fine gentleman so unmerdfVilly, that he could not 
endure in his si^t, or the finquent mention o^ one who was his son, 
growlDg into manhood, and thrusting him out of the gay world. 11. 
We are naturally inclined to praise who praise us, and to flatter who 
flatter us. 12. The rising tomb a lofty column bore. [Ambiguous:-^ 
which bore the other f] 18. He adrinced against the old man, imitating 
lus address, his pace, and career, as well as the vigor of his horse and 
his own skill would allow. 14. Their rebuke had the effect intended. 
[JB^inoeal :—did they give the rebuke, or receive it /] 15. Whom ohance 
misled his mother to destroy. [Ambigucue :— hmw the mother the deetroy- 
erorthe dettroyedf] 16. This work has been overlooked [equewksal] by 
the most eminent critics. 11. Tou oug^t to contemn all the wit in the 
world aounst yon. 18. The derk told his employer, whatever he did, 
he could not please him. 19. Claudius was canonized among the gods, 
who scarcely deserved the name of a man. 20. The Latin tongue, in 
its purity, was never in England. 21. The lady was sewing with a Ro- j 

man nose. 22. Here I saw two men digging a well with straw hats. "^ 

28. We may have more, but we can not have more satisfactory, evi- 
dence. 24. Dr. Prideaux used to relate that, when he brought the copy 
of his ** Oonnection of the Old and New Testaments " to the bookseller, 
he told him it was a dry subject, and the pnnting could not be safely 
ventured upon unless he could enliven the work with a little humor. 
25. The sharks who prey upon the inadvertency of young heirs are more 
pardonable than thote who trespass upon the good opinion of thoee who 
treat them with respect 26. Dryden makes a handsome observation on 
Ovid's writing a letter from Dido to ^hieas, m the following words. 
[Ambiguous :--were the words here referred to those o/DrydenU observa- 
tion or those of Dido's letter f] 27. Most of the hands were asleep in 
their berths, when the vessel snipped a sea that carried away our pin- 
nace and binnacle. Our dead-lights were in, or we should have filled. 
The mainmast was so sprung, that we were obliged to fish it, and bear 
away for the nearest port 28. This occurs in Ben Jonson's works, a 
prominent dramatist contemporary with Shakspeare. 29. D's fortune is 
equal to half of E's fortune, which is a thousand dollars. [Ambiff%tous : 
—does E*s fortune, or a half of ii, amount to a thousand di^larsf] 80. * 

My Christian and surname begin and end with the same letters. [Am- 
biguous :— does the Christian name begin with the same letter that the sur- | 
name bwins with, and end with the same letter that the surname ends with ; ^ 
as, in Andrew Askew f or does the Christian name end wi^ the same letter \ 
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wih y>hich it hegma, emd Ike wmame alw end with the iam§ letter wihwhidi 
it beffin»; as, in Hezekiah Thnfif or, iMUy, are aU theae four letters, Ihn 
first and the last of each futme, the same; as, in yiorman JielsonfJ] 81. 
The good man not only deserves the respect but the love of his fellow- 
beings. 82. Charlemagne patronized not only learned, men, but also 
established several educational institutions. 83. Sixtua the Fourth was^ 
if I mistake not, a great collector of books, at least 



LESSON LX. 

STBENOTH. 

§ 368. The fifth essential property of a good style is 
^ Stbbngth ; whicfa^nsists in such a use and arrangement, 
^of words as make a deep impression on the mind of the 
reader 6r hearer.X 

§ 369. Thermit requisite of Strength is the rejection of all 
superfluous words, which constitutes, as we have seen, one of 
Oie elements of Precision also. Whatever adds nothing to the 
meaning of a sentence takes from its Strength ; and, whether 
it be simply a word, a clause, or a member, should be rejected. 
In the following passages, the words in italics convey no ad- 
ditional meaning, and, consequently, a regard for Strength re- 
quires their omission : — ^^ Being satisfied with what he has, 
achieved, he attempts nothing further." — " If I had not been 
txbsentf if I had been here, this would not have happened." — 
" The very first discovery of it strikes the mind with inward 
joy, and spreads delight through aU its faouUieaJ*^ 

§ 370. The second principle to be observed by those who 
aim at Strength of style, has reference to the use of relatives, 

1 868. What Ifl the fifth essential property of style t lo what does it consist ? 

1 869. What is the first requisite of strength t What is the effect of words 
Which add nothing to the meaning of a sentence t OWe examples. 

f 870. To what does the second principle refer? By what are parts of sen- 
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oon junodoofl, and prepositionB, whidi, inffioating the oonneo' 

tion and relation of words, are constantly occurring. 

L PartB of Bentenoes are oonneeted bj either a conjuncti<m or a rela- 
tiTe pronoun, not hjf both. In the f(^lowing sentence, the connecUon is 
made by and, and who should therefore be rejected : **^ He was a man of 
fine abilities, and who lost no opportonitj of improTing them by stud j.** 
Between two relatiTC clauses, howcTer, a conjunction is generally em- 
ployed ; as, '* Cicero, whom the profligate feared, InU who was honored 
by the upright,** &c The conjunction is also introduced, even when the 
reUtire and its Tcrb are suppressed in one of the clauses, as in the com- 
mencement of the sentence from Swifl, given below. Care must be 
taken not to use the relatire for the conjunction, or the ooi\junction for 
the reUtive; of which latter fitult, Swifl is guilty in the following sen- 
tence:— 

^ There is no talent so useful towards rising in the world, or which 
puts men more out of the reach of fortune, thui that quality generally 
possessed by the dullest sort of people, and is, in common language, 
called discretion.*' 

Here and should be wAa<A. It will be observed, also, that the worda 
wkieh if are understood after iaientf near the commencement of the sen- 
tence, and that the conjunction or is therefore introduced to connect the 
first clause with that which follows. 

IL The too frequent use of and must be ayoided. Not <mly when 
employed to introduce a sentence, but also when often repeated during 
its progress, this conjunction greatly enfeebles style. Such is Its eiTect 
in the following sentence from Sir William Temple, in which it is used 
no less than eight times : — 

'* The Academy set up by Cardinal Richelieu, to amuse the wits of 
that age and country, and divert them from raking into his p<^tics and 
ministry, brought this into vogue ; and the French wits have, for thia 
last age, been wholly turned to the refinement of their style and lan- 
guage ; and, indeed, with such success that it can hardly be equalled, 
and runs equally through their verse and their prose.*' 

When the object is to present a quick succession of spirited images, 
the conjunction is often entirely omitted with fine effbct, by a figure 
called by grammarians AsyndtUm. This is illustrated in Cesar's cele- 
brated vent, mdi, vici, and constitutes the chief feature of the style of 
Sallust 

tenoes connected ? Should both the relative and the ooi^nnction he used for this 
purpose in the same oonneetion ? In what case is the relatiTe akme insuflkient 
to make the connection f What Is the fitnlt in the sentence quoted from Swift t 
What conjnnctloii must not he repeated too often f From whom is a sentence 
quoted, which l» fhnlty in this respect 1 What is meant by iu^ndtton f When ia 
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On the oiher band, when we are making an enumeration in which it 
Is important that the transition from one object to another shonld not be 
too rapid, but that each should appear distinct from the rest and b^r "* 
itself occupy the mind for a moment, the conjunction may be repeated 
with peculiar advantage. Such repetition is called Polyayndeton ; it is 
exemplified in the following sentence of St FauPs: — 

^ I am persuaded that neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor prin- 
cipalities, nor powers, nor things present, nor things to come, nor heigbt| 
nor depth, nor any other creature, shall be able to separate us from tLa 
love of God." 

in. What is called the splitting of particles, — that is, the separation 
of a preposition from the noun which it governs, — ^is always to be 
avoided. This fault occurs in the following sentence : ** Though virtue 
borrows no assistance from, yet it may often be accompanied by, the 
advantages of fortune." No one can read these lines without perceiving 
tiieir decided lack of Strength and Harmony. A slight change will 
greatly improve their effect: "Though virtue borrows no assistance 
from the advantages of fortune, yet it may often be accompanied by 
them." 

lY. Avoid, on ordinary occasions, the common expletive iherCy as 
used in the following sentence: — *' There is nothmg which disgusts us 
sooner than the empty pomp of language." The sentiment is expressed 
more simply and strongly tiius: '^ Nothing disgusts us sooner," &c. 
This expletive form is proper only when used to introduce an important 
proposition. 

§ 371. A third means of promoting the Strength of a sen- 
tence is to dispose of the important word or w(xds in that 
place where they will make the greatest impression. What 
this place is, depends on the nature and length of the sen- 
tence. Sometimes, it is at the commencement, as in the fol- 
lowing from Addison : " TJie pleasures of the imagination^ 
taken in their full extent, are not so gross as those of sense, 
nor so refined as those of the understanding." In other 

this flgnre used with fine effect ? In what sentence of Caesar^s is it innetrated f 
In whose writings does it oonstantiyrecar? WhxXSs polysyndeton f When may 
it be used with advuitage f Bepeat a sentence from Scripture, in which it oc- 
curs. What is meant hy the splitting of partides f What effect has it on style 7 
Bepeat a sentence in which this fluilt oocnra, and show how to correct it In 
what cases is the expletive form thert i$ proper, and where should it be avoided ? 
1 971. As a third means of promoting 8tren|;;th, where should the important 
word or words be placed f In what position win they make the greatest impres- 
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cases, it will be found of advantage to suspend the sense for 
a time, and bring the important term at the dose of the pe-> 
nod. "On whatever side," says Pope, **we contemplate 
Homer, what principally strikes us is his Vionderful invent 
tionJ** No rule can be given on this subject ; a comparison 
of different arrangements is the only means of ascertaining, 
in any particular case, which is the best. It will, therefore, 
be well for a writer, when a sentence which he has com- 
posed seems weak, to try whether he can not improve it by 
varying the position of the impcxtant words. 

But, whatever poeiti<m the emphatic word or words may oceapy, it 
is of primary importance that they be diaencnmbered of less rigpiHoant 
terms; which, if presented in too close cooneetion, divert the mind Mm 
the prominent Idea or object on which it should be allowed to dweU. 
The difference of effect will be eWdent on c(»nparing one of Shaftesbury's 
sentences, in which a Tariety of adyerbs and abTerbial phrases are skil- 
fully introduced, and a sentence composed of the same words, less forci- 
bly, thoo^ not ungrammatically, arranged. 

-Am tfrjtfan.— ** If^ whilst they [poets] profess only to please, tliey 
secretly advise and give instruction, they may now, perhaps, as well as 
formerly, be esteemed, with justice, the best and most honorable among 
authors." 

As altertd, — ^If, whilst they profess to please only, they advise and 

give instruction secretly, they may be esteemed the best and most 
ODorable among authors, with justice, perhaps, now as well as for- 
merly. 

§ 372. Fourthly, Strength requires that, when the mem- 
bers of a sentence differ in length, the shorter should have 
precedence of the longer; and, when they are of unequal 
force, that the weaker be placed before the stronger. Both 
of these principles are violated in the following sentence : 
** In this state of mind, every employment of life becomes 



sion ? Where do they stand in the sentence quoted ttom Addison t Wherev hi 
that taken taom Pope ? What coarse is eo^igeeted to the writer, when he flnda 
that he has composed a feeble sentence ? Wherever the emphatic words are 
placed, what is of primaiy importance f From whom is a sentence quoted in II. 
histration ? 

S 873. What does strength require, as regards the positian of members that 
differ in length or force ? Bepeat a sentence in which these principles are vio- 
lated, and show how it may be corrected. What figure consists In an arrange- 
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an oppressiye burden, and eveiy object appears gloomy." 
How much more forcible does it become when the shorter 
and weaker member is placed first : ** In this state of mind, 
every object appears gloomy, and every employment of life 
becomes an oppressive burden." 

This arrangement of the members of a sentence constitutes what has 
already been defined among the rhetorical figures as Climax. What is 
most emphatic is brought last, in order that a strong impression may bo 
left on the reader's mind. From this rule the next naturally follows. 

§ 373. Avoid dosing a sentence with an adverb, a prepo- 
sition, or any small imacoented word. Besides the violation 
of Barmony involved in placing a monosyllable where we 
are accustomed to find a swelling sound, there is a peculiar 
feebleness arising £rom the fact that the mind naturally 
pauses to consider the import of the word last presented, 
and is disappointed when, as in the case of a preposition, it 
has no significance of its own, but merely indicates the rela- 
tion between words that have preceded it. **He is one 
whom good men are glad to be acquainted with." It will be 
readily seen how much is gained by a simple transposition : 
*^ He is one with whom good men are glad to be acquainted." 

The same principle holds good in the case of adrerbs. ** Such things 
were not allowed formerly/' is feeble compared with, '* Formerly sudi 
things were not allowed." When, however, an adverb is emphatic, it is 
often, according to § 871, introduced at. the close of a period with fine 
eflisct; as in the following sentence of Bolingbroke's : "In their pros* 
perity, my friends shall never hear of me; in their adversity, always.'* 

This principle, also, requires us to avoid terminating a sentence with 
a succession of unaccented words ; such as, with t/, in ity <m it^ &c, 
"This is a proposition which I did not expect; and I must ask the 



ment simnar to that here preflcribed f Why is It best to place last that which is 
most emphatic f 

1 878. With what must we avoid cloeing a sentence f What is the effect of ter- 
minating a period in this way f Give an example of this error, and show how to 
correct it. With what part of speech, as a general role, most a sentence not he 
closed f Bzemplify, and then correct, this error. In what case may an adverb 
dose a period i Bepeat a sentence of Bohngbroke^s, in which one is so pta^ed with 
fine effect. What else does this principle require us to avoid ? Give an exampla 
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privi^ge of refleoiing' on it** TIm last member would be more forcible 
thus : ^ and I muat ask time for reflection." 

§ 374. Lastly, when indiffeient members twoobjects are 
contrasted, a resemblance in language and construction in- 
creases the effect. The most striking comparisons are those 
in which this rule is observed. Thus, Pope, speaking of Ho- 
mer and Virgil : — " Homer was the greater genius ; Viiqgil 
the better artist : in the one, we most admire the man ; in 
the other, the woik. Homer huiries us with a commanding 
impetuosity; Virgil leads us with an attractive majesty. 
Homer scatters with a generous profusion ; Viigll bestows 
with a careful magnificence." 

We ma J liirther illas^te this point bj placing side by Me two sen- 
tences embodying the same thought, in one of wliich this role is observed, 

while in the other it is disregarded. 

• 

Weak. — ^He embraced the cause of liberty fiuntly, and pursned it 
without resolution ; he grew tired of it when he had much to hope, and 
gaye it np when there was no ground for apprehension. 

Stronff. — ^He embraced the cause of liberty faintly, and pursued it 
irresolutdy ; he grew tired of it when he had much to hope, and gave it 
up when he had nothing to fear. 

EXERCISE. 

In the following sentences, make such corrections as are 
required by the" rules for the promotion of Strength : — 

1. He was a man of fine reputation, and enjoyed a high degree of 
popularity. 2. I went home, full of a grtat many serious reflections. 8. 
This is the principle which I referred to, 4. Catiline was not mdy an 
infamous traitor, but a profligate man. 6. We should constantly aim at 
perfection, though we may have no expectation of ever arriving ot U, 6. 
It was a case of unpardonable breach of trust and gross disregard of 
official duty, to say the least. 7. We flatter ourselves with the belief 
that we have forsaken our passions, when they have forsaken us. 8. 
Every one that aims at greatness does not succeed (§871). 9. He ap- 
pears to enjoy the universal esteem o/aU men. 10. Though virtue bor- 
rows no assistance (rom, yet it may often be accompanied by, the ad- 
vantages of fortune, li. As the strength of our cause does not depend 
upon, so neither is it to be decided by, any critical points of history, 
chronology, or language. 12. Alfred the Great, of England, was one 



1 374. When in different members of a sentence two objects are contrasted, 
how is the efllect Increased f Show how Pope applies this principle in comparing 
Homer and Virgil. 
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of the most remarkable and distinguiBhed men that we read of in history. 
Thou^ his efforts were unable and insufficient entirely to banish the 
darkness of the age he liTed in, yet he greatly improved the condition of 
his countrymen, and was the means of doing much good to them. 18. 
Sensualists, by their gross excesses and frequent mdulgences, debase 
th^r minds, enfeeble their bodies, and wear out their spirits (§ 872). 14. 
Ingratitude is not a crime that I am chargeable with, whateyer other 
faults I may be guilty of, 16. The man of virtue and of honor will be 
trusted, and esteemed, and respected, and relied upon. 16. He has 
talents which are rapidly unfolding into life and vigor, and ii|domitabIe 
energies (§ 872). 17. It is absurd to think of judgiug either Ariosto or 
Spenser by precepts which they did not attend io, 18. Force was resist- 
ed by force, valor opposed by valor, and art encountered or eluded by 
aimikr address (§ 874). 19. It is a principle of our religion that we 
should not revenge ourselves on our enemies or take vengeance on our 
foes. 20. It is impossible for us to behold the divine works with cold- 
ness or indifference, or to survey so many beauties without a secret sat- 
isfaction and complacency. 21. The faith he professed, and which he 
became an apostle o/, was not his invention. 22. The creed originated 
by Mohammed, and which almost all the Arabians and Persians believe 
m, is a mixture of Paganism, and Judaism, and Christianity. 28. There 
is not, in my opinion, a more pleasing and triumphant consideration in 
religion than this, of the perpetual progress which the soul makes towards 
the perfection of its nature, without ever arriving at a period in it. 24. Their 
idleness, and their luxury and pleasures, their criminal deeds, and their 
immoderate passions, and their timidity and baseness of mind, have de- 
jected them to such a degree, that life itself is a burden, and they find 
no pleasure in it, 26. Shakspeare was a man of profound genius, and 
whose bold and striking thoughts must be admired in every age. 26. 
Avarice is a crime which wise men are often guilty o£ 



LESSON LXI. 

HABMONY. 

§ 375. Thb sixth essential property of a good style is 
IHabmony ; a term used^to denote that smooth and easy 
flow which pleases the eai^^^^^^und, though less important 
than sense, must not Jbe^Sre^rded, as a means of increas- 
ing the effect of what is spoken or written. Pleasing ideas 
can hardly be transmitted by harsh and disagreeable words; 

I S15. What is the sixth essential property of style? What does harmony 
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and, whatever emotion we are endeavoring to excite in the 
reader^ we aooomplish our object much more readily and et 
fectually by availing ourselves of the peculiar sounds appro- 
priate tiiereto. 
fHarmony consists in, 

L The use of euphonious, or pleasant^ounding, words. 

n. The euphonious arrangement oi words. 

IIL The adaptation of sound to the sense it expre^S^ 

§ 376. The following words are to be avoided as in- 
harmonious : — 

L DeriTatiTes from long compound words : Bach as, bare/aeednesB^ 

II. Words containing a succession of consonant sounds ; tAyform^dsi^ 
ttrik^Btf Jlinched. 

IIL Words containing a succession of unaccented syllables; as, me- 
ttOTclogieal, derogatorUy^ mereinariness, 

IV. Words in which a short or unaccented syllable is repeated, or 
followed by another that closely resembles it ; as, hMy^farrieriiig, 

It must not be inferred that the writer is required, in all cases, to re- 
ject the words embraced under the classes just enumerated. Harsh 
terms are sometimes adapted to the subject, and express the meaning 
more forcibly than any others. They should be aroided, howerm', when 
euphony is desirable, and there are other terms which express the mean- 
ing with equal significance. 

Those words are most agreeable to the ear, in which there is an in- 
termixture of consonants and Towels, not so many of the former as to 
impede freedom of utterance, or such a recurrence of the latter as fre- 
quently to occasion hiatus. 

§ 377. A regard for harmony also requires us, in the 
progress of a sentence, to avoid repeating a sound by em- 
plo3dng the same word more than once, or using, in con- 
tiguous words, similar combinations of letters. This fault is 
known as tautophony. It may be corrected by substitnting 

denote ? How does sound compare in importance with sense f In what three 
partictUars does harmony consist ? 

% 376. Mention the four classes of words to be avoided as inharmonious. When 
rare sach words to be rejected f When may they be employed ? What words are 
most agreeable to the ear r 

% 877. What is tautophony ? What is its eifect ? How may it be corrected ? 
Give examples. 
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a synonyme for one of the words in which the repeated 
soand occurs. The unpleasant effect of tautophony will be 
readily perceived in the following sentences : — " The gen- 
eral ordered the captain to order the soldiers to observe 
good order ". — " We went in an e/iormous car ". By a sub- 
stitution of synonymes, as above suggested, we avoid the 
unpleasant repetitions in these passages, and increase their 
Strength. — ^'^The general directed the captain to Command 
the soldiers to observe good order." — " We went in a large 
car.'* 

§ 378. Harmony, morever, is deficient in sentences con- 
taining a succession of words of the same number of sylla- 
bles ; thus, " No kind of joy can long please us,'' is less harmo- 
nious than, " No species of joy can long deHigkt us." So we im- 
prove the sound of the following sentence, in which there is 
a preponderance of dissyllables, by varying the length of 
the words : ^^ She always displays a cheerful temper and 
pleasant humor." — ^ She invariably eashiints a contented suid 
pleasant disposition.^ 

§ 379. The second particular on which the Harmony of a 
seiltenoe depends, is the proper arrangement of its parts. 
However well-chosen the words may be, or however eupho- 
nious in themselves, if they are unskilfully arranged the 
music of the sentence is lost. 

In the harmonious strncture of periods, no writer, ancient or modem, 
equals Cicero. It was a feature which he regarded as of the utmost im- 
portance to the effect of a composition, and to insure the perfection of 
which he spared no labor. Indeed, his countrymen generally were more 
thorough in their inyestigation of this subject, and more careful in their 
observance of the rules pertaining thereto, than are the most polished 
of modem writers. Not only was their language susceptible of more 
melodious combinations than ours, but their ears were more delicately 
attuned, and were thus the means of affording them livelier pleasure 
from a weU4rounded period. " I have often,*' says Cicero, '* been witness 

f 918. In what sentences is harmony deficient f Give examples. 

S 870. What is the second particular on which the harmony of a sentence de* 
pendsf Who surpasses all writers in the harmonloos structure of his periods f 
How, as regards this property, do the ancient Komans compare with the modems ? 
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to barata of McUnuitioii in the pablle uaemblies wfaea Bentcnees closed 
musically ; for that is a pleasure which the ear expects." Elsewhere, 
alluding to a sentence of the eloquent Carbo, he tells us, *' So great a 
clamor was excited on the part of the assembly that it was altogether 
wonderful.** At the present day, we can not, even with the most har- 
monious style, hope to produce such effects. It is sufficient if the ear 
is pleased ; it need not be transported. There is danger, moreover, if a 
swelling tone is continued too long, of giving to what is composed an 
air of tumid declamation. The ear of a reader, becoming familiar with a 
monotonous melody, is apt to be cloyed with it, and to conrey to the 
mind but a slight impression compared with that produced by vwiety. 
Contiguous sentences must be constructed differently, so that their 
pauses may fall at unequal intervals. Even discords properly intro- 
duced, and abrupt departures from regularity of cadence, have, at times, 
a good effect Above all, there must be no ^vpeassnce of labored at- 
tempts at Harmony ; no sacrifice of Perspicuity, Precision, or StrengUi, 
to sound. All unmeaning words introduced merely to round a period 
must be regarded as blemishes. When the meaning of a sentence is ex- 
pressed with clearness, force, and dignity, it can hardly fail to strike the 
ear agreeably ; at most, a moderate degree of attention will be all that 
is required for imparting to such a period a pleasing cadence. Labored 
attempts will often result in nothing more than rendering the composi- 
tion languid and enervated. 

§ 380. The first thing requiring attention in the arrange- 
ment of sentences, is that the parts be disposed in sudi a 
waj as to be easily read. What the oigans of speech find 
no difficulty in uttering, will, as a general rule, afford pleas' 
ure to the ear. In the progress of a sentence, the voice 
naturally rests at the close of each member; and these 
pauses should be so distributed as neither to exhaust the 
breath by their distance from each other, nor to require con- 
stant cessations of voice by the frequency of their recur- 
rence. Below are presented in contrast a harmonious sen- 

What does Cicero say that he has wItDessed ? What does be state with respect to 
a sentence of Carbo's ? Why should we not, at the present day, aim at a similar de- 
gree of harmony f What Is recommended with respect to the coastrvctlon of con- 
tignoas sentences ? What is sometimes the effect of discords ? What periods will 
generaOy strike the ear agreeably 7 What is the effect of labored attempts at har- 
mony r 

% 880. What first reqaires attention in the arrangement of sentences T Where 
4oes the voice, in reading, natnraUy rest ? How should these prases be distrib' 
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tenoe from Milton, and one of an opposite character from 
Tillotson ; the former of which pleases the ear with its well- 
arranged succession of pauses ; while the latter offends this 
organ by reason of the length of its members, particularly 
the closing one, in which the reader finds no opportunity for 
taking breath : — 

J^rom MUian.-^*^ We shall oondact you to a hill-dde, laborions, In- 
deed, at the first ascent ; but else, so smooth, so green, so fiill of goodly 
prospects, and melodioas sounds on every side, ihtki the haip of Orpheus 
was not more charming.^* 

J^Vvm TWoUon, — ^** This discourse concerning the easiness of God's 
commands, does, all along, suppose and acknowledge the difficulties of 
the first entrance upon a reli^ous course ; except only in those persons 
who have had the happiness to be trained up to reli^on by the easy and 
insensible degrees of a pious and virtuous education." 

On this same account, a want of skill in the distribution of pauses, 
the example ^ven **<uaUered^^ in § 871 is singularly inharmonious; as^ 
also, are many sentences in which there are long parentheses. 

§ 381. The next thing to be considered is the cadence of 
periods. The rule bearing on this point is, that when we 
aim at dignity or elevation the sound should be made to 
swell to the last. Herein the requirements of Strength and 
Harmony agree, — ^that the longest members and the fullest 
and most sonorous words be retained for the conclusion. To 
end a sentence, therefore, with a preposition, or a succession 
of unaccented words, is as disagreeable to the ear as it is 
enfeebling. Observe the admirable cadence of the follow- 
ing fine sentence of Sterne's : — 

** The accusing spirit which flew up to Heaven^s Chancery with the 
oath, blushed as he gave it in ; and the recording angel, as he wrote it 
down, dropped a tear upon the word, and blotted it out forever." 

A slight change at the close of the sentence will mar its melody. 

** The accusing spirit which flew up to Heaven^s Chancery with the 
oath, bludied as he gave it in ; and the recording angel, as he wrote it 
down, dropped a tear, and blotted it out" 

nted f From what authors are examples quoted, and wherein lies the harmony 
of the one, and the harshnefls of the other? What is said of sentences contain- 
fng long parentheses ? 

{ 881. What is the role finr givfaig an effective cadence to a sentence? With 
what do both etrength and harmony require us to avoid closing a period? Re- 
peat a musical sentence from Sterne, point ont wherein its harmony consists, and 
■bow how a slight ehange will destroy its cadence. 
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§ 383. Finally, as the highest kind of Harmonj, — most 
difficult to attain, and, when attained, most effective, — ^we 
have to consider the adaptation of sound to sense. This is 
twofold : firsti the natural adaptation cf particular sounds 
to certain kinds of writing ; and, secondly, the use of such 
words in the description of sound, motion, or passion, as, 
either in reality or by reason of imaginary associations, bear 
some resemblance to the object described. 

§ 383. Certain currents of sound, it has been said, are 
adapted to the tenor of certain varieties of composition. 
Sounds have, in many respects, a correspondence with our 
ideas, partly natural, and partly iJie effect of artificial asso- 
ciations. Hence, any one modulation continued impresses a 
certain character on style. Sentences constructed with the 
Ciceronian swell are appropriate to what is grave, impor- 
tant, or magnificent ; for this is the tone which such senti- 
ments naturally assume : but they suit no violent passion, 
no eager reasoning, no familiar address. These require 
sentences brisker, easier, and more abrupt. No one current 
of sounds, therefore, will be found appropriate to different 
compositions, or even to different parts of the same produc- 
tion. To use the same cadence in an oration and letter 
would be as absurd as to set the words of a tender love- 
song to the air of a stately march. There is thus much 
room for taste and judgment in forming such combinations 
of words as are suited to the subject under consideration. 

§ 384. Not only is a general correspondence of the cur- 
rent of sound with that of thought to be maintained in com- 
position, but, in particular cases, the words, either by their 
length, their rapidity of movement, or some other peculiarity, 

% 88S. What is the higheit kind of haimony ? Under what two heads do w« 
consider the adaptation of sound to sense ? 

S 388. To what are certain currents of sound adapted ? Bzplain the reason. 
What is the result of continuing any one modulation T To what are sentences 
constructed with the Ciceronian swell appropriate i To what are thej nnsoited f 
In what, then, is there much room for taste and Judgment f 

S 384. How may words be made to resemble the sense ? In what department of 
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may be made to resemble the sense with the happiest effect. 
This can sometimes be accomplished in prose, but is to be 
looked for chiefly in poetry, where inversions and other 
licenses give us a greater command of sound* 

The sounds of words are employed for representing, chiefly, 
three classes of objects : first, other sounds ; secondly, differ- 
ent kinds of motion ; thirdly, the passions of the mind. 

The simplest variety of this kind of Harmony is the 

imitation, by a proper choice of words, of striking sounds 

which we wish to describe ; such as the noise of waters, or 

the roaring of winds. 

This imitation ia not difficult No great degree of art is required in 
a poet, when he is describing sweet and soft sounds, to use words that 
' are composed principally of liquids and Towels, and therefore glide easily 
along; or, when he is speaking of harsh noises, to throw together a 
number of rough syllables of difficult pronunciation. This is, in fact, 
no more than a continued ontnnatopceia, a rhetorical figure already de- 
fined ; it is simply carrying mit a principle which has operated in the 
formation of many words in our language. In common conversation we 
speak of the wJMUng of winds, the «AricA; of the eagle, the whocp of the 
Indian, the hua of insects, and the hiss of serpents. These sounds we 
express respectively by articulate sounds which resemble them ; and this 
is just what the poet seeks to do, only at greater length, and by combi> 
nations instead of individual words. 

The first two examples are passages from Paradise Lost, representing 
respectively the sounds made by the unclosing of the gates of Hell, and 
the opening of the portals of Heaven. Observe how admirably these 
sentences are adapted, each to its subject ; how harsh the one, how har- 
monious the other : — 

" On a sudden, open fly. 
With impetuous recoil and jarring sound, 
The infernal doors ; and on their hinges grate 
Harsh thunder.*** 

" Heaven opened wide 
Her ever-dnring gates, harmonious sound. 
On golden hinges taming.** 

•omposition, chiefly, Is this beauty to he looked for, and why f What three 
dasees of objects are oftenest thns represented by sounds ? What is the simplest 
variety of this kind of hannony t How may sweet and soft sounds be represent 
edt How, harsh noises? What figure is thus carried out? Give examples of 
words formed in imitation of the sounds which they denote. What do the first 
two examples represent? How do they compare with each other? What poet. 
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None knew better than Pope the elRKt of this higher Und of Her. 

mony. He thus, in the Odyssey (iri., 449), represents the sound of a 

bow-string :— 

** The string, let fly, 
2%MM0«tf ihort and thorps Uke the ■hrlll iwanow^s cry.** 

80, hi his niad (xziiL, 146^ he fanitates the noise of axes and fiUlmg 

•aks: — 

** Loud foonds the axe, redoahttog atrokee on strokes. 
On all tkies loiind tlie forest liiiris her oaks 
Headtong. Deep edioliig groan the thickets brown, 
Then, ruMng^ croafefla^, erssMn^, ttwMlw* dowmy 

The roaring of a wliirlpool he describes in the following tenns : — 

^ Dire Scylla tlierea scene of honor forms. 
And here Charybdis Alls the deep with storms ; 
When the tide rashes from her rumbling caves, 
Tk$ rough rodtroar$; tumuUuoui boil the wares.** 

In allnsion to the rery subject before ns, — L e. making the sound, in 
poetry, resemble the sense, — the same author g^res a precept, and strik- 
ingly illustrates it, in a single line : — 

** Bat, when kmd saigee hwh the sounding shore, 
Tkt hoar$e rough term ekouUt Ukt ihe torraU roar.** 

In the seoond place, the sound of words is often em- 
ployed to imitate motion, whether swift or slow, violent or 
gentle, equable or interrupted. Though there is no natural 
affinity between sound and motion, yet in the imagination 
they are closely connected, as appears from the relatioa sub- 
sisting between music and dancing. 

Long syllables naturally give the impression of slow and difficult 
motion, as in these lines of Pope : — 

** A needless Alexandrine ends the song ; 

That, Oka a wounded endke, drage Ue dow length akmg.'^ 
** Just writes to make his barrenness appear, 

And Hrains/tom hard-bound braina eight Unte a yeurJ* 

A succession of short syllables containing but few consonants de- 
notes rapid motion, as in the last of the following lines from Cowley, 



hi particular, has attained this higher kind of harmony? Bepeat the lines in 
which he represents the sound of a bow-string ; those in which he imitates the 
noise of axes and Ikning oaks ; those in which he describes the roaring of a 
whirlpool ; those in which he allndes to the subject under consideration. 

What is the second TSriety of this kind of harmony r What is said of the con- 
nection between sonnd and motion ? How is the Impression of slow and diill* 
colt motion oooTeyedt ninstrate this ftom Pope. How is rapid motion do- 
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which Johnson says, as an example of representadye yersification, ** per- 
haps no other English line can equal '\ 

** He who defers this work fh>m day to day. 
Does on a river^s bank expecting stay, 
Till the whole stream that stopped him shall he gone,— 
Which rvitf, oncf, tu U rmuy forewr shall run on,^^ 

Pope furnishes an example of easy metrical flow, which admirably 
Tc presents the gentle motion of which he speaks :-* 

" Soft Is the strain when Zephyr gently blows, 
And the smooth stream in smoother numbers Jtows,*^ 

A sudden calm at sea is well painted in the following lines : — 

** Then the shroods drop ; 
The downy feather, od the cordage himg, 
If oves not : the flat sea shines like yellow gold 
Fused in the fire, or like the marble floor 
Of some old temple wide.** 

Sounds are also capable of representing the emotions 
and passions of the mind : not that there is, logically speak- 
ing, any resemblance between the two ; but inasmuch as dil^ 
ferent syllabic combinations awaken certain ideas, and may 
thus predispose the reader's mind to sympathy with that 
emotion on which the poet intends to dwell Ofthis,Dryden^s 
Ode on St Cecilia's Day is a striking exemplification ; as, 
also, is Collins's Ode on ^ The Passions "• An extract or two 
fix>m the latter poem will sufficiently illustrate th& subject; 
it will be observed that the words, the metre, and the 
cadence, admirably correspond with the emotion in each case 
depicted: — 

**Next Anger roshed, his eyes on Are, 

In lightnings owned his secret stings ; 
Jbi one rode clash he strack the lyre. 

And swept with harried hand the stringv/* 

** With woefhl measures wan Despair- 
Low snllen soaods his grief begniled ; 
A solemn, strange, and mingled air, 
'Twas sad by fits, by starts Hwas wild t " 

noted? Quote, In iltastiatlon, a line trom Cowley, highly commended by John* 
■on. Qaote a oonplet of Pope^s, which represents gentle motion. Bepeat the ex' 
ample In which a sodden calm at sea is described. What else are soonds capable 
of representing? Bzplain how this Is possible. What poems alford examples ? 
Bepeat the passages quoted from Colllna^s Ode, and show bow the somid corre- 
sponds with the emotton denoted. 
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"Bat thoo, O Hope, with eyes eo Mr, 

What WM thy delighted measure f 

BtUl it whlapeied promiaed pleaanre. 
And hade the lovelf loeiiea at dtotanoe liafl I 

Stin woald her touch the atialn prolong, 
And from the rocks, the woods, the vale. 

She called on Bcho atUl throvgh aO her song; 
And where her sweetest theme she chose, 

A soft meponslye roice was heard at every dose. 
And Hope, enchanted, smiled, and waved her golden hairl** 



LESSON LXII. 

BXBBCISB OK HABMOKT. 

CoBBBCT the following sentenoes aooordiog to the rules 
for the promotion of Hannonj : — 

1. No mortal author, in the ordinary fate and vicissitude of things, 
knows to what use his works, whatever they are, may, some ^une or 
other, be applied (8 881). 2. It is likewise urged that there are, by 
computation, in this Kingaom, above ten thousand parsons, whose reve- 
nues, added to those of my Lords the Bishops, would suffice to maintain, 
at their present rate of living, half a million, if not more, poor men. 8. 
Study to unite with firmness gentle pleasing manners (§ 878)l 4. He 
was mortifyiogly rebuked for the mischievousness of his behavior. 5. 
There are no persons, or, if there are any, assuredly they are few in 
number, who have not, at some time of life, either directly or indirectly, 
with or without consciousness on their part, been of service to their fel- 
low-creatures, or at least a portion of them. 6. Thou rushedst into the 
midst of the conflict and swervedst not. 7. I have just made arrange- 
ments /or /onoare&'f^/cmr bales of goods. 8. A mild child is liked bet- 
ter than a wild child. 9. St Augustine lived holily and godlily. 10. 
Notwithstanding the barefacedness of his conduct, we could not help 
pitying the miserableness of his condition.* 11. The slow horse that 
keeps on his course may beat the fast horse that stops to eat or sleep b^ 
the way (g 878). 12. It is he that has committed Uie deed, at least ac- 
cessorily. 13. Sobermindedness and shamefacedness are by some con- 
sidered evidences of virtue. 14. Generally speaking, a prudent genera] 
will avoid a general engagement unless his forces are equal in bravery 
and discipline to those of his opponent 16. This is distinctly stated in 
an encyclical letter of that age. 16. Energy, industry, temperance, and 
handiness, recommend mechimics. 17. Hydrophobia (whic^ is d^ved 
from two Greek words, meaning y«8r o/toaierf and is so called from the 
aversion to that element which it produces in human patients suflforing 
from its attack, though it seldom causes a similar aversion in the ammal 
from whose bite it originates) sometimes does not display itself for 
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months after the poison has been received into the ejstem. 18. To two 
tunes I have made up my mind never to listen. 19. Days, weeks, and 
months, pass by ; the rocks shall waste and man shall turn to dust. 20i 
In an analogous case, this might be different. 21. Should liberty con- 
tinue to be abused, as it has been for some time past, (and, though dem- 
agogues may not admit it, yet sensible and observing men will not deny 
that it has been) the people will seek relief in despotism or in emigra* 
tion. 22. We should carefully examine into, and candidly pass judgment 
on, our faults. 28. In a few years, the hand of industry may change the 
face of a country, so that one who was familiar with it may be unable to 
recognize it as that which he once knew ; but many generations must 
pass before any change can be wrought in the sentiments or manners of 
a people cut off from intercourse with the rest of the world, and thereby 
confined to the sphere of their own narroif experience (g 880). 24. 
Confident as you are now in your assertions, and positive as you are in 
your opinions, the time, be assured, approaches, when things and men 
will appear in a different light to you. 25. Some chroniclers^ by an inju- 
dicious use of familiar phrases, express themselves tiUily, 26. The scene 
ia laid an an tnland lake. 



LESSON LXIII. 

UNITY, 

(§ 385. Thb last essential property of a good style is 
Unity ; wbicl/oonsists ijL the restriction of a sentence to 
one leading propositionJiodified only by such accessories 
as are materially and oosely connected with it. ") The very 
nature of a sentence implies that it must contain but one 
proposition. It may, indeed, consist of parts; but these 
must be so bound together as to convey to the mind the im- 
pression of one fetct, and one alone. 

§ 386. The first requirement of Unity is, that during the 
course of the sentence the scene and the subject be changed 
as little as possible. The reader must not be hurried by 

S 886. What 1b the last essential property of a good style ? In wbat does unity 
consist f What does the nature of a sentence imply f If it consists of parts, 
what must be their character? 

S 886. What is,the first requirement of unity f What is the effect of sadden 
transitions in a sentence ftrom place to place or from person to person 7 niub- 
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sudden transitiQns from plaoe to place, or from persoa to 
person. One leading subject at a time is enough for the 
mind to contemplate ; when more are introduced, the atten- 
tion is distracted, the Unity destroyed, and the impressioa 
weakened. This, it will be seen, is the effect in the follow- 
ing sentence, which contains no less than four subjects, — 
fiiends^ fo«, ij who [that is, passeng^n]. Obsenre how a 
slight change in the construction gets rid of two of the sub- 
jects and thus insures the Unity of the sentence : — 

^ Mt (Hendfl turned back after we reached the yeesd, on board of 
which I was received with kindness by the passengers, who vied with 
ea(di other in showing me attention.'* 

Correded. — " My friends having tamed back after we reached the 
vessel, the passengers received me on board with kindness, and vied 
with each other in showing me attention." 

§ 387. A second rule is, do not crowd into one sentence 
things that have no connection. 

This rule is violated hi the followhig passage : — ^ Archbishop Tillot- 
son died in tUs year. He was exceedingly bdoved both by Kmg Wil- 
liam and Queen Mary, who nominated Dr. Tennison, Bishop of Lincoln, 
to succeed lum." Who, from the bepnuing of this sentence, would ex- 
pect such a conclusion ? When we are told that he was loved by the 
king and queen, we naturally look for some proof of this alSbction, or at 
least something connected with the main proposition; whereas we are 
suddenly informed of Dr. Tennison^s nomination in his place. To cor- 
rect such an error, we must remove the discordant idea, and embody it, 
if it is essential that It be presented, in a ^stinct sentence : — ^ He was 
exceedingly beloved by King William and Queen Mary. Dr. Tenmson, 
Bishop of Lincoln, was nominated to succeed him.^ 

The following sentence, from a translation of Plutarch, is still worse. 
Speaking of the Greeks, under Alexander, the author says : — 

'' Their march was through an uncultivated country, whose savage 
inhabitants fared hardly, having no other riches than a breed of lean 
sheep, whose flesh was rank and unsavory, by reason of their conUnual 
feeding upon searfish." 

Here the scene is changed again and again. The march of the 

tiate this with a sentence containing four suhjects, and show bow the ftMilt may 
be corrected. 

$ 897. What is the second rule Ibr the pretervation of unity t Repeat a pas- 
sage in which it is yiolated. Show wherein the error lies, and correct it. Glvt 
the anbstaiMse of the passage quoted firom a translation of Plutarch. What Is ob- 
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Greeks, the descriptioii of the inhabitants through whose country they 
trayetled, the account of their sheep, and the reason why these anunals 
made unsayory food, form a medley which can not fail to be distasteful 
in the highest degree to an intelligent reader. 

A violation of this rule is fatal to Unity even in periods 

of no great length, as is apparent from the examples just 

given ; in sentences unduly protracted, however, there is a 

still greater liability to err in this particular. The involved 

style of Clarendon furnishes numerous examples. Nor does 

he stand alone ; many of the old writers are, in this respect, 

equally faulty. From Shaffcesbury we shall quote a sentence 

in point. He is describing the effect of the sun in the frozen 

regions ; beginning with this orb as his prominent subject, 

he soon proceeds to certain monsters and their exploits; 

whence, by an unexpected and unaccountable transition, he 

suddenly brings man into view, and admonishes him at some 

length as to his religious duties. The only way to correct 

such an involved period as this, is to break it up into several 

smaller sentences : — 

**' It breaks the icy fetters of the main, where vast sea-monsters pierce 
through floating islands, with arms which can withstand the crystal 
rock ; whilst others, who of themselves seem great as islands, are by 
their bulk alone armed against all but man; whose superiority over 
creatures of such stupendous size and force, should make him mindful 
of his privilege of reason, and force him humbly to adore the great com- 
poser of these wondrous frames, and the author of his own superior 
wisdom.'* 

It may be contended that, in passages like the above, punctuation 
will bring out the meaning by showing the relation between the various 
parts ; and that, therefore, if commas, semicolons, and colons, are prop- 
erly used, a violation of Unity may be tolerated. It is true that punc- 
tuation does much to remedy even faults as gross as those in the last 
paragraph ; but it must be rem^ibered that the points it employs do 
not make divisions of thought, but merely serve to mark those already 
existing, and are therefore proper only when they correspond with the 
latter. Let those who think that a proper distribution of points will 

Jeetknable In it? In what tBentenoes is a want of onity most likely to occarf 
Wboae long and intricate periods ftunista examples ? From whom is a sentence 
In point quoted t Give its substance. What mistaken view do some take with 
Kpspect to tbe correction of sentences deflciont in unity, by means of punctoa- 
lloi) f 0lK>w wliy fUs view is miatakon. 
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nuika op for the want <»f tTidty, try the experimoit in the last example. 
The ideas it contains are eo foreign to each otlier that we must have at 
least three distinct sentences to express them properij ; yet it is evident 
that, as the members now stand, periods between them are inadmissible, 
on account of the closeness of their ccmneotion. 

§388. In the thiid place, a regard for UnilyrequiTes that 
we avoid long parentheses. We have already alluded to 
their effect as prejudicial to Qeamess, Strength, and Har- 
mony. In the old writers they are of frequent occurrence, 
and constitute so palpable a fuilt that in later times it has 
been thought the safest coarse to reject parentheses of every 
kind. Passages in whidi they occur, must be divided into 
as many sentences as there are leading propositions. 

ExAXPUL— The quicksilver mines of Idria, in Austria, (which were 
discovered in 1797, by a peasant, who, catching some water from a 
spring, found the tub so heavy that he could not move it, and the bot- 
tom covered with a shining substance which turned out to be mercury) 
yield, every year, over three hundred thousand pounds of that valuable 
metal. 

CarreeUd, — ^The quicksilver mines of Idria, in Austria, were ^cov- 
ered by a peasant in 1797. Catching some water from a spring, he found 
the tub so heavy that he could not move it, and the bottom covered with 
a shining substance which turned out to be mercury. Of this valuable 
metal, the mines in question yield, every year, over three hundred thoa« 
gaud pounds. 

EXERCISE. 

Ck>rrect the following sentences so that their Unity may 
be pree^erved, altering the punctuation as may be required 
by the changes made : — 

1. The usual acceptation takes profit and pleasure for two different 
things, and not only calls the followers or votaries of them by the several 
names of busy and idle men, but distinguishes the faculties of the mind 
that are conversant about them ; calling the operations of the first, wis- 
dom; and of the other, wit;*— which is a Saxon word, lued to express 
what the Spaniards and Italians call tf^ento, and the French, e^arity both 
from the Latin : though I think wit more particularly signifies that of 
poetry, as may occur in remarks on the Rumc language.-— Sia William 
Tbmple. 2. To this succeeded that lioentiousness which entered with 
the Restoration, and from infecting our religion and morals fell to cor« 
Tupt our language ; which last was not likely to be much improved by 
those who at that time made up the court <Kf King Cliarles the Second ; 
^ther such as had followed him in his banishment, or who had been al- 



S 888. What Is the third rale r What Is the effect of kmg parantfaeees ? 
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togeiher eoaTenant in the dialect of these fanatio times ; or youog men 
who had been educated in the same country ; so that the court, which 
used to be ^e standard of correctness and propriety of speech, was then, 
and I tlunk has ever since continued, the worst school in England for 
that accomplishment ; and so will remain, till better care be taken in the 
education of our nobility, that they may set out in the world with some 
foundation of literature, in order to qualify them for patterns of polite- 
ness, — SwiR. 8. We left Italy with a fine wind, which continued three 
days ; when a violent storm drove us to the coast of Sardinia, which is 
free from all kinds of poisonous and deadly herbs, except one ; which 
resembles parsley, and which, they say, causes those who eat it to die 
3f laughing. 4. At Coleridge^s table we were introduced to Count 
Frioli, a foreigner of engaging manners and fine conversational powers, 
who was killed the following day by a steamboat explosion. 5. The lion 
is a noble animal, and has been known to live fifty years in a state of 
confinement. 6. Haydn (who was the son of a poor wheelwright,' and ia 
best known to us by a noble oratorio called ** The Creation", which he is 
said to have composed after a season of solemn prayer for divine assist- 
ance) wrote fine pieces of music when he was no more than ten years 
old. *!, The famous poisoned valley of Java (which, as Mr. Loudon, a 
recent traveller in that region, informs us, is twenty miles in length and 
is filled with skeletons of men and birds ; and into which it is said that 
the neighboring tribes are in the habit of driving criminals, as a conven- 
lent mode of executing capital punishment) has proved to be the crater 
of an extinct volcano, in which carbonic acid is generated in great quan< 
tities, as in the Grotto del Cane at Naples. 8. The Chinese women are 
for the most part industrious ; and use, as embellishments of their beauty, 
paint, false hair, oils, and pork fat. 9. London, which is a very dirty 
city, has a population of more than three millions. 10. We next took 
the cars, which were filled to overflowing, and brought us to a landing, 
where a boat was in waiting that looked as if it were a century old ; but 
which, while we were examining its worm-eaten sides, put off at a rate 
which soon showed us that its sailing qualities were by no means con- 
temptible, and taught us the practical lesson that it is unsafe to judge of 
the merits of a thing by its external appearance. 
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THB FOBMING OF 6TYLB. 

§ 389. As we have now considered the various kinds of 
style, and the essential properties which should be preserved 
in them all, it may not be out of place to add a few practi- 
cal suggestions respecting the best mode of forming a char- 
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aoteristio maimer of ezpressiiig one^s thoughts Whether 
a young compoeer's style is to be ocmoise or diffuse, simple 
or labored, nervous or feeble, will depend, of course, in a 
great measure, on the bent of his mind when he shall have 
attained mature years ; but, as it is necessary to begin com- 
posing at an early age, it is unsafe to trust to the vicissi- 
tudes of natural temperament, and run the risk of contract- 
ing bad habits, which, when discovered, it may be hard to 
lay aside. These difficulties it is best to avoid by employ- 
ing, from the outset, such aids as reason and experience rec- 
ommend. The object in so doing is not to sacrifice nature 
to art, to restrain the flow of genius, or to destroy individu- 
ality of manner : but, on the other hand, to promote the 
healthy development of this individuality; to modify its ex- 
travagances, suppress those of its features which are objeo- 
tionable, and cultivate with the utmost care such as are 
meritorious and pleasing. 

§ 390. In the first place, give careful and earnest thought 
to the subfect about which f/ou propose to write. 

Though at first sight this may seem to have little to do with the for- 
mation of style, the relation between the two is in reality extremely close. 
Before we have oarselTes obtained a full, clear, and decided view of a 
subject, we can not hope to communicate such an impression of it to 
others. The habit of writing without first having distinct ideas of what 
we intend to say, will inevitably produce a loose, confused, and slovenly, 
style. 

§ 391. Secondly, compose frequently. Rules are of ser- 
vice, but they are not intended to take the place of practice. 
Nothing but exercise will give &cility of composition. 

§ 392. In the third place, compose slowly and with care. 
It is to hasty and careless writing that a bad style may gen- 

% 889. On what will the characteristics of a yoong compoeer^s 8tyle, In a great 
measure, depend f What is said of the necessity of using aids in the formation 
of style r What is the object in so doing r 

I aoo. What is the first mie relating to the ftmnation of style f What Is said 
of the oonnection between style and thought f What will inevitably result from 
writing without having dlstiuct ideas of what we intend to say ? 

S 381. What is the second role f 
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erally be traced* Faidts are thus contracted, which it will 

coat infiuite trouble to unlearn. 

Quintiliaa (bk, x., ch. 8) alludes to this point in the following 
terms : — ^ I exymn that such as are beginning the practice of composi- 
tion write slowly and with anxious deliberation. Their great object, at 
first, should be to write as well as possible ; practice will enable them to 
write quickly. By degrees, matter wUl offer itself still more readily; 
words will be at hand ; composition wiU flow ; every thing, as in the ar. 
Tsngement of a well-ordered fSsmiily, wiU present itself in its proper plac& 
The sum of th& whole is this: by hasty composition we shall never ac- 
quire the art of composing well; by writing well, we shall soon be able 
to write speedily." 

§ 393. Fourthly, revise carefuEiy. Nothing is more 

necessary to what is written, or more important to the 

writer. "Condemn,*' says Horace, in his Epistle to the 

Pisos, V. 292-294, ** condemn that poem which many a day 

and many a blot have not corrected, and castigated ten 

times to perfect accuracy." 

Even the most experienced writers are apt to commit oversights, for 
which revi»on is the only remedy. If we put aside what has been writ- 
ten till the expressions we have used are forgotten, and then review our 
work with a cool and critical eye, as if it were the performance of an- 
other, we shall discern many imperfections which at first were overlooked. 
This is the time for pruning away redundancies ; for seeing that the parts 
of sentences are correctly arranged and connected by the proper parti- 
cles ; for observing whether the requirements of grammar are strictly 
complied with ; and for bringing style into a consistent and effective form. 
Disagreeable as this labor of correction may be, all must submit to it who 
would attain literary distinction, or even express their thou^ts with or- 
dinary propriety and force. A Uttie practice will soon create a critical 
taste, and render the work, if not pleasant, at least easy and tolerable. 

§"394. In the fifth place, B^budy the style of the best avr 
ihors. Notice their peculiarities ; observe what gives eflFect 

% 803. What is the third rale ? To what is a bad style generally traceable? 
What la Qnintiliui*8 advice on this point? 

% 808. What is the fourth role? What does Horace say on this point? Be- 
flcribe the most effective method of revising. To what, in this process, must the 
author^s attention be directed? What is said of the necessity of this labor of 
correctioD? 

% S04. What la the fifth rale? Explain what is meant by this. What is said 
14 
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to their writiiigs ; compare one with another; and, in compos- 
vag^ endeavor to avoid their faults and imitate their beauties. 

No servile imitatioii \b here recommended. This is in the hi^est de- 
gree dangeroos, generally resulting in stiflhess and ardfioiality of manner, 
and a lack of sdf-oonfidence, which Is fktal to success in composition. 
Aroid adopting a fayorite author's peculiar phrases or constructions. *' It 
Is hiilnitely better,** says Blair, ^ to have something that is our own, 
though of moderate beauty, than to affect to shine in borrowed ornaments, 
which will, at last, betray the utter poverty of our genius.** Modifying 
our style by assimilating it to one wUch we particulariy admire, or which 
the world has stamped with its approval, is quite a different tiling from 
laying aside our own individuality entirely, to adopt another's, which we 
have but a slight chance of being able to maintain. 

No exercise is lilcely to aid us more in acquiring a good style than to 
translate frequently from the writings of some eminent English author 
into our own words ; to take, for instance, a page of Addison or Gold- 
smith, and, having read it over until we have fully mastered the meaning, 
to Uy aside the book and attempt to reproduce the passage from memory. 
A comparison of what we have written with the oripnal will then show 
us in what the faults of our style consist, and how we may correct them ; 
and, among the different modes of expresshig the same thought, will en- 
able us to perceive which is the most beaatifiiL 

§ 395. Avoid such mannerism <u would prevent you 
from adapting your etyle to your subfect and to the eapao- 
ity of tJioee you address. Keep the object proposed in 
view, and let your mode of expression be strictlj consbtent 
therewith. Nothing is more absurd than to attempt a florid, 
poetical style, on occasions when it is our business only to 
reason ; or to speak with elaborate i)omp of expression, be- 
fore persons to whom such magnificence is unintelligible. 

tflSCSLLANEOUS EXSBCISS ON THE ESSENTIAL PE0PEETIS8 Of 8TTLS. 
In the following sentences, make such corrections as are 
required by the rules for Purity, Propriety, Precision, Clear- 
ness, Strength, Harmony, and Unity : — 

Of serrlle Imitation t What does Blair naj on this sabject t Show the difterence 
between a nerrile Imitatioii and the coarse here advised. What ezerdse Is likely 
to aid OB T 

S 896. What is the last rale, relating to the adaptation of the style to the sob 
Ject ? What advice is giyen on this head f 
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1. Misfortunes never arriw singly, but crowd upon us en masse when 
we are least able to resist them. 2. A [peaceable, or peaceful ?] yalley ; 
— a [peaceable, or peaceful ?] disposition. 3. I decline accepting of the 
situation. 4. Petrarch was much esteemed by his countrymen, who, even 
at the present day,' mention with reverence ^ poet of Vaueltue and the 
inventor of the sonnei, 5. This is so; and so cruel an [act, or action ?] has 
rarely been heard of. 6. The lad can not leave his father ; for, if he 
should leave him^ he would die. Y. The works of art receive a great ad- 
vantage fix>m the resemblance which they have to those of nature, be- 
cause here the similitude is not only pleasant, but the pattern is perfect. 
8. A Mend exaggerates a man's virtues ; one loAo is hostile endeavors to 
magnify his crimes (§ 874). 0. This is not a principle that we can act 
on and adhere to, 10. Diana of the Ephesians is great. 1 f . We do Uiings 
fi^equently that we repent of aftenrards. 12. Great and rich men owe 
much to chance, which gives to one what it takes from others. 18. There 
are ihose who allow thdr envy of those who are more fortunate than them- 
selves to get the better of inem to such an extent that ^ley try to injure 
ihem all they can. 14. [Classic, or classi(»d ?] and English school ; — a 
[classic, or classical ?] statue. 16. Running out to see wheUier there 
was a new hneuie^ which the hoaUeur of the new governor rendered very 
platmbiey I came within an ace of being done for, 16. They attempted to 
remain incog, 17. If a man have little merit, he had need have much 
modesty. 18. The laws of nature are truly what Lord Bacon styles his 
aphorisms, — laws of laws. Civil laws are always imperfect, and often false 
deductions ftom them, or applications of them ; nay, they stand, in many 
mstances, in direct opposition to ihem, 19. Being content with deserving 
a triumph, he refused titie honor of it, 20. That temperamental dignotions, 
and coi]gectures of prevalent humors, may be collected from spots in our 
nails, we are not averse to concede. 21. It can not be impertinent or 
ridiculous, therefore, in such a country, whatever it might be in the Abbot 
of St. ReaPs, which was Savoy, I think ; or in Peru, under the Incas, 
where Garcilasso de la Vega says it was lawful for none but the nobility 
to study — ^for men of all degrees to instruct themselves in those a£Eairs 
wherein they may be actors, or judges pf those that act, or controllers of 
those that judge. 22. Hie moon was casting a pale light on the numer- 
ous graves that were scattered before me, as it peered above the horizon 
when I opened the little gate of the church-yard. 28. This work, having 
been fiercely attacked by critics, he proposes for the present to lay aside. 
24. Men look with an evil eye upon the good that is in others, and think 
that their reputation obscures them, and that their commendable qualities 
do stand in their light ; and therefore they do what they can to cast a 
cloud over them, that the bright shining of their virtues may not obscure 
ihem, 25. In this uneasy state, both of his public and private life, Cicero 
was oppressed by a new and cruel affliction, the death of his beloved 
daughter, Tullia, which happened soon idler her divorce from Dolabella, 
whose manners and humors were entirely disagreeable to her, 26. The 
erroneous judgment of parents concerning the conduct of schoolmasters, 
has crushed the peace of many an ingenious man who is engaged in the 
care of youth ; and paved the way to the ruin of hopeful boys. 27. The 
^scontented man (as his spleen irritates and sours his temper, and leads 
him to discharge its venom on all with whom he stands connected) is 
never found without a great share of malignity. 28. We have been 
ehofused out of our rights by these clod-polls and blackguards, 29. As no 
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one U free from ikiilta» bo few wuit i^ood qnefitiee (g 878). 80. No num 
of ftdwg oan look upon the Qiotaii^ witlioui/MKM an anoliofi of grandeur. 
81. The mtnmatvMm of manv tradesmen leads them to speak derogaiori/if 
of their neighboFS. 82. With Cioero*s lortfingB, it is riffkt that young di- 
vines shodd be cooTersant; hot they should not siye them the prefer- 
ence to Demosthenes, who, by many degrees, excelfed the other ; at Itagt 
OM am araior, 88. After he has faifthed his dementary stadiea, whidb 
will disoipline his mind, and fit it for the porsoit of more advanced 
branches, I advise him to commence with the ancient langoagea, which 
will, by easy stages, prepare him for the aoquisition of the modem 
tongues ; whence he may with propriety proceed to the oareftil study of 
thehigher departments of mathematics and belles-lettres, which form an 
important part of every scholar's education. 84. Soi^ were the prudence 
and energy of Cicero's course during this critical state of aflhirs, that hia 
countrymen overlooked his «c(^-«mMttalMM, and vied with each oth» in 
testifymg their respect to ^' the father of his country ". 85. He uaed to 
im many expressions, wUch, thou^ im^/W^ ate not ti«Ma2^it«0(4 and have 
not come into general ««. 



LESSON LXV. 

OBITI 



§ 396. 2>^ni^ton.-^[]!riticisin (from the Gieek tpivo^ 1 
judge) may be defined as the art of judging with propriety 
oonceming any object or oombinatioiir of objects. 1 In the 
more limited signification in which it is generally used, its 
province is confined to literature, philology, and the fine arts, 
and to subjects of antiquarian, sdentifio, or historical, investi- 
gation. In this sense, eyeiy branch of literary study, as weU 
as each of the arts, has its proper cntidsm. 

§ 397. HiUea, — ^It is criticism that has developed the 
rules and principles of Rhetoric. As was remariced when 
we first entered on the study of this subject, its rules are 
not arbitrary, biit have been deduced firom a careful exami- 

1 888. From wbat is the term eriUeUm derived? What does It signiiy f Ai 
generany used, to what is it oonllned f 

S 807. How have th« rales and principles of ihetoric been dev^oped f What 
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nation of those great productions which have been admired 

as beautiful in every age. Nor has beauty been the sole ob* 

ject of the critic's search. Truth, paji^icularlj in history and 

the sciences, it has been his province not only to seek out, 

but^ when found, to use as a baJUince in weighing the objects 

on whidi he passes judgment. XP ^e office of cyitadsm, there- ^^ 

fore,, is, first to establish the essenfla T ideas w hictia ns w^to ^^^^ff 

gva^^ooltSe pSpm o^^^^i)^^ lEe "^u e m eac& ^^S^h^^^gc 

of s tu(^; andn^t to point out, by reference to these ideas^^^^^^ 

the exceuendes Or deficiencies of individual works, according 

as they approadi, or vaiy £com, the staDdiard in question/} 

ThtiB, historical criticism teaches qs to distiiiguish the true from the 
false, or the probable from the improbable, in historical works ; scien- 
tific criticism has in view the same object in each respective line of sci- 
' ence : literary criticism, in a genera^ sense, investigates the merits and 
demerits of style or diction, according to the recdved standard of excel- 
lence in every language ; while, in poetry and the arts, it develops the 
prindples of that more refineJd and exquisite sense of beauty which forms 
the ideal model of perfection in each. 

§ 398. JRdostion between its ancient and its present char* 

custer. — Criticism originated among the Greeks and Romans 

at an early day, and "vhs carried by them to a high degree 

of perfection. Aristotle, Dionysius Halicamasseus, and 

Longinus, among the former, and, among the latter, Cicero 

and Quintilian, did much towards awakening a critical taste 

in their respective countrjrmen ; enabling them to appreciate 

prc^ely of diction, and making them acquainted with those 

minute matters, which, however insignificant they may ap* 

pear, are essential to e£feotive composition. 

The classical critics, however, confined themselves mainly to that 
department of their art which has reference to the principles of beauty. 
Thdr sphere of knowledge being more limited than ours, their minds 

besides beauty has been tfie object of the crltlc^s search ? What, then, ts the 
office of criticism ? What does historical criticism teach us J What is the ob- 
ject of scientific criticism ? What, of Uteraiy criticism ? 

1 896. What is said of erlticism among the ancient Greeks and Romans f What 
antboTS are mentioned as distingoished in this department? What effect did 
their efforts produce on their conntrymon f To what did the classical critics con* 
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were more sedulously exercised in reflecting on their own perccption& 
Henoe the astonishing progress thej made in the fine arts; and hence, 
In literature, beauty of language and sentiment was their highest aim. 
Accordingly, the criUdsms of antiquity relate almost exclnsiyely to liter- 
ature and the arts ; and the term is, therefore, still confined, in lt« most 
popular signification, to those proyinces of research. 

The criticism of truth, which pertains chiefly to history and science, 
was of later origin ; but may be regarded as closely allied to the criti- 
cism of beauty, inasmuch as it is regulated by analogous principles, and 
minds which possess a high degree of judgment in the one are generally 
capable of forming right apprehenidons in the other. One principle, im- 
portant to be noted, is equally true of each: that, whether beauty or 
truth is the aim, extenrire knowledge of the subject, as wdl as education 
and practice, is necessary in the sound critic ; — ^yet knowledge alone is 
not sufllcient; the ability to discriminate and judge correctly is still 
more important, and this no knowledge, howerer great, can supply. To 
be acquainted with a rule, and to be able to apply it in difficult cases, 
are entirely different things. 

§ 399. Idterary Criticism. — ^We have here to do with 
eritidsm, onl j so fur as it pertains to the works of literature. 
The rules of good writing having been deduced in the manner 
above described, it is the business of the critic to employ 
them as a standard, by a judicious comparison with which he 
may distmguish what is beautiful and what is faulty in every 
performance. He must look at the sentiments expressed, 
and judge of their correctness and consistency ; be must 
view the performance as a whole, and see whether it clearly 
and properly embodies the ideas intended to be conveyed ; 
he must examine whether there is sufficient variety in the 
style, must note its beauties, and show, if it is susceptible 
of improvement, in what that improvement should consist; 
he must see whether the principles of syntax or riietoric are 
violated; and, finally, must extend his scrutiny even to the 

floe themselves ? How is the astonishing prog^ss of the ancients in the fine arts 
explained f In literature, what was their highest aim t Accordingly, to what 
did their criticisms relate ? To what does the criticism of trath chiefly refer r 
What is the connection between it and the criticism of heaaty f What impor- 
tant principle is equally true of both ? 

§ 80D. With what department of criticism have we here to dof Point out the 
Tarious duties of the literary critic. By what must he be guided ? To what 
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iDdividual words employed. And all this must be done with- 
out allowing prejudice to bias his decisions, or the desire of 
displaying his own knowledge to lead him from the legiti> 
mate pursuit of his subject. 

The critic must be guided by feeling as well as rules ; otherwise, his 
efforts will result in a pedantry as useless as it is distasteful. He should 
not, on account of minor imperfections, condemn, as a whole, a perform- 
ance which evinces in its author deep and correct feeling, or possesses 
other merits equally important He should carefully draw a distinction 
between what is good and what is bad, giving full credit for the one and 
showing how to correct the other. His criticisms should not be con* 
fined to little faults and errors, which no writer, however careful, has 
been able entirely to avoid. A true critic will rather dwell on excel- 
lencies than on imperfections ; will seek to discover the concealed beau- 
ties of a writer, and communicate to the world such things as are worthy 
of their observation. This, indeed, is a more difficult task, and involves 
a more delicate taste and a profounder knowledge, than indiscriminate 
fault-finding. As Dryden has justly remarked, 

*^ Errors, like straws, upon the snrfoce flow ; 
He who would search for pearls, mnat dive below.^* 

§ 400. Almse. — ^The most exquisite words and finest 
strokes of an author are those which often appear most ex- 
ceptionable to a man deficient in learning or delicacy of 
taste ; and it is these that a captious and undistinguishing 
critic generally attacks with the greatest violence. In this 
case, recourse is often had to ridicule. A little wit is capa- 
ble of making a beauty as well as a blemish the subject of 
derision. Though such treatment of an author may have its 
effect with some, who erroneously think that the sentiment 
criticised is ridiculous instead of the wit with which it is at' 
tacked, yet in the intelligent reader it will naturally produce 
indignation or disgust. 

should hlfl criticisms not he confined? On what will the tme critic dwell ? Is 
the discovery of beauties or defects the more difficult task? What conplet of 
Diyden^B illustrates this point ? 

{ 40O. What is said of an anthor^s most exquisite words and finest strokes? 
To what does the malicious critic often have recourse ? What is said of the use 
of wit or ridicule in criticism? What habit is a critic who indulges in ridicule 
apt to form ? How is pleasantry of this kind characterized ? 
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WImd, moreover, a critio freqneatly indulges in Bucb a coarse, he is 
vpi to find fault with erery thing against which he can bring this &Torite 
we^Km to bear ; and often censures a passage, not because there is any 
thing wrong in it, but merely from the fact that it alTords him an oppor- 
tunity of being merry at another's expense. Such pleasantry is unsea- 
sonable, as well as disingenuous and unfur. 

§ 401. Olgectiona. — ^The objection most oommonly urged 
against criticism is that it abridges the natural liberty of 
genius, and imposes sbaddes which are £atal to freedom oi 
thought and expression. This argument has been noticed 
before. It is sufficient here to saj that the cutting off of 
faults can not be caUed an abridgment of fireedom; or, if it 
can, it is well that such fireedom should be abridged. The 
reasonable auth(Nr is not unwilling to have his woric examined 
by the principles of good taste and sound understanding; 
andtfaisis all that the true critic proposes to da Theremay, 
indeed, be some unreasonable critics who carry their strict- 
ures to the verge of personal abuse ; but their violence gives 
no more ground for objectmg to healthy and proper criticism 
than the &ct that there are unsound reasoners affords for 
inveighing against all logic. 

A more specious objection is sometimes made, which is 
aimed particularly at the principles on which criticism is 
founded. These, it is charged, are arbitrary and untrue, be- 
cause it sometimes happens that what the critic condemns 
the public receive with approbation. Were this often the 
case, there would be ground to doubt whether the art of the 
critic, and indeed all the departments of rhetoric, are not 
resting on a false foimdation. Such instances, though very 
rare, do sometimes occur. It must be admitted that works 
containing gross violations of the rules of art have attained 
a general and even a lasting reputation. Such are the plays 
of Shakspeare, which, considered as dramatic poems, are 

1 401. What ia most commonly urged as an objection against criticism ? How 
Is this objection answered? What more specions objection is sometimes ad- 
vanced f What admission is made ? Explain how this fiftct ftimishes no aiga- 
xnent in fovor of the objector. Whose productions are instanced as having 
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iiT^gtilar in the highest degree. But it muBt be observed 
that thej have gained public admiration, not by their trans- 
gressions of the laws of critiGism, but in spite of such trans^ 
gressions. The beauties they possess, in points where they 
conform to the rules of art, are sufficient to overshadow their 
blemishes and inspire a degree of satbfikction superior to the 
disgust ansing from the latter. Shakspeare pleases, not by 
bringing the transactions of many years into one play, not 
by his mixtmre of tragedy and comedy in the same piece, 
nor by his strained thoughts and affected witticisms. These 
we regard as blemishes, traceable to the tone of the age in 
which he lived. But these fsiults are forgotten in his ani- 
mated and masterly representations of character, his lively 
descriptiom^ his striking and original conceptions, and above 
all his nice appreciation of the emotions and paissions of the 
human heart; beauties which true criticism teaches us to 
value no less than nature enables us to feeL 

We have not here the space for an example of extended 
criticism. Blair, whose lucid pen, correct taste, sound judg> 
ment) and extensive reading, eminently fitted him for the 
task, furnishes in his Lectures (xx.-xxiv.) several admirable 
papers on the style of Addison and Swift To these, the 
student who wishes specimens of critical writing extended 
to some length, will do well to refer. We here present a 
brief examination of two passages in which verbal criticism 
is exemplified. 

SPIOnONS OF VERBAL CRITIOISX. 

1. ** Man, ocmsldeTed in himself. Is a Tery helpless and a yery wretched being. 
Lannched alone on the sea of life, he would soon suffer shipwreck." 

We have here a proposition strikingly true, expressed in clear and 
forcible terms. The first word, *' man," is nniyersally employed by the 
best authors as an appeUative for the human race. " Man, considered in 
lumself," signifies, the human family viewed as individuals independent 
of each other. In this state, says the author, he is ** a very helpless 
bdng ". The term ** helpless *' here implies the want of power to succor 
himself: and it is evident that, if man were left to hunself in infancy. 



gained a world-wide popukrity in spite of their in^gularlties f To what is this 
popularity attributable f _ 
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he would perish; and that, If altogether detached from society in man- 
liood, it would be only with great difficulty that he could procure for 
himself either the comforts or the necessaries of Ufe. 

But man, ^ considered in himself^" is not only a very helpless, but 
also " a Yet J wretched being *\ It will be observed that additional em- 
pha^ is here ccmununicatM by the rq)etition of the article and the ad- 
verb. He is not merely a very helpless and wretched being, but " a yery 
helpless and a eery wretched be&g". The term ** Wretched" is gen- 
erally used as sjmonymous with unXcgi)py or nU»erabie; but, in this pas- 
sage, it expresses the meaning of the author more precisely than eitiber 
of these words would have done. Unhmnf may denote merely the un- 
easiness of a man who may be happy If he pleases ; the discontented are 
unhappy, because they thhik others more prosperous thim themselyes. 
Miserahle is i4>plied to persons whose minds are tormented by tiie stin^ 
of conscience, agitated by the violence of passion, or harassed by worl<Uy 
vexations ; and, accordingly, we say that wicked men are miserable. But 
" wretched *\ derived from the Saxon word for an exUe^ literally signifies 
easi away^ or abandon/Bd, Hence appears the proper application of the 
word in this sentence: man, if left to himself, mi^t indeed exist in a 
solitary state without being either unhappy or miserable, provided hia 
bodily wants were supphed; though he certainly would be a very 
^ wretched '* being, when deprived of all the comforts of social life, and 
all the endearments of friends and kindred. 

Having thus stated his proposition, the author illustrates it with a 
metaphor. The figure, though appropriate, is trite ; life has, from time 
immemorial, been compared to a sea, and man to a voyager. An origi- 
nal comparison, which a little thought could hardly have fieuled to sug- 
gest, would have been more striking and effective. 



% ** Bdncatlon is the most excellent endowment, as it enlarges the mind, pro- 
motes its powers, and renders a man estimable in the eyes of society.* 



«> 



This sentence, though it contains many pompous words, is a remark- 
able example of a style which lacks propriety. Education is not an 
** endowment " ; for an endowment is a natund gift, such as taste or 
imagination. Education does not ** enlarge" the "mind"; though it 
may, in a figurative sense, enlarge its capacities. Neither can it "pro- 
mote " the mental " powers " themselves ; but it may promote their im- 
provement. Nor does it follow, that, because a man has improved his 
mind by education, he is on that account " estimable ", esUem being pro- 
duced only by intrinsic worth ; but a good education may render a man 
retpeetable. The sentiment which the author intended to convey should 
have been expressed thus : " Education is the most excellent attainment, 
as it enlarges the capacities of the mind, promotes their improvement^ 
and renders a man respectable in &e eyes of society." 
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LESSON LXVI. 

HISCSLLANEOnS EXAMPLES FOB CBITICISM. 

Criticise the following extracts : 

Point out, the figures that occur, stating which are 
faulty, and why. Explain any violations of the essential 
properties of style. Name the elements of sublimity or 
beauty that you may find in any of the selections : — 

1. " Boll on, thou d«ep and dark blue ocean— roll ! 

Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in rain ; 
Man marks the earth with ruin — ^his control 

Stops with the shore. . . . 
Tkou glorious mirror, where the Almighty's form 

Glasses itself in tempests ; in all time, 
Calm or conrulsed — ^in breeze, or gale, or storm, 

Icing the pole, or in the torrid elime 
Dark-heaving ; — boundless, endless, and sublime. 

The image of Eternity — ^the throne 
Of the invisible ; even from out thy slime 

The monsters of the deep are made ; each zone 
Obeys thee ; thou goest forth, dread, fathomless, alone." — Btbom. 

2. " Here is a letter, lady; 
The paper as the body of my friend, 
And eveiy word in it a gapine wound. 

Issuing life-blood." — Mermant of Venice. 

8. It is difficult for him to speak three sentences together. — Life has 
no pleasanter aspect than to youth. — ^The date-palm wiU not fruit without 
its roots are well watered. — ^He obtained a situation of great profit in the 
beginning of his career — Hast thou no friend to set thy mind abroadit 
— Let us pass from the Stagyrite to the philosopher of Malmesbury. — 
Who was the letter directed to ? — ^The earth hath swallowed aU my hopes 
but she. — ^He went on in an unendurable strain. — ^Teach students to oare- 
fuUy scrutinize the sentiments advanced in tiie books they read. — ^More 
than a century transpired between these events. 

4. " As glorious 

As is the winged messenger from heaven, 

Unto the white upturned wondering eyes 
Of mortals, that fall back to gaze on him, 
When he bestrides the lazy pacing clouds. 
And sails upon the bosom of the air." — Romeo and Jviid, 

6. In some places, persons could not see to read common print in the 
open air for several hours together.*-The Grand Geyser erupts at long 
intervals. — Sailing on the sea of life, we are often in danger from the 
temptations around us. — ^It isn't worUi a nickel — ^Pons asinorum. — ^The 
toileUei of lee jeunes dames were ratnseanies.-^Kiuder good. — There is 
ha'rdly a railroad corporation in the Northwest whibh squeezes frOth (Be 
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fanner or the forwarder a toll which is augmented to meet the demands 
of an enormously inflated capital, which has not shared its spoils with 
the sharp lawyer who now prates so glibly about the pcostration of in- 
dustry, whose causes he has so largely contributed ta 

6. ^ Who has not heard of the Vale of Cashmere, 

With its roses the brightest that earth erer gave. 
Its temples, and grottos, and fountains as dear 

As the love-li|pted qres that hang orer thdr ware ? 
Oh t to see it at sunset, when warm o'er the Uk% 

Its splendor at parting a summer eve throws, 
Like a bride, full of bhudies, when lingering to take 

A last look of her mirror at night ere she goes." — JLalla JRookh. 

7. Giddy heights.-— Jocund rebecks. — Shallow fears. — ^Dawning hills. 
—Crimson October's beautifal decay. — ^Lire streets. — Peopled naries. — 
Unbridled rage.— Glowing eloquence. — Shuddering organ. — ^Bare-bosomed 
night. — ^Proud music. — Slumbering trees.-^Fiery temper.— Sleeping wayes. 
•—Whistling wind. — ^Winged words. — Golden dumber.— ^Eating cares. 

8. ** Look like the innocent flower, 

But be the serpent under it."— ifoeftdJL 

9. " How men will mock the himble bard who sings 

The andent glories of the sun-bom kings ; 

Like a young child with little hands outspread 

For fruit that glows abore a Rant's head."— iTd^uiclM. 

10. ** The charm dissoWes apace ; 
And as the morning steals upon the night, 
Melting the darkness, so their rising senses 
Begin to chase the ignorant fumes that mantle 
Their dearer reason." — TempesL 

11.— Her ypice is but the shadow of a sound. — Shine forth, thou 
star of poets t — ^The moonbeam kissed the holy pane. — ^A cat in gloves 
catches no mice. — ^The tears of penitence are the wine of angels. — ^That 
whidi starts upon stilts often ends upon cmtdies. — ^like a coy maiden. 
Ease, when courted most, farthest retires.— Where no wood is, there ^e 
fire goeth out ; where there is no tale-b^rer, the strife ceaseth. 

12. ** It is the cause, it is the cause, my soul — 

Let me not name it to you, yon diaste stars I 
It is the cause. — Yet Pll not shed her blood ; 
Nor scar that whiter skin of hers than snow. 
And smooth as monumental alabaster." — Oihdlo, 

18. "A good man who thinks only of benefiting Ms enemy, has no 
feelings of hostility even when in the act of being destroyed by him ; tho 
sandal-tree, at the moment of being cut down, sheds perfume on the edge 
of the axe." — ^Hitopadbsa. 

14. — ^The mothers and diildren of the East Side are to be excurdon- 
ized. — ^They intend to have the spikes appropriately engraved, and to 
then present one to the general manager and the other to the chief en- 
gineer. — Cultivated people sometimes take a scunner against some par- 
ticular phrase, and flout it piteously. — ^Andrews was recently dischar^^ 
from the position which he had filled for eleven years on account of his 
passion for strong drink. — Inmiediately he had left the house, the dog all 
at once became quiet. 



PART IV. 

PKOSE COMPOSITION. 



LESSON LXVII. 

INVENTION. — ANALYSIS OP SUBJECTS. 

§ 402. Up to the present point, the attention of the stu- 
dent has been directed chiefly to the dress in which he 
should clothe his thoughts ; we now proceed to the thoughts 
themselves, and those practical exercises ii\ composition, to 
prepare for which has been the object of the precedmg pages. 

The process of evolving thoughts in connection with any 
particular subject is known as Invention. It is this that 
furnishes the material of composition, and on which, in a 
great measure, its value depei^s. 

Here, moreover, lies most of the difficulty which the young expe- 
rience in writing. Let them have definite thoughts, and they will gen- 
erally find it easy to express themselves. But how are they to deal with 
intangible things; to form the necessary conceptions; and to insure 
that, when formed, they will be worthy of being embodied and preserved 

1 40B. tTp to the present point, to what luus the stadent*s attention been di- 
rected f To wbat do we now proceed T Wbat la Invention t Wbat does it ftir- 
ni«h f What ia said of the diiBcolty wbldi the y oang experience in writing f 
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In Uognage f This queeUon we now proceed to answer ; not claiming 
that the want of intellectual ability can be supplied by this or any other 
course ; yet believing that those to whom compositi<m is distasteful, will, 
by pursuing the plan here prescribed, find most of their difficulty yanish, 
and that all who fairly test the system will improve more rapidly than 
they could do if left to chance or th«r own unaided efforts. 

§ 403. As soon as a subject has been selected, the first 
thing required is thought, — careful, deliberate, concentrated, 
thought. When Newton was asked how he had succeeded 
in making so many great discoveries, he replied, ^ By think- 
ing.'^ This labor the composer must undergo ; no instruc- 
tion or aid from foreign sources can take its place. It must 
be patient and deliberate thought, moreover, not hasty or 
superficial; it must be original thought, not a reproduction 
of the ideas of others ; it must be well-directed thought, 
fixed on a definite object, and not allowed to wander from 
one thing to another; it must be exhaustive thought, em- 
bracing the subject in all its relations. 

When this task has been fairly performed, the next step 
is in order. This is an AnalyHs of the subject, or a drawing 
out of the various heads which suggest themselves to the 
mind as appropriate to the theme of discourse. Such heads 
will of course di£fer according to the subject under considera- 
tion, as will appear when we treat in turn of the different 
kinds of composition. There is so general a resemblance be- 
tween them, however, that from an example or two there 
will be no difficulty in understanding what is here meant. 

Suppose, for instance, that Anoir is the subject On a little reflec- 
tion, such questions as the following will suggest themselves to the com- 
poser ; and, as they occur, he notes them down : — 

What is meant by the term Anger ? — ^What visible effect does this 
passion produce on the person indulging in it? — How does he feel, when 
his fit of passion has subsided ? — Morally speaking, what is the charao- 



$408. When a subject has been selected, what Is the first thing required? 
What kind of thought is here referred to? To what did Newton attribute his 
diecoveries f What step is next in order ? What is meant by analyzing a sub- 
ject r Suppose Angtr to be the theme, what questions will suggest themselvos 
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ter of this pasBion f — ^What are its usual effects on individuals ? — ^To 
what may the angry man be compared ? — ^What examples does history 
afford ? — What has been said by others respecting Anger ? — ^What are 
the best modes of regulating this passion, or of avoiding its occasions ? — 
What are its effects on society ? — ^Draw a contrast between a man of calm, 
placid, temper, and one of a hasty, irritable, disposition. — Show the ad- 
vantage, under as many heads as possible, of regidating angry feelings. 

Here, then, is the germ of a oomposilion. Abundant material is now at 
hand. Thoughts beget thoughts ; from these ideas, others will naturally 
spring during the process of writing. Before proceeding to this, however, 
it will be necessary to arrange these heads in thdr proper order, so that 
a logical connection may be preserved throughout the whol& The leading 
subject of inquiry must be kept constantly in view, and all thoughts must 
be rejected that do not bear directly upon it Unity is as necessary in an 
extended composition as in a single sentence. The time to insure sequence 
and unity of parts is when the Analysis is being revised. Beginning with 
a general introduction, arranging properly, enlarging on some of the heads 
by following out the trains of thought suggested, and closing with practi- 
cal reflections, the analysis, as improved by the writer, would stand as 
follows : — 

ANALYSIS or AN ESSAT ON ANGIB. 

L IrUrodudion, The passions in general ; relation which anger sus- 
tains io the rest. 

Hi Definition, What anger is. A proverb found in various languages 
says it is ** a short-lived madness '*. Show why. 

1. A man in a violent fit of anger looks as if he were insane ; show in 
what respects. 

2. His mind is beyond the control of reason and judgment ; it is 
like a chariot without a driver, or a ship in a storm without a 
pilot. 

8. He says and does things so unreasonable that they must be the 
result of temporary derangement. He may be compared to a tor- 
nado, a mountain torrent, or a conflagration, to whose fury none 
can set bounds, and whose disastrous effects are visited evep on 
the innocent. 

4. The world, and even the law, in a measure, deal with him as if he 
were a maniac. 

5. Even the angry man himself admits that he has no control over 
his reason, deeming it sufficient apology for the most unseemly 
blow or word to say that it was done in a passion. 

to the composer f What will tbese queetionB ftimish f Before proceeding to 
write out Uie matter they suggest, what is it necessary to do ? What must be 
kept in view 7 What is essential in an extended composition, as well as in a 
Bin^e sentence ? What is the time for insuring sequence and unity of parts ? As 
properly arranged and ready for the writer, give an analysis ot an Essay on 
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nL yedinffi whidkfoBcud tte mdn^/muiB, Mortifioatioii ; hmniiiatioii ; re- 
gret At what may have been done under tlie inflnenoe of pasrion. 
** An angiy man," tajB Pabliufl Synu, ** is again angry with him. 
self when he retnnui to reason." He may belikened to a soorpicm 
which stii^ itself as well as others. 

lY . BUtorieal Jlhutraiiona, Cain and Abel ; Alexander the Great and 
Clitos; &0. 

y. Moral Charader of Anffer, At Tarianoe with the prind{Aee of 
the Gospel ** Wrath is omel, and anger is ontrageoaa." — Pnnr. 
zzvii, 4. 

YL QuotaUont, What do others say of anger? 

A passionate man rides a horse that runs away with Imn. 

Mitunder'8 Proverbi. 
Anger b^ns with foIlT, and ends with repentance. — Ibid, 
Bage is Ae mania of the mind. — IbkL 
A panionate man scourgeth himself wiUi his own scorpions. 

JSaj/*8 JProverbt. 
An angry man opens his mouth and shuts his eyes. — Oaio. 
Anger is certainly a kind of baseness, as it appears well in the 
wealmess of those subjects in whom it reigns, <^dr^ old folks, 
sick folks. — Lord Bacon, 

When passion enters at the fore^gate, wisdom goes out at the 
postern. — Fiddii)ng*9 Prcverh^, 
Anger and haste hinder g^ood counsel.— -i&tdL 
No man is firee who does not command himself.— iy^d^Koros, 

Vn. Effects of Anger <m Boaety. 

1. In individuals, leads to crime, as in the above examples. Makes 
one enemies, and becomes a source of adversity. Draw a con- 
trast between a man of placid temper and one of hasty dispocd- 
tion. 

2. In families and communities, produces hard feelings and unhap' 
piness. 

8. In nations, causes war and all its attendant evils. 

ynL Bed Modes of regvdaUng tkU passion, 

IX. Condtuion, Our own duty in this respect, and what we shall 
gain by controlling our angry feelings. 

Here, in its proper form, is an abstract of what the writer intends to 
say. Of course, the words and formal divisions used above will not ai»- 
pear in his composition. They are merely the means of insuring a proper 
arrangement and exhaustive examination of the subject The Invention 
is now in a great measure done ; all that remains is to embody these 
thoughts in proper language, according to the rules and principles already 
considered at length, and to interweave with them such further matter as 
presents itself. This is called Amplification, and will be considered in 

In a compoBition firom this analysis, what^will not appear? For wliat are 
they used? What now lemainfl r What is the process called? Qy what must it 
be followed f Bnnmerate tne three steps to be taken in composing; What may 
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Ae next lesson. Followed by a carefttl revision, it completes the process 
of composing ; which consists, to sum np onr remarks, of three steps :— * 

L Boughly drafting all the thoughts suggested by the subject 

n. Arranging and enlargmg these into a formal Analysis. 

nL Amplifying this Analysis into a composition. 

To some, this threefold process may seem to involve unnecessary 
labor; but experience proves that these steps can all be properly takei^ 
and the composition written in less time than by the common method of 
attempting to write without any guide of the kind here proposed. It 
win, at the same time, be found a far more satisfactory and interesting 
mode of proceeding ; and will result in the production of a more meri- 
torious composition. Those who are in the habit of writing much, al- 
most invariably make a preliminary Analysis of their subject, no matter 
what they are about to compose. The lawyer always draws up a brief 
of his points ; and the nunister, a corresponding abstract of his sermon. 
It is expected, therefore, that, in every case, the student, before attempt- 
ing to write his exercise, will draw up the two Analyses, as here suggested. 



ExEBOSK — Draw up careful and exhaustive Analyses, 
on the plan here described, of the subjects Editcaxion and 
Dbath. 



LESSON LXVIII. 

AMPLIFICATION'. 

§ 404. Thx analysis completed, the next step is Ampli- 
SICATIOK. This, as already explained, consists in enlarging 
on the ideas before expressed under the various heads, throw- 
ing in appropriate additional matter, and forming a complete 
and consistent whole. 



some think of this threefold prooesB t What does experience prove with regard 
toltf What is said of those who are in the habit of writing t What is expected 
ofthestadent? 

f 401 After analyring the subject and properly arranging the beads, what is 
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The following example wOl aenre to ffliutrate the prooese to whieh we 
refer. A brief and simple proposition la here made the basia of aereral 
auoceaaiye ampUficationa, in each of which some new fact or cironmatance 
is added. 

1. Alexander conquered the Persians. 

2. Alexander the Great, the son of Philip of Hacedon, conquered the 
Persians. 

8. Alexander the Great, the son of Philip of Macedon, being chosen 
generalisdmo of the Greeks, destroyed the empire of the Persians. 

4. Alexander the Great, the son of Philip of Hacedon, bein^ chosen 
generalissimo of the Greeks, destroyed the empire of the Persians, the 
inveterate enemies of Greece. 

6. About 830 years before Christ, Alexander the Great, the son of 
Philip of Macedon, being chosen generalissimo of the Greeks, destroyed 
the empire of the Persians, the inveterate enemies of Greece. 

6. Aboat 880 years before Christ, Alexander the Great, the son of 
Philip of Macedon, after a long series of splendid victories, succeeded in 
demolishing the empire of the Persians, ^e ancient and inveterate ene- 
mies of Grecian liberty. 

Analogous to such an amplification of a simple proposition, is the 
production of a composition from an analysis like that furnished in the 
last lesson. When the writer passes from one head to another, he shoold 
commence a new paragraph ; that is, leaving blank the remainder of the 
line on which he has been writing, he should pass to the next, and coay- 
mence about ui inch from the left edge of the page. This division is im- 
portant A distinct portion of a composition relating to a particular 
point, whether consisting of one sentence or of more, should invariably 
constitute a distinct paragraph. 

Of course, different writers, in the expression of their ideas, will ara- 
plify in different ways, according to their respective turns of mind and 
the amount of thought they bestow on the subject Yet the general 
principles stated below will apply in a majority of cases, and may be 
found of service. 

§ 405. As regards the introduction, it must be short, 
pointed, and appropriate. On this part of the composition 
much depends, for it is all-important that a good impression 
be made at the outset. The reader's mind, not yet occupied 
with facts, or fairly engaged in the consideration of the sub- 
ject, is directed chiefly to the words and constructions em- 

the next step f In what does ampllflcation consist f Give an example in which 
a simple proposition is made the hasis of five snocessive amplificatloos. To 
euch an amplification what is analogous f What is the meaning of eommendng a 
new parcHfraphf When should a new paragraph be commenced ? 

1 406. What must be the chancter of Introductions ? Why is it importanl 
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ployed; and, if it finds ground for severe oritiGismy will 
natnraUj be prejudiced against the author and his work. 
If the composition is to be short, the introduction should be 
brief in proportion. In some cases, a formal introduction is 
unnecessary, and the author at once lays down the propo- 
sition he intends to prove, or defines the subject of which he 
proposes to treat. In this case, the first sentence should be 
brief^ forcible, and striking. 

§ 406. An effective introduction is firequently made by 
commencing with a general proposition, proceeding thence to 
a particular statement, and following this with an individual 
application ; as in the following paragraph from The Spectator, 
which would be an appropriate introduction for an essay on 
" The Art of Music, as practised by the Ancient Hebrews ** : — 

{General AaserHon,) '* Music, among those who were styled the 
choBen people, was a religious art (Particular Asueriion.) The songs of 
Sion, which we have reason to believe were in high repute among the 
courts of the Eastern monarchs, were nothing else but psalms, and 
pieces of poetry, that adored or celebrated the Supreme Being. {Individ' 
ual Atsertion,) The greatest conqueror in, this holy nation, after ^e 
manner of the old Grecian lyrics, did not only compose the words of his 
divine odes, but generally set tiiem to music himself; after which, his 
works, though they were consecrated to the tabernacle, became the na- 
tional entertainment, as well as the devotion, of his people." 

§ 407. The commonest and easiest introduction, however, 
is one in which a remark is made respecting the general class 
to which the object under consideration belongs ; from which 
remark there is an easy transition to an analogous statement 
respecting the particular case in question. An example of 
such an introduction follows : — 

(Oenerai 8Mement.) *' Few institutions can contribute more to pre- 
serve civilization, and promote moral and intellectual improvement 
among all ranks of people, than the establishment of public lectures in 
every part of the kingdom, periodically repeated after a short interval 
(Partieular SUUement.) Such is the light in which are to be considered 

that they shotild be well written f To what must the length of the Introduction 
be proportioned f Instead of presenting a formal introdaction, to what does the 
writer sometfanes proceed f In this case, what should be the character of the 
flrst sentence f 

S 406. How is an effective introduction frequently made ? Give an example. 

{ 4fft, Describe the commonest introduction. Give an example. Give the 8ab> 
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the disoonrMe appointed bj the wisdom of the Charoh to be ererywhere 
held on the recarrenoe of the seventh day. By these, the meanest and 
most illiterate are enabled to hear menu and philosophical treatises on 
every thing which concerns their several duties, without expense, and 
without solicitation.*' 

An introduction of this character would be appropriate to the essay 
on Anger, analysed in the last lesson ; something, for instance, like the 
following: — 

Every passion In the breast of man, when allowed to control his ac- 
tion, unrestrained by the conservative power of reason, is attended with 
the unhi^piest consequences, both to himself and the community in 
which he lives. If this is true of the passions in general, even of those 
whidi are comparatively mild in their nature, how emphaticidly is it the 
case with Anger, wluch, more than all others, HiaHama the control of 
good sense and a sound understanding ! 

§ 408. A bappy allusion to some stoiy, tradition, or hia* 
torical £EU3t, is among the most pleasing, and therefore suo- 
cessfiil, introductions that can be employed. When the cir- 
cumstance to whidi reference is made is well known, the 
mere allusion is sufficient ; as when we say, ^ There are some 
to whose charity ties of blood are the only open seaameJ*^ 
The story of " The Forty Thieves", in which these words 
occur as the charm used in opening the door of the robbers* 
cave, is familiar to, every one, and therefore an explanation 
is unnecessary. Jlj however, there is a likelihood that some 
may be ignorant of the subject alluded to, it is well briefly 
to tell the story, and then to apply it in the case in question. 
This is graoefiilly done in the following example, which 
would be an admirable introduction for the subject, ^ liberty 
to be cherished, under whatever form it may appear" : — 

" Ariosto tells a pretty story of a fidry, who, by some mysterious law 
of her nature, was condemned to appear at certun seasons in the form 
of a foul and poisonous snake. Those who injured her diuing this period 
of her disguise were forever excluded from participation in me blesfflngs 
she bestowed. But to those, who, in spite of her loathsome aspect, pitied 
and protected her, she afterwards revealed herself in the beautiM and 
celestial form which was natural to her ; accompanied their footsteps, 
granted all their wishes, filled their houses with weaalth, made them happy 

stance of an introduction appropriate to the essay on Anger analyzed in the last 
leeson. 

S 408. What Is mentioned ae one of the most pleasing introductions f In 
what case is the mere allasion sufflclent? When is an explanation necessaiy ? 
Oire an example of a happy introductoiy allasion. 
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in love, and TictoiiouB in war. Such a spirit is Liberty. At times she 
takes the form of a hateM reptile. She groyels, she hisses, she stings. 
But woe to those who in disgust shall venture to crush her ! And happy 
are those, who, having dared to receive her in her degraded and frightful 
shape, shall at length be rewarded by her in the time of her beauty and 
glory I " 

§ 409. A definitioii may be amplified by presentixig the 
meaning of the term defined mider different forms, if there 
is danger of its being misunderstood ; by stating any erro- 
neous impresi^on respecting it, against whioh it may be nece^* 
sary to guard ; or, negatively, by pointing out in what it 
does not consist. Historical illustrations and quotations 
may be multiplied according to the reading of the student. 
Arguments for or against a proposition may be extended by 
enumerating the particular instances from whidi the general 
truth has been deduced, in which case the process is known 
as Induction ; or by an appeal to the statements of others, 
which is called the argument from Testimony ; or by refer- 
ring to what is proved or acknowledged to be true in similar 
cases, which is the argument from Analogy. Under the 
head of effects, we may extend our observations to collateral 
consequences ; or contrast the subject under discussion with 
its opposite, as regards the results which follow from each. 
The condusion, in many cases, makes a practical application 
of the subject ; which may be diversified by appealing to 
the conscience, or sense of right and wrong; to the selfish 
propensities, on which considerations of expediency act ; to 
the common sense, which weighs what is said, and opens the 
mind of the candid inquirer to conviction ; or to the feelings, 
which awaken the sympathy, and persuade, though they may 
fdl to convince. 



1 409. How may a definition be amplified t What is said of hlBtoHcal fllnstn- 
tions and quotations f In what ttiree ways may arguments be extended Y Under 
the head of effects, how may we amplify? What does the concliMioii in many 
eases dot How may it be diyersified ? 
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LESSON LXIX. 

BBVISIOir AND COSBBCnOK OF COMPOSITIOKS. 

§ 41 0. Xevirian of Compositions. — ^When a oompositioii 
lias been prepared aoooiding to the suggestions in the last 
two lessons, the next thing is to revise it. Before this is 
attempted, a short interval should be allowed to elapse, so 
that the writer maj^ in a measure, forget the expressions he 
has used, and oritioise his woik as severely and impartiallj 
as if it were the production of another. 

To inrare time for this important exftTnination, at least a week should 
be allowed for the preparation of each exercise ; the first part of which 
should be appropriated by the stadent to its compositloii, and the re- 
mainder to its careful correction. In revising^ each sentence should foe 
read aloud slowly and distinctiy, that the ear may aid the eye in detect- 
ing &ult8. The principles laid down for the promotion of Propriety, 
Precision, Strength, &c., should be strictly followed. Whateyer yiolatea 
them must be altered, no matter what the expense of time or trouble. 
Even such passages as seem doubtful to the writer, although he may be 
unable to detect in them any podttre error, it will be safest to change. 
The commonest fitults are solecisms, taiitophoniea,redundandes, and a 
want of unity ; for the detection of these, therefore, the reriser should 
be constantly on the alert Haying satisfied himself that,, in these par- 
ticulars, his sentences will pass criticism, he should next seek to increase 
their effect and enhance their beauty, by improving, polishing, and orna- 
menting his style, when this can be done without the appearance of af- 
fectation. He should insure that a proper connection is maintained be- 
tween the parts, supplying ondtted matter that may be essential to a 
proper understanding of the train of thought, and omitting whatever of 
a foreign nature he may at first inadvertentiy have introduced. 

A clean copy is now to be made, in doing which regard must be had 
to neatness of chirography. A careless habit of writing is apt to lead to 
a careless habit of composing, a careless habit of study, and a careless 
habit of life. What is worth doing at all, it has been remarked, la worth 
doing well ; and, therefore, though it may seem to some a trifling matter, 

1 410. After a composition is written, what is next neoessaiy f What is 8ai<l 
with respect to allowing an interval between the act of composing and revising ? 
Describe the process of revision. In making a dean copy, what must be re- 
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the careful student will see that his exercise is presented in the neatest 
possible form. The most convenient paper, as regards size, is the ordi- 
nary letter sheet. A margin of an inch and a half should be allowed on 
each side for the remarks of the teacher. The subject should occupy a 
line by itself, should be equally distant from both ' margins, and should 
be written in a larger hand than the rest. Attention must be paid to the 
spelling and punctuation. When there is not room for the whole of a 
word at the end of a Une, it must be divided after one of its syllables, 
ind the hyphen must connect the separated parts as directed in g 202. 



STIGfGESTIONS TO THE TEACHEB. 

§ 411. Correction of Compositions. — ^Most teachers have 

their own system of examining and oorrectmg compositions : 

those who have not, may find the following suggestions of 

service: — 

L Read the exercises presented in the presence of the class, and in- 
vite criticism from all. The credits allowed should be based, as well on 
the promptitude and soundness of the remarks thus made, as on the 
merits of the performances submitted* It is surprising to see how soon 
this rample exercise develops a critical taste, and what a salutary efifect 
this taste in turn produces on the style of those in whom it is awakened. 
Underline words in which errors of any kind occur, and require the 
student to correct them himself. Remarks on the style may with ad- 
vantage be made by the teacher, and their substance embodied in the 
margins left for that purpose. 

n. In certain words, errors in orthography are very common ; (iMt- 
n«n is apt to be written immess / teparaUy a^ftercUe ; beUeve^ bMve, &c 
When such errors occur, let the words be spelled by the whole class in 
concert If, as is often the case, special difficulty is found in spelling 
particular words, it is well for the teacher to keep a record of the latter, 
and to ^ve them to the class from time to time as a lesson in orthog- 
raphy. 

m. In correcting compositions, do not criticise so closely or sevo^ly 
as to discourage the pupil ; but adapt your remarks to lus d^ree of ad- 
vancement. Let your corrections, in every case, be in harmony with the 

gardedf What is said of a careless habit of writing? What euggeetioiis ar« 
made with respect to paper, &c. ? 
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Boope and lityle of the Meroise. With b^gimiera, it is well to make no 
other alterations than such as are absolntely reqoiied. As the composer 
advanoes, his performances may be more dosely criticised, and his atten- 
tion may be directed to those nicer points, to which, at an eariier period, 
it would be iiyadioious to refer. 

rV. After a criUdsm by the class and remarks by the teadier, the 
student should make the required corrections, snd submit them for ap- 
provaL He should then copy his exordBe in a book provided for the 
purpose, a comparison of the diflSavent parts of wliich will at any time 
■how what progress he has made. 

y. In correcting, the student will eave tame and trouble by avaiUiig 
himself of some of the marks used in the correction of proof^ and exhib- 
ited on a specimen sheet at the dose of this Tdume. 
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L Amplify, aooording to the example in § 404^ in five vt 

more sucoessive sentences, each of the following simple 

propositions : — 

1. Aliped the Great died. 

% Richard Ckeur de Lion oigaged m one of the Omsados. 

8. A storm wrecked the Spanish Azmada« 

4. Comwallis surrendered at Torktown. 

6. Can we doubt the immortality of the soul f 

n. According to the example in § 406, construct an in- 
troduotion asserting, 

(GeneraUy) that a knowledge of music is becoming rapidly ex- 
tended in this country ; {Partieularly) that singing and instrumen- 
tal music are studied in different sections and by all grades of 
society ; and {£idimdwiUy) that almost every household contains 
some performer. These propositions must be amplified, and con* 
stitute not less than three distinct sentences. 

IIL Write, on the same plan, an introduction laying down 
the proposition that dissimulation is one of the promi* 
nent faults of the present generation. 

IV. According to the example in § 407, write introductions 
stating, 
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1. That a virtue carried to an extreme becomes a fault ; and that, 
therefore, by those who do not look closely enough to discern 
the line which distinguishes the two, they are apt to be con- 
founded : apply this in the case of frugality and parsimony. 

2. The general coujiequence of becoming familiar with any thing, 
and the particular consequence of becoming familiar with vice. 

3. The fact that every tongue may be regarded as an index to the 
peculiarities of the people speaking it, and that this is the case 
with the English language. 



LESSON LXX. — ^ExxROisi in AiiPLinoATioN. 
Prepare an Essay on Angeb from the analysis in Lesson 

Lxvn. 



LESSON TiXXT. — ^Exescise in Amplihoation. 

Write an Essay on Education from the analysis already 
prepared 



LESSON LXXn. — ^Exercise on Plain and Figuratitb Lanovage. 

Compose two sentences for each of the following words, 
one of which shall contain it in its literal, the other in its 
figurative, signification : — 

EXAHFLBS.— Weigh. [LUeralJ] On tDeigMng the goods he had purchased 
ihat morning at the market, he found they were deficient by at least two pounds. 

[FiffuraUtfe,} After well tDeighing the matter in his mind, he deteimined 
upon pursuing the plan he had first Intended. 

BiTTBB. ILUeral.'] Among the fruits we met with in this oountryf was a sort 
ot bitter apple, very disagreeable to the taste. 

[JTiffuraiimJ] He is now no longer the gay, thoughtless, creature of former 
years ; his flu» is ftirrowed, his look haggard and anxious, and his heart a prey 
to the Uttereat anguish. 

Best — stand — watch — cover — ^mask — ^idle — deep — sleep 
— monument — constellation — refulgent — overwhelm — 
sepulchre — response — ^bum— discover — observation — enter- 
tain — carnation — illuminate — eradicate — torment — laby- 
rinth — emanate — ^pliable. 

15 
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LBS80V LXXHL— Ezntom ih IbcmrDSD SnoLi. 

Trace, at length, the points of reaembknoe between ihe 
given Bubjecta that follow, carrying out the comparison as 
in the Example : — 

EZAMFLB.-OLD AttB, iSiwuvf. Old age has 1>eencftlled the sunset of lite ; tt 
is then that the mind, free ftom the agitation and tnmnlt of the passioDS, is calm 
and tranquil, Uke the still serenity of the erening, when the hnsy sound of labor 
is hashed, and the glare of the meridian snn has passed awaj. The sool of the 
Jnst man, consdons of his own Integrity, like the glorious ort> euTetoped in those 
mellow tints which are then reflected ftom it in a thousand hnes, sinks into n 
peaoeftil shimber, again to rise in brighter splendor, and renew in another world 
the course destined Ibr it by the iUmighty Baler of the anlrerse. 

1. Yovtih — ^morning. 2. Idfe — an ocean. 3. Joy and 
Sorrow — flight and shade. 4. KnowUdge^-^ hilL 5. Earth 
— a mother. 6. Uncultivated genius — an impcdished 
diamond. 7. Neglected talent — a flower in the desert 
8. Death of a cA&^blighting of a blossom. 9. Charity 
diffusing its bksHngs — the smi imparting light and heat 
10. Honor appearing through a mean habit — the suzi 
breaking through douds. 

LESSON liXXiy.— ExKBCisi nr Extended Simile. 

Select natural objects to which the following abstract 
qualities maybe compared, and cany out the simile as in the^ 
Example in the last Lesson : — 

Adtebsitt. Ambition. Peace. Death. 

Frosperitt. Ignorance. War. Memory. 

Melancholy. Calumny. Sin. Justice. 



LESSON LXXV.— Exercise in Metaphorical Lanouaoe. 
Ck>mpose sentences containing the following words used, 
metaphorically, in the sense of the words placed after them 
in italics : — 

EXAMPLE.— Path, Career. Notwithstanding aH the temptations held ont 
to him, he resolutely pursued ihepcOh of integrity, untouched alike by the toUica 
and UoentionsnesB of a corrupt court 

1. Crown — glory. 2. Dregs — vice. 3. Cloak — covering. 
4. Yoke — power, 5. Abyss — ruin. 6. Spring — source. 
?• Fruits — retults. 8. Curb — restraint. 9. Blow — affUctUftu 
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10. Rod — tyranny. 11. Veil — caneecd. 12. Paint — describe. 
13. Blush— Jecoma red. 14. Drink — oAaorb. 15. Seal — 
dose* 16. Dance — move gracefuilly. 17. Steal — move 
silently. 18. Frown upon — testify disapprobation of. 19. 
Fly — moveswifUy. 20. Scum — unworthy portion. 



LESSON LXXYL— ExEBCiss in Alleoobt. 

Two examples of Allegoiy, extracted horn. The Spectator, 
are presented below. The one is an apologue, or fable, 
which, to convey a great moral truth, represents the lower 
animals as possessing reason, and inanimate objects as en- 
dowed with life and intelligence; the second is an allegory 
proper, which, with the same end in view, personifies the 
abstract qualities. Imitate the latter model in allegories 
representing, 

L Tbitth and Falsxhood. 

n. Diligence and Idleness. 

IIL MoDESTT and Assubanoe. 

IV. Man, a voyager, addressed on the one hand by PtBAgvBE, on tho 
other by Y ibtue. 

THE COMFLAININO DBOP. 

"A drop of water fell ont of a cloud into the sea ; and, finding itself lost in 
aacb an immensity of flnid matter, broke ont into the following reflection:— 
* Alas I what an inooDsiderable creatnre am I in this prodigioos ocean of waters I 
Hy existence is of no concern to the nniverse ; I am reduced to a kind of noth- 
ing, and am less than the least of the works of God.* It so happened that ^ 
oyster, which lay in the neighborhood of this drop, dianced to gape and swallow 
it np in the midst of this its humble soliloquy. The drop lay a great while hard- 
ening in the shell, untU by degrees it was ripened into a pearl ; which, foiling 
into the bands of a diver, after a long series of adventures, is at present that 
flunous pearl which is fixed on the top of the Persian diadem.** 

THE PALACE OF YANITT. 

{JFrimomAJUegorymtUkd''^Th4l^ramMqfJPMB''\) 

^ At last we approached a bower, at the entrance of which Brror was seated. 
The trees were thick woven, and the place where he sat artfhlly contrived to 
darken him a little. He was disguised in a whitish robe, which he had put on 
that he might appear to us with a nearer resemblance to Truth ; and as she has a 
light whereby she manifests the beauties of nature to the eyes of her adorers, so 
be had provided himself with a magical wand, that he might do something in 
imitation of it, and please with delusions. This he lifted solemnly, and, mutter- 
ing to himself, bid ttie glories which he kept under enchantment to appear be* 
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fon vfl. Immedlfttaljireeast our 4761 on that part of fhe iky to which be pointed, 
and obMired a thin bhie prospect ; which deated ae monntabiB in a summer morn- 
ing when the mist goes oil; and the palace of Vanity appeared to eight. • • * * • 
^ At the gate, the tTa?eDen neither met with a porter, nor waited tin uie 
ahoold appear ; eveiy one thought his merits a sufficient passport, and pressed 
forward. In the hall we met with several phantoms, that roved amongst us and 
ranged the company aoooidlog to their sentiments. There was decreasing 
Honor, that had nothing to show bat an old coat of his ancestor's achievements. 
There was Ostentation, that made himself his own constant snbject; and 
GaOantry, strattlng apon his tiptoes. At the npper end of the hall stood a 
throDO, whose canopy gUtteied with all the riches that gayety could contrive 
to lavish on it; and between the gilded arms sat Vanity, decked in the i>ea^ 
cock's feathers, and acknowledged for another Venns by her rotaiies. The boy 
who stood beside her for a Cnpld, and who made the world to bow before her, 
was called Self-Conceit His eyes had every now and then a cast inwards, to the 
negiect of all objects about him ; and the arms which he made nse of for con- 
(tnest, were borrowed from those against whom he had a design. The arrow 
which he shot at the soldier was fledged from his own plmne of feathers ; the 
dart he directed against the man of wit, was winged from the qnills he writ 
with ; and that which he sent against tiioee who presumed upon their riches, 
was headed with gold out of their treasuries. He made nets for statesmen from 
their own contrivances ; he took Are from the eyes of the ladies with which he 
melted their hearts ; and lightning from the tongues of the eloquent, to inflame 
them with tbelv own glories. At the foot of the throne sat three ftlse Graces ; 
Flatteiy with a shell of paint, Affectation with a mirror to practise at, and 
Fashion ever changing the posture of her clothes. These applied themselves to 
secure the conquests which Self-Conceit had gotten, and had each of them their 
particular polities. Flattery gave new colors and complexions to all things ; Af- 
fectation, new airs and appearances, which, as she said, were not vulgar ; and Fash- 
ion both concealed some home defects, and added some foreign external beauties." 



LESSON LXXVn.— EzERCiSB in Htfkbbole. 
Represent the following subjects by Hyperbole : — 

ExAMPUs.—^n impressive speech. His speech was so deeply interesting and 
Impreesive, that the very walls listened to his arguments, and were moved by his 
eloquence. 

1. The brightness of a lighted room. 

2. The splendor of a dress ornamented with jewels. 
8. The number of persons in a crowd. 

4. The quantity of rain which has fallen in a shower. 

6. The thirst of an individual (by the quantity of liquid he consumes) 

6. The size of a country (by the rising and setting of the sun). 

7. The affliction caused by the death of a distinguished individual. 

8. The depth of a precipice. 

9. The waves of the ocean in a storm. 

10. The heat of a summer day. 

11. The refreshing effects of a shower. 

12. The excitement of city life. 
18. The darkness of night. 
14. The selfishness of a miser. 
16. Vegetation in the torrid zone. 
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LESSON LXXym — ^EziROiSBS in Vision and Apostrophe. 

L Employ Vision in brief descriptions of the following 
scenes: — 

L A Battle-scene. HL An Earthquake, 

n. A Storm at Sea. IV. A Thunder-stomu 

n. Alter the following passages, so that they may con- 
tain examples of Apostrophe : — 

1. I can not but imagine tliat the yirtaoos heroes, l^^laton, and patriots of 
every age and country, are bending ttma their elevated seats to witness this con- 
test, as if they were incapable, till it be brought to a &yorable issue, of enjoying 
their eternal repose. Let these iUnstrioos inmiortals ei^oy that repose I Their 
mantle fell when they ascended ; and thousands, inflamed with their spirit, and 
impatient to tread in their steps, are ready to swear by Him that sitteth upon 
the throne and liveth for ever and ever,' that they will protect Freedom in her 
last asylum, and never desert that cause, which they sustained by their labors, 
and cemented with their blood. 

3. Thus passes the world away. Throughout an ranks and conditions, " one 
generation passeth, and another generation cometh " ; and this great inn is by 
turns evacuated and replenished by troops of succeeding pilgrims. The world 
is vain asid inconstant Life is fleeting and transient. When will the sons of 
men learn to think of it as they ought ? When will they learn humanity from 
the afflictions of their brethren; or moderation and wisdom trom the sense of 
their own fugitive state t 



LESSON LXXIX. — ^Exercise in Personification. 

L Litroduce into sentences the following expressions 

illustrative of Personification : — 

Sleep embraces — ^Nature speaks — The evening invites — ^The moon 
gilds — ^The moming smiles — The sun climbs — Care keeps watch — 
Night spreads — Vengeance bares his arm — Time has tamed — ^Years had 
ploughed — Britain saw — ^Death prepared his dart — ^Memory wept — ^Free- 
dom shrieked — Rapine prowls — ^Murder stalks — The vessel cleaves — 
Wisdom strays — Hope fled — Love watches. 

n. Write sentences containing the following subjects 
personified : — 

'ExAJSPLB.—OimterUment. If Contentment, the parent of Felicity, and the 
fiiithftil companion of Hope, would whisper her consolations in our ears, in vain 
might Fortune wreck us on inhospitable shores. 

Eternity. Pitt. Charity. Folly. 

Idleness. Hope. Disease. Peace. 

The Grate. Faith. Mirth. Light. 
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LESSON LXXX. — ^Bznonn iv Glimaz jocd AmTHms. 

L lb each of the following passages, airange the parts 
80 as to form a Climax: — 

EzAXFLB.— A^wtyMriy arranged. Wluit • piece of woik Is manl in actton 
bow Uke an angel 1 liow noble in reaaon I in apprehenaion how like a godi how 
Iniinlte in ikcnitiea I in Ibnn and motkm how ezpieaaiTe and admiiaUe I 

Arranfftdinthe/trmqfaClimaas. What a piece of woxk ia man ! how nobto 
In reaaon I how Jnflnite in ftcnMea I in fonn and motion how expresslTe and 
admiiable I in actiam how Uke an angel I in apprehenaion how Hke a godI 

1. Nothing can be more worthy of na than to contribute to the hap- 
pineaa of thoae who have been once uaefol and are atili willing to be ao ; 
to be a ataflf to their declining days ; to make the winter of old age wear 
the aspect of spring; to prerent them from feeling the want of such 
pleasures as they are able to e^joy ; and to smooth the fiurrows in their 
faded cheeks. 

2. The history of every snooeeding generation Is this. New objects 
attract the attention ; new intrigues engage the passions of man ; new 
actors come forth on the stage of the world ; a new world, m short. In 
the course of a few years, has gradually and insensibly risen around ns ; 
new ministers fill the temples of religion ; new members, the seats of 
justice. 

8. It is pleasant to command our appetites and passions, and to keep 
them in due order, within the bounds of reason and religion, because 
that is empire ; it is pleasant to mortify and subdue our lusts, because 
that is Tictory ; it is pleasant to be Tirtuous and good, because tlutt is 
to excel many others ; it is pleasant to grow better, because that is to 
excel ourselves. 

n. — ^Represent the following subjects in Antithesis, re- 
membering the principle stated in § 374 : — 

SzAXFLi.— J. Wise Man and a Foot. X wise man endeavon to ahine in hfan- 
aelf ; a fbol, to ontahine others. The former la humbled by the sense of his own 
inflnnities ; the latter is lifted up by the discorery of those which he obsenres fu 
others. The wise man considers what he wants ; the ibol, what he abounds in. 
The wise man is happy when he gains his own approbation ; and the Ibol, when 
he reoommenda himaeif to the applause of those about him. 

Summer and Winter. Pride and Humility. 

Modesty and Prudery. Moderation and Intemperance. 

Gratitude and Ingratitude. Peace and War. 

Morality and Religion. Discretion and Cunning. 

Knowledge and Ignorance. Cheerfulness and Melancholy. 

Geography and History. Spring and Autumn. 



LESSON LXX2X— Paballils. 
A Parallel is a comparison showing the points of simili- 
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tude and differenoe between two persons, characters, or ob- 
jects, that resemble each other either in appearance or in 
realiiy. In this yariety of composition, individual peculiari- 
ties are often contrasted by means of Antitheses with fine 
effect From Dr. Johnson's Life of Pope, we extract the 
following fine specimen of the Parallel : — 

DRTDEN AND POPE. 

** Id acquired knowled^, the superiority mtut be allowed to Dryden, whoBe 
edacation was more Bcholastic, and who, before he became an author, had been 
allowed more time for stady, with better means of information. His mind has a 
larger range, and be collects his images and iUnstrations from a more extensive 
drcumference of science. Dryden knew more of man in his general natare, and 
Pope in his local manners. The notions of Diyden were formed by comprehen- 
Biye speculation, and those of Pope by mionte attention. There is more dignity 
In the knowledge of Diyden, and more certaiiity in that of Pope. Poetry was 
not the sole praise of either, for both excelled l&ewise in prose; bnt Pope did 
not borrow his prose from his predecessor. The style of Bryden is capricious 
and varied ; that of Pope is cautions and uniform. Diyden obeys the motions of 
his own mind ; Pope constrains his mind to his own rules of composition. Dry- 
den is sometimes vehement and rapid; Pope is always smooth, uniform, and 
gentle. Dryden^s page is a natural field, rising into iDequalities, and diversified 
by the varied ^mberance of abundant vegetation ; Pope^s is a velvet lawn, shaven 
by the scythe, and levelled by the roller. 

** Of genius,— that power which constitutes a poet ; that quality without wbidi 
Judgment is cold, and knowledge is inert ; that eneigy which collects, combines, 
amplifies, and animates ;— the superiority must, with some hesitation, be allowed 
to Diyden. It is not to be inferred, that of this poetical vigor Pope bad only n- 
Httle, because Diyden had more ; for every other writer, since Milton, must give 
place to Pope : and even of Diyden it must be said, that if he has brighter par- 
agraphs, he has not better poems. Dryden^s performances were always hasty, 
either excited by some exteniid occasion, or extorted by domestic necessity ; he 
composed without consideration, and published without correction. What his 
mind could supply at call, or gather in one excursion, was all that he sought, and 
all that he gave. The dilatory caution of Pope enabled him to condense his sen- 
timents, to multiply his images, and to accumulate all that study might produce, 
or chance might supply. If the flights of Diyden, therefore, are higher, Pope 
continues longer on the wing. If of Dryden^s fire the blaze is brighter, of 
Pope*s the heat is more regular and constant. Dryden often surpasses expec- 
tation, and Pope never fltUs below it. Diyden is read with frequent astonish- 
ment, and Pope with perpetual delight.** 

Draw Parallels, in the style of the example just given, 
between, 

1. Napoleon and Washington. 

2. Lafayette and Howard. 



LESSON Lxxxil. — ^EzsBCisx in Pabaixels. 
Draw Parallels between. 
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1. Queen Elizabetfa and Qaeen Vlctoiia. 

2. The United States and England. 



LESSON LXXXm.— ExEBCisi nr Pasallbls. 

Draw Parallels between, 

1. The Torrid and the Temperate Zone. 

2. The European and the Oriental 

8. The Eloquence of the Bar and that of fhe Pulpit 
4. A Plain and a Florid Style. 



LESSON Lajuul V .'Exntom nr Ddihiko Sthohtmeb. 

Analogous to the drawing of Parallels is the defining of 
the shades of difierenoe between synonymous terms, models 
of which will be found on pp. 280, 281. In a similar man- 
ner, show the distinction between the following sjnonymes, 
and illustrate their use in different sentences : — 

1. Inyention, Discoreij. 6. Wit, Humor. 

2. Genius, Talent 6. Poison, Venom. 

8. Pride, Vanity. 7. Peaceful, Peaceable. 

4. Handsome, Pretty. 8. Continuation, Continuance. 



LESSON LXXXV.— ExBBcm in Detinino STNONms. 

Show the di£Ferenoe between the following synonymous 
terms: — 

1. Associate, Companion. 2. Idle, Lazy, Indolent 8. Great, Laige, 
Big. 4. Sick, Sickly, Diseased. 5. Contemptible, Despicable, Pitiful 
6. Right, Clahn, Privilege. 7. Disregard, Slight, Neglect 8. Anecdote, 
Tale, Story, Novel, Romance. 



LESSON LXXXVI.— ExEBCiSB in Pjlbaphrabino. 

A Paraphrase is the amplified explanation of a passage 
in clearer terms than those employed by its author. Para- 
phrases frequently occur in versions from foreign languages ; 
when, instead of a literal translation of the original text, the 
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bubstance is given in an amplified form and in a style which 
is regarded as more intelligible. 

Maxims, Aphorisms, Proverbs, and Saws, are often para^ 
phrased. A Maxim is a proposition briefly expressed, which 
teaches a moral truth and is susceptible of practical applica- 
tion., An Aphorism (which corresponds with the Apoph- 
thegm of the ancients) is a speculative rather than a practical 
proposition, embodying a doctrine or the principles of a 
science. A Proyerb, or Sajdng, (the Adage of the ancients) 
is a terse proposition current among all classes, relating to 
matters of worldly wisdom as well as moral truth. A Saw 
is a vulgar proverb. The following examples will show the 
difference between them : — 

Maxim. — Forgiveness is the noblest revenge. 

Aphorism. — Originality in Art is the individualizing of the universal. 

Proverb. — ^A word to the wise is sufficient 

8oM. — ^A nod is as good as a wink to a blind horse. 

Paraphrase the following Maxims, Proverbs, &c. : — 

'RKAMPLS.^Wealfh begets want. 

Faraphrase.-^The deBlres of man increase with his acquiBitiona. Every stex^ 
that he advances, brings something within his view, which he did not see before, 
and which, as soon as he sees it, he begins to want. When necessity ends, cari' 
osity begins; and no sooner are we supplied with eveiy thing that nature cas 
demand, than we sit down to contrive artificial appetites. 

1. Either never attempt, or persevere to the end. 

2. Poor and content is rich, and rich enough. 
8. Good news doeth good like medicine. 

4. No pains, no gains. ,/; 

5. Fear is the mark of a 'mean spirit 

6. One swallow does not make a summer. 

7. Nothing venture, nothing have. 

8. Between two stools one comes to the gromid. 

9. One good turn deserves another. 

10. Honey makes the mare go. 

11. It never rains but it pours. 

12. Penny wise, pound foolish. 



LESSON LXXXVIL— Exercise in Pakaphrasino. 
Paraphrase the following passages : — 

I. Make no man yoar idol, for the best man most have &ults ; and his fisolts 
•KriU insensibly become yours, in addition to your own. 



SM HIBOKTtTiAJnBOTO 



:•♦ «'<:•' til. I ;r: 



1. He tlMl aifiiM inr ffeftoiy It livi a gladder la wovdf, ee Aliig to «uidi 
ytaaMUlj aiiotber^t Iom. 

H DlitrtM and dUBcottj an kaownto opente la pitfate BAi aa tbe apma of 



4. The lofa of gain naffer BMde a paintar; bat It has maired many. 

6w Oomplalnta and annnara are often kmdeet end meet fireqnent emong tboee 
a^o poeeaae aU the external meawa of tmpoBal eaJoynient. 

6b The want of aaftpieynMot la one of the moat frequent caasea of Tloe. 

T. A woand fhan a tongne la woiae than a woand from the awoid: for the 
latter aHeeta on^ the body; the fbtmer, the aooL 

8b Tniat hla» Uttle who pralaea all; him kaa, who cenaaiea aU; and him leaat, 
who la IndUfcrent aboat aO. 

9. He that indetrath, without ]0Tl]« her, la Bke a bat; which, fhoi^h it Bath 
eyea to dlaean that there la a aan, yet hath ao erll eyee that it can not delight in 
theann. 

IOl Tliey who hare nerer known proeperity, can hardly be aald tobe onhappy ; 
it la from the remembzanee of Joya we haye loat, that the arrowa of affliction are 
pointed. 

11. Breiy man haa Jnat aa maeh canity aa he wanta understanding. 

IS. The atrongeet peaalona aJknr ua aome reat, but vanity keepa na in perpet> 
aal motion. "What a duat do I ndae I " aaya the fly upon a coach-wheeL " At 
whata rate do I diiTeT* aaya the fly iq^on the horae^a back. 



LESSON LXXXVUL— EziBCisi vx AsRiDOiNa. 

Abridging (sometimes called Epitomizing) is the opposite 
of Amplification, and consists in expressing the substance 
of a passage, article, or volume, in fewer words. 

EzAMFUi.— Tradition aaya, that Foo-tase, the Chineae philosopher, waa in hia 
youth of BO impatient a temper, that he could not endure the dmdgeiy of learn- 
ing, and detennined to gire up llteraiy pursuita for aome manual employment. 
One day, aa he waa returning home with a ftill determination to go to achool no 
longer, he happened to paaa by a half-witted old woman, who was rubbing a amaU 
bar of iron on a whetstone. When the young student asked her the reason of 
this strange employment, she replied, " Mliy, sir, I have loet my knitting-needle, 
and Just thought I would rub down this bar to make me another." The words 
acted like magic on the young philosopher, who returned to his books with ten- 
fold diligence ; and, whatever he felt impatient and despondent, would say to 
himself; "If a half-witted old woman haa resolution enough to rub down a bar 
of iron into a needle, it would be disgraceltal in me to hare less perseTorance, 
when the highest honors of the empire are before me.** He Itred to see the jus- 
tice of these reflections. His acquirements, in process of time, made his name a 
proverb, and procured for him those very honors, whidi, but for this fortunate 
incident, he would have thrown away, and whieh without exertion none can 
hope to attain. 

Abridffed,—¥oo4ab&^ the Chinese philosopher, was possessed of so Uttle dili- 
gence in his youth that he determined to abandon liteiaiy pursuits. Betumlng 
flrom school with the resolution of at once seeking some manual employment, he 
obaerved a halfwitted old woman rubbing a bar of Iron on a whetstone. Aaldng 
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the reason of fhis strange prooeediiig, he teamed from her that she had lost her 
knitting-needle and was endeayoring to make another by robbing down the bar. 
The words acted like magic on the yoong philoeopl^er. " Shall an okl woman,** 
he said to himseU; "have more resolution and perseyerance than I, within whose 
reach are the higliest honors of the empire ? " Inspired with new vigor, he re- 
tomed to his books ; his good resohitlons were kept ; and histozy still names 
him as amoqg the wisest of philosophers. 



LESSOK TiXXXix.—ExEBOiSB ik Absidoino. 

Abridge, and present in jour own words, the matter con- 
tained in Lesson XXXTX. of this volume, on ^The Sub- 
lime". 



LESSON XO. — ^EzKBCiSK in Abmdoino. 

Abridge, and present in jour own words, the matter con- 
tained in Lesson LXYL, on Critidsm. 



LESSON XCI.— EzEBOiSB ik GsrriciSH. 

In the stjle of the Examples presented in Lesson 
LXVL, write a criticism on the Allegorj entitled "The 
Palace of Vanit j ", quoted in Lesson LXXVL 



LESSON XCn.— Exercise in Cbiticism. 

QuesUoru on the RemarJa in the Preceding LeswM, — ^What is an 
Bpolog;ae, or fable? What is an allegorj proper? What is a parallel? 
What figure is used with advantage in parallels? What is a para- 
phrase? In what do paraphrases frequently occur ? What are often 
paraphrased ? What is a maxim ? What is an aphorism ? What was 
it called by the ancients ? What is a proverb ? What is a saw ? Give 
examples of each. What is meant by abridging? What other name is 
sometimes given to this process ? 

Write a criticism on Dr. Johnson's Parallel between Drj- 
den and Pope, quoted in Lesson TiXXXL 
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LESSON XCIII. 

DBSCBIFnON OF KATEBIAL OBJECTS. 

§ 412. Composition is the art of inventuig ideas and ex- 
pressing them bj means of written language. 

A Composition is a written production on any subject, 
and of any length or style. 

§ 413. There are two great divisions under which all 
compositions may be classed, — Prose and Poetry. 

Those compositions are embraced under the head of Prose, 
in which a natural order and mode of expression are em- 
ployed, without reference to an exact arrangement of sylla- 
bles or the recurrence of certain sounds. 

Poetiy embraces such compositions as are characterized 
by a departure from the natural order and mode of expres- 
sion ; or, by an exact arrangement of syllables or the recur- 
rence of certain sounds. 

§ 414. The parts of composition, whether Prose or Poetry, 
are five ; Description, Narration, Argument, Exposition, and 
Speculation. Either of these may separately constitute the 
bulk of a written production ; or, they may all, as is frequent' 
ly the case, enter, in a greater or less degree, into the same 
composition. 

§ 415. Description consists in delineating the character- 
istics of any object by means of words. It forms an impor- 
tant part of almost every variety of composition ; and allows 
the widest scope for ornament and beauty of language. The 
style used in description should correspond with the charac- 
ter of the object treated. If the latter is grand, the language 



{ 413. What is compoBitiou ? What is meant by a composition f 

(413. What are the two great divisions under which all compositions are 
classed? Which are embraced nnder the head of Prose? Which, mider Poetry ? 

S 414. Ennmerate the parts which enter, in a greater or less degree, into dif^ 
fsrent compositions. 

f 415. In what does description consist f For what does it allow wide scope f 
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in which it is described should be elevated in proportion. K 
beauty is the leading characteristic of the one, it should dis* 
tinguish the other also. Whatever the nature of the object 
described, the style, to be effective, should be adapted to 
it, according to the principle stated under Ihe head of Har* 
mony. 

Writers are most frequently called on to describe materia] 
objects, natural scenery, and persons. 

§ 416. In the description of material objects, such heads 
as the following will generally be found appropriate ; and, 
in drawing up an analysis for any particular subject, a selec- 
tion may be made from them, and such new divisions intro- 
duced as are suggested : — 

L The place where, and the circumstances under which, the object 
was seen ; the time when it was made, invented, or discovered ; 
the changes which time may have produced in it 
n. Its history ; traditions or reminiscences connected with it. 
m. The materials of which, and the persons by whom, it was made. 
lY. Its form, size, and general appearance. 
V. Comparison of it with any similar object. 
VI. The feelings excited by beholding it 
Vn. The purpose for which it was designed. 
ym. The effects it has produced. 

§ 417. As a specimen of this kind of description, we ex- 
tract from Forsyth's " Remarks on Antiquities, Arts, and 
Letters '' a passage on 

THE COLISEUM. 

A ooloBsal taBte gave rise to the Coliseum. Here, indeed, gigantic dimensionB 
were neceflsaiy;- for, though hundreds could enter at once, and fifty thousand 
find seats, the space was still insufficient for Rome, and the crowd for the mom« 
ing games began at^nidnight. Vespasian and Titus, as if presaging their own 
deaths, hurried the building, and left several marks of their precipitancy behind. 
In the upper walls they have inserted stones which had eyidentJy been dressed 
for a different purpose. Some of the arcades are grossly unequal ; no moulding 
preserves the same level and form round the whole ellipse, and every order is 
ftiU of license. 

Happily for the Coliseum, the shape necessary to an amphitheatre has given it 
a stability of construction sufficient to resist fires, and earthquakes, aud light- 

* ^^^^^^1^—^ ■ MM ■■■■■ 11 ■■ ■■■■■! I ^ ■ II Jl ^^—^^■— ^^1 ■■■■!■■■■ I ■ I ■■!■■■ II I , ■ 

What is said of the style to be used in description ? What are writers most fi'e- 
quently called on to describe r 

1 410. In the description of material objects, what heads will generally be 
found appropriate f 
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BlBgt, tad ■lis«t. Iti aUpHkBtl fbim was tha feoop wMcb bond nd hdd it 
tire tin barbtrfauu rent tbat oooiollrtating ring; popei widened the breadi ; aud 
time, not wneiriitted, eonttniies the woilc of dUapidetion. At thia momeiitt Ciie 
tennltafe ia tluealened witii a dieadlU cnah; aad a ceneiatloa not ymrj remote 
maat be content, I apprebend, with the pictore of tiiia atapendooa monament. 

When the whole amphitheatre waa entire, a cfaUd mli^t oompiehend ita do- 
aignin a moment, and go direct to hia place without atiaylng in theportlooB; 
for each arcade bean ita nomber engiared, and oppoaite to erery fnirth arcade 
waa a atalrcaae. Thia multiplicity of wide, atraSght, and aepamte paaaagea, 
piofea the attention whidk the andenta paid to the oafc diaeiiaige of a crowd; 
it llnelx iQuatiatea the precept of Yltnifloa, and e^oaea the peiplezitj of some 
modern theatrea. 

Srerj nation haa mideigone ita rerohttlon of ficea ; and, aa enidty ia not the 
preaent Tice of onn, we can all hnmanely execrate the parpoae of amphitheatrea, 
now that they lie in niina. Horaliata may tell na that the truly biave are 
nerererael; bntthia monament eaya, **No.** Here eat tlie conqaeroTa of the 
worid, coolly to ei^ the tortorea and death of men wlio had nerer oflfendeA 
them. Two aqaedocta were acarcely anffident to waah oif the hmnan blood 
which a few houra* aport abed in thia imperial ahamblea. Twice in one day came 
the eenatora and matrona of Rome to the bntdiery ; a Tiigin always gave the 
dgnal for alangfater; and, when gutted with bloodshed, those ladies sat down in 
the wet and atreaming arena to a faixoriooa sapper ! Bach reflectiona dieck oar 
tegnt for ita rain. 

Aa it now atanda, the Ck)liaeam ia a atrfUng image of Some itself; decayed, 
Tacant, aeriooa, yet grand ; half^my and halfgreen ; erect on one side and ftllen 
on the other, with consecrated ground in ita bosom ; inhabited by a beadsman ; 
▼isited by cTsry caate ; for moiattata, antiqaarloa, paintera, architecta, deyotees, 
all meet here to meditate, to examine, to draw, to measore, and to pray. ^In 
contemplating antiquities,** says Liyy, **the mind itself becomes antiqae." It 
contracts ftom soch objects a yenerable rnst, which I prefer to the poUsh and 
the point of thoae wita who haTO lately proflmed thia aognst rain with ridicule. 

EXERCISE. 

Write a Criticism on the above extract 



LESSON XCIV. 

DESCRIPTIOK 07 KATURAL SCENERY, AND PERSONS. 

§ 418. In descriptions of natural scenery, a selection maj 
generally be made from ihe following heads. The order in 
which they should be treated depends somewhat on the 
nature of the subject. 

{ 4ia In descriptions of nataral scenery, what heada will generally be found 
appropriate t 
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I. Circumstanoefl under which it wu aeen ; whedier at sunrise, at 

noon, or by moonlight, 
n. Natural features of the scene; level or undulating; fertile or bar- 
ren ; Tegetation, trees, mountains, streams, &»., within view, 
in. Improvements of art; whether well cultivated; buildings, and 

other productions of human industry. 
TV, Living creatures that animate the scene ; human beings, 
y. Neighboring inhabitants ; peculiarities, &c. 
YL Sounds ; murmur of a stream ;, noise of a water&U; rustling of 
leaves ; lowing of cattie ; barlung of dogs ; singing of birds ; cries 
of children ; noise of machinery, &c. 
YIL Distant prospect 
VIII. Ck)mparison with any other scene. 
IX. Historical associations. 
X. Feelings awakened in the mind. 

§ 419. For an example of this kind of description, the 
student is referred to the following extract from Sir Walter 
Scott. He wiU find other specimens, of a different style, 
inasmuch as they treat of individual curiosities of sceneiy 
rather than extended landscapes, in Willises description of 
the Grotto of Adelsburg, quoted on p. 90 of this volume, and 
Campbell's Account of Fingal's Cave in a letter to his Mend 
Thomson, Lesson XCVX 

A TOBKSHISE TOBEST SCBKS. 

The smi was setting upon one of tiie rich gnsey glades of this forest. Hun- 
dreds of broad-headed, ahort-stemmed, wide-branched, oaks, which had wit- 
nessed, perhaps, the stately march of the Boman soldiery, flnng their gnarled 
arms oyer a thick carpet of the most delicioas greensward. In some places, they 
were intermingled with beeches, hoDies, and copsewood of Tarions descriptions, 
flo doselty as totally to intercept the lerel beams of the sinking son ; in othen, 
they receded firom each other, forming those long sweeping yistas, in the in- 
tricate oi which the eye delights to lose itself^ while imagination considers them 
as the paths to yet wilder scenes of sylvan solitude. Here, the red rays of the 
ann shot a broken and disct^red U^t that partially hmig upon the shattered 
boughs and mossy tnmks of the trees ; and there, they Ulombiated, in brilliant 
patches, the portions of turf to which they made thetr way. 

A considerable open space in the midst of this glade seemed formeriy to have 
been dedicated to the rites of Dmidical saperstltlon ; for, on the sommit of a hillock 
BO regular as to seem artificial, there still remained part of a circle of roogh nn- 
bewB stones of large dimensions. Seven stood upright ; the rest had been dis- 
lodged from their places, probably hy the zeal of some convert to Christianity, 
and lay, some prostrate near their former site, and others on the side of the hilL 
One large stone only had foond its vray to the bottom ; and, in stopping the 
course of a small brook which glided smoothly round the foot of the eminence, 
gaye, by Its opposition, a feeble voice of mnrmur to the placid, and elsewhere 
ailent, streamlet. 

§ 420. Descriptions of persons are often required in com* 
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potttion. In writing them, such heads as the following are 
generallj taken : — 

I. Form ; whether tall or fthort, fleshy or thin, kc 

IL Fmoe, features, hair, ezpressioii, fte. 
IIL Maimers ; dignified, graoefnl, awkirard, haughty, or a£Bdble. 
IV. Dress. 

V. An J peculiarity of appearance. 
VL Gliaracter, diapositioii, mental abilitieB, ftc 

§ 42L Two graphic specimens of this kind of description 
are given below: one from Cooper, representing a well- 
drawn character in his ^ Last of the Mohicans " ; the other, 
from the elegant pen of Bulwer : — 

DATID OAMIIT, TBI SIHOINO-lLUrnaU 

The person of this remarkable IndiTldiial was to the last degree nngalnly, 
withoot being in any partlcnlar manner defbrmed. He bad all the bones and 
Joints of other men, withoat any of their proportions. Erect, his stature ear- 
passed that ef his fellows ; tboogb, seated, be appeared lednoed within the ordi- 
nary ttmits of oar race. The same contrariety in his members seemed to exist 
thronghoat the whole man. His head was large; his shoalders, narrow; his 
anns, long and dangling ; while his hands were tmall, if not delicate. His leg^ 
and thighs were thin nearly to emaciation, bat of extraordinary length ; and his 
knees woold bare been considered tremendoos, had they not been outdone by 
the broader foondations on which this &lse soperstmctare of blended hnman 
orders was so proflmely reared. The ill-aesorted and injodicioos attire of the 
indiyidual only serred to render his awkwardness more conspicnons. A sky- 
blne coat, with short and broad skirts and low cape, exposed a long thin neck, 
and longer and thinner l^s, to the worst animadversions of the evil-dispoeed. 
His nether garment was of yellow nankeen, doaeiy fitted to the shape, and tied 
at his banches of knees by large knots of white ribbon, a good deal sallied by 
use. Clouded cotton stockings, and shoes, on one of the latter of which was a 
plated spur, completed the oostome of the lower extremity of this flgnro, no 
curve or angle of which was concealed, but, on the other hand, studioualy ex- 
hibited, through the vanity or simplicity of Its owner. From beneath the flap of 
an enonnouB pocket of a soUed vest of embossed silk, heavily ornamented with 
tarnished silver lace, projected an Instrument [a tuning-fork], which, from being 
seen In such martial company, might have been easily mistaken for some mia- 
cblevous and unknown Implement of war. Small as It was, this uncommon en- 
gine had excited the curiosity of most of the Europeans In the camp, thoogh sev- 
eral of the provincials were seen to handle It, not only without fear, but with the 
utmost IkmiUarlty. A large dvU cocked hat, lilce those worn by clergymen 
within the last thirty years, surmounted the whole, Ihmishlng dignity to a good- 
natured and somewhat vacant countenance, that apparently needed such artlfidal 
aid to support the gravity of some high and extraordlnaiy trust. 

NINA DI RASELLI. 

At once vain, yet high-minded,— resolute, yet impassioned,— there waa a goz^ 
geous magnificence in her very vanity and splendor, and ideality in her wayward- 
ness: her defects made a part of her brilliancy; without them she would have 
seemed less woman, and, knowing her, yon would have compared all women by 
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her standard. Softer qualities beside her seemed not more charming, hut more 
insipid. She had no yolgar ambition, for she had obstinately refhsed many alli- 
ances which the daughter of Baselll could scarcely haye hoped to form. The un- 
tutored minds and savage power of the Boman nobles seemed to her imagination, 
wliich was fhll of the poe^ of rank (its luxury and its graces), as something 
barbarous and revolting, at once to be dreaded and despised. She ^lad, there- 
fore, passed her twentieth year unmarried, but not, perhaps, without loye. The 
fiiults themselyes of her character, elevated that ideal of love which she had 
formed. She required some being round whom all her vainer qualities could 
rally ; she felt that where she loved she must adore ; she demanded no common 
idol belbre which to humble so strong and imperious a mind. UnHke women 
of a gentler mould, who desire for a short period to exercise the caprices of sweet 
empire, when she loved she must cease to command, and pride, at once, be hum- 
bled to devotion. So rare were the qualities that could attract her, so impe- 
riously did her haughtiness require that those qualities should be above her own, 
yet of the same order, that her love elevated its object like a god. Accustomed 
to despise, she felt all the luxury it is to venerate t And if it were her lot to be 
united to one thus loved, her nature was that which might become elevated by 
that it gazed on. 

For her beauty, reader, shouldst thou ever go to Bome, thou wilt see in the 
capitol the picture of the Cunuean Sibyl, which, often copied, no copy can even 
faintly represent ; why this is so called I know not, saye that it has something 
strange and unearthly in the dark beauty of the eyes. I beseech thee, mistake 
not this sibyl for another, for the Boman galleries abound in sibyls. The sibyl I 
speak of is dark, and the Ihce has an Eastern cast ; the robe and turban, gorgeous 
though they be, grow dim before the rich but transparent roses of the cheek ; 
the hair would be black save for that gold^i glow which mellows it to a hue and 
lustre never seen but in the South, and even in the South most rare ; the fea- 
tures, not Grecian, are yet &ultless; the month, the brow, the ripe and ex- 
quisite contour, all are human and voluptuous ; the expression, the aspect. Is 
something more ; the form is, perhaps, too fhll for the ideal of loveliness, for the 
proportions of sculpture, for the delicacy of Athenian models ; but the luxuriant 
fault has a majesty. Gaze long upon that picture : It charms, yet commands, 
the eye. While you gaze, you call back five centuries. Tou see before' you the 
breathing image of Nina di Baselli. 

EXERCISE. 

Write a Criticism on either of these extracts. 



LESSON XCV. 

KABRATION.-=-AEGUMENT. — ^EXPOSITION. — SPECULATION. 

§ 422. Narration is the account of real or imaginary £acts 
or events. A neat or an elegant style is most effectiye for this 

$ 48S. What is narration r What style is recommended for this kind of writ 
tag J In what order should events be related t 
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kind of writings in which too nradi ornament is out of phioe. 
Events should be rehited in the order of their oocurrenoe, 
and in such a way that the interest of the reader may be 
kept alive. 

§ 423. Argument is the statement of reasons for <x 
against a proposition, made with the view of inducing be- 
lief in others. Clearness and strength are essential to its 
success. Little, if any, ornament is necessary; to this 
element of composition, a neat diffuse style is appropriate. 

§ 424. Mcpositian consists in explaining the meaning of 
an author, in defining terms, setting forth an abstract subject 
in its various relations, or presenting doctrines, precepts, 
principles, or rules, for the purpose of instructing others. A 
treatise on grammar, for instance, consists principally of ex- 
position. Clearness being the chief object, and the nature 
of the subject in most cases almost entirely excluding orna- 
ment, this kind of matter should be presented in a neat, 
concise, style. 

§ 425. Speculation is the expression of theoretical views 
not as yet verified by fact or practice. It enters largely into 
works on metaphysics, and is best understood through the 
medium of a neat, simple, style. 

§ 426. A specimen of narration follows : — 

THI nSLD OF THE PIOUS. 

In one of those terrible emptions of Mount Etna which have often happened, 
the dao£^r of the inhabitants of the adjacent oonntry was nnoommonly great. 
To a^old immediate destmction from the flames and the melted htva which ran 
down the sides of the monntain, the people were obliged to retire to a consider- 
able distance. Amidst the hnrry and confhsion of snch a scene, ereiy one fle^ng 
and carrying away whateyer he deemed most precious, two brothers, in the 
height of their sollcitade fat the preseryation of their wealth end goods, suddenly 
recollected that their Ikther and mother, both rery old, were unable to ssts 
themselTes by flight Fllisl tenderness triumphed orer every other oonsidem- 
tion. "Where," cried the generous youths, *' shall we flnd a more predons 
treasure than they are, who gare us being, and who haTe cherished and protect- 

S 483. What is argument t In what style is it best presented f 

f 4S4. In what does ezpoeitlan consist? Of what, for Instance, does it form 

the principal part f What Is the chief object in expoeitian f What style is ap- 

propriate to U? 

% 426. What is specolatlon f Into what does It laigely enter f Through wbat 

style is it best understood T 
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ed hb ihiongh Ilfbf ** Havlxig said tliiB, the one taking up his &{her on his 
ehooldera, and the other his mother, they happily made their way through the 
sarronndliig smoke and flames. AH who were witnesses of this datiftd and 
affectionate conduct were struck with the highest admi|»tion; and they and 
their iKWterity ever atter called the plain tliroagh which these young men mad* 
their retreat, '' The Field of the Pions ". 

EXERCISE. 

L Amplify the above specimeii of nairation, presenting 
it entirely in your own language. 

XL Amplify the following heads into a specimen of nar- 
ration, in the style of the above model, using your own 
language throughout:— 

TBB SWOBD OF DAMOOLIS. 

PionyBhis, tyrant of Sicily, though surrounded by riches and pleas- 
ures, was far from being happy. [Why ?J 

Damocles, one day, complimented hun on his power, and affirmed 
that no monarch was ever greater or happier than he. 

Dionysius asked him whether he would like to make trial of this 
happiness, and see whether it was as great as he imagined. 

On Damocles' gladly consenting, the king ordered a gilded couch to 
be brought in for him, a splendid banquet to be prepared, and the royal 
pages to wait on him as if he were their monarch. [Describe the ban- 
quet.] 

Damocles was intoxicated with pleasure. But, chancing to look up, 
as he lay luxuriously pillowed on his royal couch, he saw a glittering 
sword suspended from the ceiling, by a single hair, exactly over his 
head. 

This sight put an end to his joy. The rare perfiunes and inviting 
dishes had lost their charm. [Describe his feelings in detail.] Finally, 
leaping from the couch, he besought the king to allow him to return to 
his former humble position. [Moral which Dionysius, in his answer, 
drew from this act of his courtier, with respect to the happiness of kings.] 



LESSON XCVI. 

LETTEB&. 



§ 427. Thsbe are six leading divisions of Prose Composi^ 
tion ; Letters, Narratives, Fiction, Essays, Theses or Argu- 

r mentative Discourses, and Orations. 

^ ' ' 

S ^* Enumerate the six leading divisions of prose composition. 
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LKTTKR8. 

§ 428. D^nUi<m. — ^A Letter is a written oommumcation 
on any subject from one person to another. 

Letter-writing is commonlj called Episiolary Correspond- 
ence. It is one of the most important branches of compo- 
sition, entering more largely than any other into the daily 
]t)usiness of life. 

The fonn of the letter has often been used for essays, noTels, histo- 
ries, &o. ; that is, these productions' hxve been divided into parts, each 
of which commences with an address to some friend of the author or 
imaginary personage, as if it had passed as an actual communication. 
Such compositions, however, should be classed under the divisions to 
which, according to their matter, they respectively belong. The letter 
proper is one intended for the person to whom it is addressed. 

§ 429. Varieties. — ^The principal kinds of letters are, 
L News letters, or communications to papers or periodi- 
cals, containing accounts of what has happened or is hap- 
pening elsewhere than at the place of publication. 

Such communications have lately become popular, and now form a 
feature of almost all lieading newspapers. In these letters, proftmdity is 
not expected, unless they treat of political, religious, or other serious 
topics. They should rather be characterized by brilliancy of thought, 
and an original, striking, mode of expression. Their eflfect may often be 
mcreased by strokes of humor, and what is commonly called piguanet/y 
or a pleasing vein of sarcasm on persons and things in general Taste 
and judgment are required for a proper selection of subjects. The space 
allowed, being generally limited, should be filled to the best advantage. 
Local matters should be avoided ; it is well to introduce no topics but 
those of general interest. 

n. Letters of business. In these, brevity and deamess 
are all-important. The writer should aim at the greatest 
degree of conciseness consistent with perspicuity, and should 
confine himself strictly to the business in hand, 

TTT, Official letters, or such as pass between men in 



9 428. What is a letter? What is letter-writing commonly called t What is 
said of its Importance? For what is the form of the letter often used? How 
shonld such compositions be classed ? What is the letter proper ? 

1 430. What are the principal kinds of letters ? What are news letters ? What 
lb said of the popularity of news letters? What is not expected in them? Ry 
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office, respecting public affairs. These are always formal, 
and abound in phrases of courtesy. Their style should be 
firm and dignified. 

rV. Letters of friendship. 

In these, a tendency to difiEuseness, arising in young writers from a 
fear that they may not have enough matter to fill the sheet, must be 
avoided. ** There is hardly any species of composition, in my opinion," 
says Kirke White, ** easier than the epistolary." There is an ofif-hand 
ease about the letter which renders Its {Production a work of but little 
time or difficulty : and, by reason of this very facility of composition, the 
writer is apt to express himself carelessly and without proper thought 
Time and labor should be bestowed on this, as well as every other, de- 
partment of composition. 

Flippancy, also, should be carefully avoided. It must be remem- 
bered that what is committed to paper does not, like conversation, pass 
into forgetiulness ; it is preserved, and may, at any time, be made pub- 
lic. We should therefore never write, even to the most intimate friend^ 
any thing which we would be ashamed that the world should see. 

The commonest fault, perhaps, of letters of friendship, is egotism. 
This can not but be distasteful to the person addressed, no matter how 
great his interest in the writer. A friend, of course, expects from his 
correspondent some personal intelligence, but he looks for other matter 
along with it ; and will inevitably be struck with the bad taste of one 
who confines his letter to an enumeration of his own exploits or those 
of the limited circle to which he belongs. In like manner, we should 
avoid filling a letter with details relating to parties with whom the person 
addressed is unacquainted. 

V. Letters of condolence, written to persons in a£9iction 
for the purpose of expressing sympathy with their mis- 
fortunes. In these, great tact is necessary ; for ill-judged 
consolation, instead of healing the woimd, opens it afresh. 
In this, as well as the two classes which follow, the writer 
should confine himself to the leading subject of his commu- 
nication. 

what should they be characterized? What often faicreases their effect? What 
topics shoold be lelected for Buch letters i What are required In letters of bnsi< 
nesB? Td what muBt they be conflned? What is meant by ofiicial letters ? De- 
scribe them. In letters of friendBhip, to what is there a tendency f What does 
Kirke White Bay of epistolary correepondence f To what is this fiicilily of com- 
position apt to lead f What else must be careftilly avoided? Why? WhatBhouId 
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YL Letters of ooognktolatioii, or those in whidi the 
writer professes his joy at the success or happiness of an* 
other, or at some event deemed fortunate for both parties oi 
for the community at huge. They should be bnei^ sincere, 
and to the point 

yn. Letters of introducticMi, in which the writer com- 
mends a Mend to the kind offices of some third party. 

It is onstommrj to leare snoh letters imsesled, snd to pat on tfao 
bsok« besides the snperscriptioiiy the name of the pwty introduced. In 
giying letters of introdncdon, it is of primary importanoe to adhere 
striotly to the troth. It is fidse kindness to exaggerate the merits of 
the bearer, or to recommend in high terms a person but partially known. 
Soch a course often pUces all parties oonoemed in an unpleasant portion. 

§ 430. Sti/le.—The style of letters (with the exception of 
official communications, which require a studied and formal 
eleg^ce) should be simple, easy, and natural All appear- 
ance of effort, £Eu>fetched ornaments, and attempts at dis- 
play, are fsital to their effect. Puerilities and affected sim- 
plicity, on the other hand, are equally objectionable. 

A good letter bears the same relation to other kinds of writing, that 
friendly conyersation does to the more dignified varieties of spoken lan- 
guage. *' I love talldng letters dearly,** said the poet Cowper, and the 
majority of correspondents will agree with him. A letter of friendship 
should be a mirror of the writer's mind, and nothing is so likely to in- 
sure this as a conyersational style. We should write as we would speak 
were the friend we address suddenly to make his appearance, — ^yet, of 
course, with more deliberation and care. If his stay were to be brief, 
we would naturally touch only on the more interesting topics ; and so, 
in a letter, where we are necessarily limited, we should give preference 
to those subjects that are most important 

we never write, even to the most intimate Mend! What Is the eommoneat 
fBLxHi of letters of friendship f What is the effect of egotism on the person ad- 
dressed f With what, in like manner, should we avoid filling a letter? What 
are letters of condolenoer Why should they be written with great tact? To 
what should the writer confine himself t What are letters of congratalaticmt 
What should be their character? What is meant by letters of introduction? 
What Is customary with respect to such letters ? What caution Is given f 

%4S0, What style is most effBCtive for letters? What exception is made? 
What must he avoided? To what is the relation which a good letter bears to 
other kinds of writing compared? What kind of letters did Cowper like? How 
ehould we write to a Mend ? What suhjects should we select ? 
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§ 43L Answers. — ^Eveiy letter, not insulting, merits a 
prompt reply; and such a reply is called an Answer. In 
answering, it is proper always, at the outset, to admowledge 
the receipt of your correspondent's communication, in some 
such words, for instance, as the following : ^^ Yours of the 
15th inst. came safely to hand yesterday ; and I am glad to 
learn firom it," &a ; or, "Your welcome letter of the 10th 
ult. was received in due course of mail, and would have been 
answered sooner had it not been," &a 

Bendes this, it is customary for a person answering a business or 
official letter to embody in his opening sentence a statement of what he 
understands it to contain ; as in the following, which also illustrates the 
profuse use of form and titles in official communications : — 

Departmint of Stats, 
WatMngUm, April 28, 1864. 

The undersigned, Secretary of State of the United States, has had 
the honor to receive the note of Mr. , her Britannic M^esty's En- 
voy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary, of the 21st instant, ac- 
companied by the declaration of her Majesty the Queen of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, in regard to the rule which will 
for the present be observed towards those Powers with which she is at 
peace, in the existing war with Russia. 

§ 432. Manual Execution. — ^By compljring with the 
following suggestions, the student will insure neatness in 
nu^ng copies of his letters and other compositions : — 

Draw two light pencil lines parallel with the left edge of the page, 
the first about half an inch, the second an inch and a half, distant &om 
it. Commence your composition, and every successive paragraph, on 
the inner marginal line ; but let the body of your writing rest on the 
outer one. When you have completed a page, erase the marginal Unes 
neatly with india-rubber. When a letter is not long enough to fill a 
page, it should not be commenced on the first line, but at such a dis- 
tance from it as will leave an equal space above and below. 

§ 433. DaJte. — ^The date of a letter, which should always 

f 481. What is meant by an answer f What letters merit answers ? In an- 
swering, what is always proper at the outset f Give examples. Besides this, 
what is it customary for a person answering a business or official letter to esst 
body in the opening sentence f Give an example. 

% 48S. What suggestions are made, for the purpose of insuring neatness f 
S 488. Describe the date of a letter. Where does it stand f 
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be diBtmctly stated, must stand at the right of the first linCb 
It consists of the name of the ph&ce where it is written, the 
month, day of the month, and year; as, Mobile^ Augtut 
26^A, 1868. 

§ 434. Address. — ^The address of a letter is found on the 
next line below the date, at the left side. It contains, in the 
first line, the name and title of the party written to ; and, 
on the second, thcf words, "Sir," "Dear Sir," "My dear 
Sir," for a gentleman,— or, "Madam," "Dear Madam," "My 
dear Madam," for a married lady,— according to the degree 
of intimacy. 

An unmarried lady is best addressed in a single line : 
"Miss ;" "Dear Miss ;" or, " My dear Miss ^." 

In addressing a business firm, place on the first line its 
proper style and title ; and, on the second, the word " Gren- 
tlemen " or " Ladies ", according to the sex of the parties 
composing it. 

A relative is properly addressed by the name that indi* 
cates the relationship ; as, " My dear Father," " My dear 
Grandson," " My dear Sister j " or, a relative of the same 
age, or a friend, may be addressed by the Christian name, 
if intimacy will allow it ; as, " My dear William," " My dear 
Julia." 

Some prefer placing the first line, containing the name and title of 
the party addressed, at the bottom of the letter instead of the top, as 
above suggested. 

Examples of proper forms of date and address follow ; the pupil will 
do well to observe their punctuation : — 

HZ Greenwich St., New York, ) 
Sept. 1, 1868. ] 

Messrs. Davis & Clapp : 
Grentlemen, 



1 4^ Where is the addrcM of a letter found t Describe It. How is an nn- 
married lady best addreflsed T Describe the address of a business Arm. How 
is a relative properly addressed f Where do some prefer placin^i: the first line 
containing the name and title of the party addressed f Oive some examples of 
proper forms of date and address. 
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Jackeon, K. C, ) * 
2d Sept, 1868. ) 
Hon. E. S. Norton, 

Canal Com. of the State of K. Y. : 
Sir, 



fier. James Norton, D. D. : 
Be7. and dear Sir, 



Stewart L. Boy, Esq. : 
Dear Sir, 



Mesdames E. k J. Lacretelle : 
Ladiea, 



Miss B. A. Tompkins : 
My dear Friend, 



Haskins P. 0., Tenn., ) 
September 8, 1868. ) 



Steamer Washington, ) 
Ifiss. Biyer, Sept 4th, '68. ) 



Boston, Aug. 20, '68. 



N. 0., Aug. 26, 1868. 



§ 435. Sub^criptum. — By the subscription of a letter is 
meant that clause or sentence at the end which contains the 
terms of affection or respect, and the signature. Different 
forms are appropriate, according to the relative position of 
the writer and the person addressed. A few of the most 
common are subjoined. It will be seen at once in what case 
each is appropriate. Observe the punctuation, as before. 

I remain, dear Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

Geo. H. Smith. 

Allow me to subscribe myself 

Your obliged and obt senrt, 

Thomas Dean. 

With my best wishes for your welfare, I remam 
Your sincere friend, 

Beuben H. S. Wells. 

Hoping to hear from you without delay, I remain 
Yours &c., 

S. WeUman Brown. 

1 486. What is meant by the snbscriptioii of a letter? To what mnit the sub- 
scription be appropriate f Qlve examples. 

16 
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With my bM lore to all« I un, as ever, 

Tour afbctianate daof^ter, 
Helen. 



Best aamured, detr Madam, thai your long-continued Idndnesa will 
not be foifotten, bat will orer command the gratitude and aenrioe of 

Yours most respectfullj and truly, 

HoraoeH. ffinmaii. 



Wbatevsr maj betide, you haTe the warm and earnest sympathy of 

Your fidthfhl and affectionate cousin, 

Jane. 



The undersigned has the honor to STail himself of this opport u nity 
to renew to the Secretary of State of the United States the assuranoe of 
his distinguished con^deration. 

John F. Grampton. 

Hon. W. L. Haroy, Secretary of Stote, Ao. 

§ 436. We subjoin four specimens of the different kinds 
of letters. The first is a business letter, given hj a person 
of known responsibilitj to a firiend, to enable the latter to 
procure goods on time. It is oommonlj called a letter of 
credit. The second is a letter of introduction. The third 
is a letter of friendship, written by the poet Campbell, 
descriptive of a visit to Ungal's Cave. The fourth is in a 
more familiar style, being one of Moore's letters to his 
mother. The student is particularly requested to notice 
their cbaractezistics. 

No. 1. Lrrb of Cbidit. 

Cobnig, Canada West, I 
8epa»iberlfi,1888w f 
Gkmtlemenf 

Fleaaa dettfer to Bichard Berry, of this place, goods, sUks, and merdiandise, 
to any aaioant not exceeding fire thooaaad dollars ; and I will hold myself ac- 
conntaUe to you tor the payment of the same, in case Mr. Beny should Ikil to 
make payment therefor. 

You win please to notify me of the amoontlbrwhlch yon may gfyeldm credit: 
and, if defiuUt sboold be made in the i>ayment, let me know It immedSatdy. 

I am, genHemen, your most oht. servant, 

John Anderson. 
Messrs. Isaac Smith A Co., 

No. 95 Broadway, N. Y. 
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No. 2. Lettsb or iMTBODUonov. 

., . ^. St Louis, Jan. 9i 1809. 

My dear Sir, 

AUow me to introduce to joa my Mend, Qynui Johnson, a distinguished 
teacher of this place, who Tisits yonr city for the purpose of making: himself ac- 
quainted with the system of instruction pursued in your common schools. He is 
one whose Ufe thus flu: has been deroted to the cause of edncatiLon, and whose 
efforts haye already been signaUy blessed to hundreds of our youth. Any aid, 
tberefbre, that you may be able to render him in the prosecution of his Inquiries, 
vdi] be a senrice to our whole community, as wen as a personal Ihyor to 

Tours rery truly, 

Heniy F. Quinn. 
Joseph B. Stacy, Bsq., 

i4FifU&ATenue,N. T. 

No. 8. 

Thule^s Wildest Shore, 15th day of the Harrest Storm, t 

Sept 16, ITOS. f 
My dear Friend, 

I haye deferred answering your yery welcome Ikyor tin T could inform yon of 
the accomplishment of my long-meditated tour through the Western Isles. 
Thou£:h I haye been disH>pointed in my expectations of seeing St Kilda, yet I 
haye no reason to be dissatitsiied with my short yoyage, haying yistted the ftunona 
Sta£b and Icolmkill, so much admired by your countrymen. I had formed, as 
nsoal, yeiy sangnine ideas of the happiness I should o^Joy in beholding wonders 
BO new to me. I was not in the least disappointed. The grand regolarity of 
Staffli, and the yenerable ruins of lona, filled me with emotions of pleasure to 
which I had been hitherto a stranger. It was not merely the gratification of 
curiosity ; for these two islands are marked with a grand species of beauty, be- 
Bides their noyelty, and a remarkable difference from all the other islands among 
the Hebrides. In short, when I looked into the caye of Staflh, I regretted noth- 
ing but that my Mend was not there too. 

Staffii, the nearest to Moll, and the most admirable of all the Hebrides, is but 
a small island, but exceedingly fertile. From one point to another, it is probably 
an English mile. The shore is boisterous and rocky near the sea ; but at the 
distance of twenty yards from its rugged base, it rises for thirty or forty feet into 
a smooth, stony, plain, gradually sloping to the bottom of the rocks, which rise 
perpendicularly to a yast height, and form the walls of the island. On the top 
of these are rich plains of grass and com, in the centre of which stands a lonely 
hut, in appearance yery like the abode of a hermit or sayage. 

The walls of the island (for so I beg leaye to denominate the rocks that form 
its sides) are tmly wonderfhL They are diyided into natural pmars, of a tri- 
angular shape. These pillars are not a random curiosity, broken and irregular. 
They are as exactiy similar and well-proportioned, as if the hand of an artist had 
caryed them out on the walls with a chisel. The range of them is so yery long 
and steep that we can not admit the idea of their being wrought by human hands. 
There is a wildness and sublimity in them beyond what art can produce ; and 
we are so struck with its regularity that we can hardly allow Nature the merit 
of such an artificial work. Certain it Is, if Art accomplished such a curiosity, 
she has handled instruments more gigantic than any which are used at present; 
and if Nature designed the pillars, she has bestowed more geometry on the rocks 
of Staffa, than on any of her works so stupendous in size. The caye of Staflb is 
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kt 1«Mt thne faimdrad Itei long, Unad with long ttrlpet of pUkn of fiie iame 
kind, tnd bong at the top with atonei of an exact flgare of five sldea. The helg^ 
la aerenty feet, ao that, helog Teiy wide, it appeara like a yery huge Gothk 
cathedraL Ita arch ia gfadoaUy narrowed at the top, and ita haae, except the 
footpath CO one aide, ia tlie aea ^Hiich eomea in. We entered the month of the 
oare with a peal of hogplpea, which made a moat tremendona echo. 

loohnUIl ia Teoeimhle for being the burial-place of forty-eight Scotch, and 
eight I>aniah,kinga,wlioaetomba we aaw. Onr Toyage laated three days. lalept 
the flrat night at TcolmklH, the aeoond at Tlree, and the third again at MoU. 

If I had room, I would acrlbble down an elegy, compoaed a few days after my 
arrival tai Mull fkom Ohwgow ; but yoa aee I have clattered away all my paper 
upon Staflk. I depend npon your good-natnre to excnse my prolix deacription* 
and the IBagible acrawUng of yoor yeiy alncere friend, 

Lb Camium. 

Xr. Jamea Thomaoo, LoDdon. 



No. 4. 



Aboard the Boston, 1 

Bandy Hook, thirty miles from New York, > 
Friday, May 11, 1804. ) 

Uy darling Mother, 

I wrote to you on my arrtyal at New York, where I haye been nearly a week, 
and am now retained aboard the frigate, which bat waita a Ihir wind to sail for 
Norfolk. The HaUfltx packet is lying alongside of us, and I shall take the oppop> 
tonity of sending thla letter Xxj her. At New York, I was made happy by my 
Ihther^a letter of the 95th Jannaiy, and dear Kate's of the aoth, which make four 
in all that I haye receiyed flrom home. I had so yery few opportunities at Ber- 
muda, and they were attended with ao much uncertainty, that I fear yoa may 
haye suffered many an anxiona moment, daxUng mother, from the Inteimptian 
and delay of the few letters I could deapatch to you. But, pleaae Heayen I we 
ahall soon haye those barriera of distance remoyed ; my own tongue shall tell 
you my **trayers histoiy**, andyoar heart shall go along with me oyer eyeiy 
billow and step of the way. When I left Bennuda, I could not help regretting 
that the hopea which took me thither could not be eyen half realized ; for I 
should loye to liye there, and you would like It too, dear mother : and I think if 
the altuatlon would glye me but a fourth of what I was so deludingly taught to 
expect, you should all haye come to me ; and, though set apart ttom the rest of 
the world, we should haye found in that quiet spot, and under that sweet sky, 
quite enough to counterbalance what the rest of the work! could glye us. Bat I 
am still to seek, and can only hope that I may And at last 

The enylrons of New York are pretty, from the number of little, fhndfti], 
wooden houses that are scattered, to the distance of six to eight miles, ronnd 
the city; bat when one reflects npon the eaase of this, and that theae 
hoases are the retreat of the terrified, desponding, inhabitants, from the 
wilderness of death which every antumn produces in the city,* there is very 
little pleasure In the prospect; and, notwithstanding the rich fields, and the 
various blossoms of their orchards, I prefer the barren, breeay, rock of Bermuda 
to whole continents of such dearly-purchased fertility. 

While in New Yoi^ I employed my time to advantage In witnessing all the 
novelties possible. I saw young M. Buonaparte, and felt a sUgfat shock of aa 



• Rcfeimca it Irare rud* to th« jOlow iWer, wUeh, at tb* thnk fhli tottar wm wrtHM, pnwtJM ll 
Kew YoA, to a greater «r 1ms extent, every year. 
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CTthqiiafcis wltfch are two things I could not often meet with upon UiherVi Qnay* 
From Norfolk I intend goini; to Baltimore and Washington ; If possible, also to 
Fhiladelpbia and Boston, from thence to Halifiix. From HalifSa I hope to set 
sail, in the cabin where I now write this letter, for the dear old isles of the Old 
World again ; and I think it probable that twelye months from the time I left 
Kngland, will very nearly see me on its coasts once more. • • « 

your own, 

T. M. 

EXERCISE. 

Somewhat in the style of the above models, write a 

X^BTTEB OF ORBDIT, and a LEITBB OF INTBODTTCTEIOir. 



LESSON XCVII. 

LBTTBBS (COKTI kited). 

§ 437. Folding <md Sealing^ 

As envelopes are now generally used for enclosing letters, the most 
conTenient mode of folding is as follows : — ^As the sheet lies before you, 
turn up the bottom until its edge exactly lies upon the edge at the top, 
and make a fold in the middle. The sheet is now in an oblong form. 
Bring the side at your right hand to your body, and fold over about one 
third of the letter towards the top. Finally, turn as much of the upper 
part over in the opposite direction. 

Most envelopes are self -sealing ; that is, are furnished with a glutinous 
substance, which, on being moistened, answers the purpose of a seaL 
When this convenience is wanting, mucilage or a seal is generally used ; 
in the first case care must be taken not to soil the adjacent parts. The 
former use of the wafer implied haste ; and those who studied etiquette, 
almost without exception, gave the preference to sealing-wax. Indeed, 
according to Lord Chestei^eld, the use of the wafer is open to a still 
more serioi^s objection than the mere implying of haste. This nobleman 
is said, (m having received a letter sealed with the obnoxious article in 
question, to have remarked with some indignation, '^ What does the fel- 
low mean by sending me his own epiiUe t " 

S 437. What are now generally used for enclosing letters ? Describe the most 
convenient mode of folding. With what are most envelopes famished t When 
this convenience is wanting, what is generally used f In the use of mucilage, 
what mast be avoided ? To what did those who studied etiquette give the prefer- 
ence t Why r What was Lord Chesterfleld^s objection to the wafer f If the 
old-fashioned mode of folding is followed, what most be avoided in patting on 
the seal f 
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If no cnrelope is ued, Imt te oU-ftdtloned mode of folding is foBow. 
ed, be cereful that the see], whether wax or wafer, ie so placed, that the 
openfaig of the letter will not render any part of the writiDg illegible. 

§ 438. Super$cnption, — ^The BuperaGriptioQ of a letter is 
the directioa on the outside, consiflting of the name of the 
person addressed, and the place and state in which he lives. 

In directing, be careM not to apply to a person two titles that mean 
the same thmg; aS| ifr. Bobert Jones, A;. / Dr. Edward Sayro, Jf. D. 
In the first example, other Mr, or Etq. should be omitted ; snd, in the 
last^ ather Dr. or Jf.D 

YThen a letter is not sent by mail, bat is taken by private hand, it is 
cnstomaiy to acknowledge the fiiTor by placing on the ontside, at the 
lower coner on the left, the bearer's name, in some snch expreesicm as 

the foUowfag :— «• iWtofww of Mr, ^; "^OtmrieK^vf Mrt. ^"y 

^ Fcfwrtd 6y Mim *'. 

A letter of introdaction should oontun, in the same podtion as the 
above, the name of the person introduced, in some such fonn as the fol- 
lowing :— ** Introducing Mr. ^" ; " To introduce Mr. '\ 

§ 439. A short letter is called a Note. 

Business notes haye the same form as letters. Notes of invitation 
should be written on small sheets, called, from the use to which they 
are appropriated, note-paper. 

It is customary, in writing notes, to use the 8d person instead of both 
the Ist and 2d, as in the example ^ven below. Gare must be taken to 
ayoid the common error of introducing the 1st or 2d person, after the 3d 
has been thus employed ; as in the following: ^ Jfn. Whitepre^mts her 
eompHmenU to Mr. Roy^ cmd sofiote thepUagure of yowr [instead of hu\ 
company on Monday tnemng^ ihe 4I& tfuf." 

In notes, the eldest or only daughter of a family is addressed as 

Miss ^ no other name being used ; when there are other daughters, 

they are distinguished by their Christian names. If Mr. David Temple, 
for instance, has three daughters, Caroline, Mary, and Cornelia, the first 
is properly addressed as Miss T^nple ; the second, as Miss Mary Temple ; 
and the third, as Miss Cornelia Temple. On the death or marriage of 



1 488. What is meant by the enperBcrlptlon of a letter? In directing, what 
must we avoid f Olve examples. When a letter Is taken by private hand, how 
is it eoBtomary to acknowledge the ikvor f What ahoold a letter of introductioo 
contain on the back, besldee the eoperacriptlonf 

1 489. What Is a note t What form have buBiness notes ? On what should 
notes of invitation be written ? In what person does the writer speak of him- 
scOf ? In what, of the person addressed? Against what common error is tho 
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Garoline, Mary becomes Miss Temple^; and, on that of both Garc^e and 
Mary, Cornelia assumes the title in question. 

A few forms, with their appropriate replies, may be of seryice. 

OryiTATIONB. 
^0.1. 

Mm. Bomi presents her compliments 
to Mr. and Mn. Baker, and solicite the 
pleasure of their company on Tuesday 
evening, the 12th inst. 

88 Broadway, 
Sept. 8. 

yd. 3. 
Mr. Bristow requests the pleasure 
of the Hon. Mr. liarshairs company 
at dinner on Wednesday next, at 4 
o^cIock. 
7 Greene St., 
Sept. 4. 

No. 8. 
Mr. W. F. Cameronpresents his re- 
spects to Miss Lydia Bryant, and begs 
that he may be aUowed to wait on her 
this eyeninjg^ to the Italian Opera. 

Liberty St, 
Sept 8. 



JVb. 1. 
Mr. and Mrs. Baker accept with 

{»Iea8ure Mrs. Dunnes polite iuTltatlon 
(or the 12th inst 

Jay St, 
Sept 9. 

Jfo. ^—A Begret, 
Mr. MarBhall regrets that a previous 
engagement wUl deprive him of the 
pleasure of accepting Mr. Bristow^s in- 
vitation to dinner for Wednesday next 
Aetor House, 
Sept 5. 

No. 8.— A Megret. 
Miss I^dia Bryant presents her oom- 
pliments to Mr. W. r. Cameron, and 
regrets that sidmess in her family will 

Srevent her acceptance of his iuTita- 
ion tbr this evening. 
Montague Square, 
Sept 8. 



EXERCISB. 

L Write a letter to a Mend in the city from some country 
retreat which you may have lately, visited, remembering 
to draw up a preliminary analysis, and to follow the 
models In the last lesson, as regards date, address, &a 

n. Write a note requesting the loan of a volimie from a 
friend. 

HL Write a note accepting a friend's invitation to tea. 



LESSON XCVIII. 
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§440. A Nabrattvb is a composition which consists, 
for the most part, of an account of real fieu^ts or events ; but 

writer cautioned f In notes, how is the eldest daughter of a liunily addressed ? 
How, the other daughters ? Give an example. On the death or marriage of the 
eldest daughter, how is the second daughter addressed t Give the form of a note 
of invitation, and the reply. 
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into whkh, deaoription, aigument^ eqxwtioii, or q)ecalatioii, 
maj alao be introduoedL 

§ 441. NairatiYeB are divided into Histories, Biographies, 
Obituaries, Vojages, TVayels, and Aneodotea. 

§ 442. A ffistoiy b an aooount of tauatB or events pertain- 
ing to distinguished places or objects, to conunmiities, 
nations, or states. A detached portion of histoiy, confined 
to any particular era or event, is known as an Historical 
Sketch. 

The dUfcrenoe between a history and eanals is, that the latter merelj 
ewuDerate events in ehronologioal order, without admitting any obser- 
vations on the part of the writer ; whereas history has less regard to the 
Older of time^ and allows the writer to investigate causes and eflbcts, and 
10 introdaoe other matter eonneeted with the snbject 

§443. A history, to be good, must be true and interesting. 

The first essential is troth. The writer most present a iaithM ao- 
oount of what has taken place, or his work is valueless. AH prejndice 
must be hdd aside. Nothing most be concealed, nothing exaggerated. 
All available sources of information must be explored, and whatever 
bears on the subject, in hand must be brought to light In cases of 
doubtftil or oonfficting testimony, the rules of evidence must be carefuUy 
weired, and truth insured at the expense of every other considecation. 

In the second place, a good history must be interesting. Much de- 
pends on the manner of the historian. Whatever the nature of the 
events he records, howeyer great his research or accurate his state- 
ments, if his stjle is dry, dull, or lifdess, he oan not hope to gain the 
favor of his readers. He should um at simplicity, clearness, and 
strength; but, when he is dwelling on those splendid achievements 
which at intervals haye spread a glorious refulgence oyer the page of 
history, with his subject he naturally rises to sublimity. 

The English language has produced many historians of the first rank ; 
among whom, Robertson, Hume, and Gibbon, are worthy of special men- 



f 440. What is a nanattve f 

S 441. Into what are narrattves divided f 

$449. What is a histoiy T What is an historical sketdif Define the difibr- 
enoe between a Idetoiy and annals. 

$ 44A. What two things are esaential to a good history f To insure truth, what 
must the writer do ? What is the second essential of a good history f On what 
does much depend f At what shoold the historian 'aim f When does he natU' 
raQy rise to sublimity ? Mention s<Mne of the prominent BngUsh historiana 
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tion. American literature can boast of uamea eqtudly great,— ^Bancroft, 
Motley, Hildreth, and Prescott The style of Prescott is justly regard- 
ed as a model of historical writing, as well from its purity and beauty as 
from the absorbing interest with which it invests whateyer he treats. 

The North American Review makes the following remarks on Pres- 
cott*8 style, which are worthy oi h&ng added, as likely to convey a just 
idea of what a good historical style should be : — 

"Hr. Prescott is not a mannerist in style, and does not deal in elaborate, an- 
tltheticaU nicely-balanced, periods. His sentences are not cast in the same arti- 
ficial monld, nor is there a perpetoal recorrence of the same forms of expression, 
as In the writings of Johnson or Qibbon ; nor have they that satin-like smooth- 
ness and gloss for which Bobertson is so remarkable. The dignified simplicity 
of his style is still fitrther removed from any thing like pertness, smartness, or 
affectation; flxnn tawdry gom-flowers of rhetoric, and brass-gilt ornaments; 
from those ftntastic tricks with langoage which bear the same relation to good 
writing that vaulting and tombling do to walking. It is perspicnons, flexible, 
and nataral, sometimes betraying a want of high finish, bnt always manly, al- 
ways correct,— never feeble, an4 neyer inflated. He does not darkly insinnate 
statements, or leave his reader to infer fiicts. Indeed, it may be said of his style, 
that it has no marked character at all. Without ever offending the mind or the 
ear. it has nothing that attracts obsenration to it, simply as a style. It is a trans- 
parent medinm, throng^ which we see the form and movement of the writer*s 
mind. In this respect, we may compare it with the manners of a well-bred gen- 
tleman, which have nothing so peculiar as to awaken attention, and which, fh>m 
their very ease and simplicity, enable the essential qualities of the understanding 
and character to be more clearly discerned." 

§ 444. A Biography is an aooount of the life of an indi- 
vidual. When the chief incidents only are touched upon, it 
is called a Biographical Sketch. The style recommended in 
the last paragraph for history is also appropriate to biogra* 
phy. The writer should avoid a tendency to minuteness of 
uninteresting detail, and exaggerated praise of the person 
of whose life he is treating. 

§ 445. The third variety of narrative is the Obituary, 
which is a notice of a person's death, accompanied with a 
brief sketch of his life and character. Obituaries are gener- 
ally written by Mends of the deceased, in whom, as in the 

Mention those distinguished in American Hteratnre. What is said of Prescott's 
style r In what terms does the North American Bevlew speak of it f 

1 444. What is a biography? What is a biographical sketch ? What style is 
appropriate to biography? Agahist what tendency should the biographer be on 
his guard f 

( 445. What is the third variety of narrative ? What is an obituary f By whom 
are obituaries generally written ? What, therefore, is the natural tendency in the 

16* 
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ler, there is a natural tendency to exaggerate the 
abilides and yirtoes of those whose memory they would pre- 
Benre. Sudi exaggeration hjla of its object, being readily 
detected, and in that case not only losing its effect, but 
actually offending the reader. In this, as in every other 
species of narrative, iruih should be the primary object. 

§ 446. Travels constitute the fourth kind of narrative. 
They may be defined as an account of incidents that have 
happened, and observations that have been made, during a 
journey ; and form one of the most entertaining and popular 
departments of literature. 

KarniUon oonstitutes tlie greater part of a book of traTels ; but de- 
■criptioD and the other elements df oomposition may alao be mtroduoed, 
in a greater or less degree. Keen powers of obserratiiw are essential to 
the writer in this department of compositicm. His style should be Taried 
to suit the diflferent objeets and incidents he is called on successiyelj to 
describe; ornamented or simple, soblime or sparkling with humor, as 
occasion may require. To awaken interest in his readers, he should se- 
lect new and important subjects only, and exhibit them in thdr most 
Btrikmg light 

§ 447. The fifth class comprises Voyages ; which resem- 
ble travels in every respect, except that the incidents they 
relate are such as have happened to one passing by water 
between countries remote finom each other. As regards 
style, the same prindples apply as in the case of travels. 

§ 448. The last variety of narrative we shall here mention, 
is the Anecdote. This term is derived from two Gh:eek 
words (o privative, and ixStyroCy given otU^ made public) ; 
and was originally applied to an historical £su3t not generally 

writers of obituaries ? What is said of such exaggeration ? In all the yarieties 
of narratlTe, what ehould be the primary objectC 

% 446. What constitnte the fourth kind of nanatiTe f What Is meant by tran- 
il8 f What oonstitntes the greater part of a book of travels ? What else may be 
Introduced? What is essential to success In the writing of travels? What style 
is most effective for them ? What subjects should be selected by the writers of 
travels ? 

% 447. What is the fifth division of narratives ? In what do voyages diffei 
from travels ? What style is recommended for voyages ? 

% 44& What is the last variety of naitatlve mentioned ? From what is the 
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known, wh^i promulgated for the first time. As now used,, 
however, this term signifies an aooount of an interesting 
detached incident, particularly one connected with the career 
of some distinguished person. The point of an anecdote 
should not be obscured by too many words. 

§ 449. The only example it is thought necessary to pre- 
sent, is one of the anecdote. The other varieties form so 
considerable a portion of the current literature of the day, 
that the student can hardly go amiss for suitable models. 

ANXCDOTK OF DB. VRANKLIN. 

Long after the victories of Washington over the French and Bngllsh had made 
his name flunillar to all Barope, Dr. Franklin chanced to dine with the English 
and French amhassadon ; when, as nearly a# the precise woids can he recol- 
lected, the following toasts were dmnk :— 

" lbfoi4Ain>— The Sun whose bright beama enlighten and finctil^ the remotest 
oomers of the earth.** 

The Frmch ambassador, filled with national pride, bat too polite to dlspato 
the preyions toast, drank the foUowtng : — 

** Fbahqi— The Moon whose mUd, steady, and cheering rays, are the delight of 
an nations, consoling them in darkness, and making their dreariness beaatiftil.** 

Dr. Franklin then arose, and, with his nsnal dignified simplicity, said :— 

** QsoBtfx Wabbinoton— >The Joehma who commanded the Son and Moon to 
stand still, and th^ obeyed him.** 

EXERCISE. 

L Write, in your own language, an Anecdote of Bichard 
the lion-hearted. 

n. Write, in your own language, an Anecdote of Philip of 
Macedon, from the following heads : — 

A Macedonian soldier had so disttngnished himself by eztraordinaiy acts of 
TBlor as to gain the fiiTor of King Ptiilip and many marks of royal approbation. 

This soldier was once shipwrecked ; and, being cast ashore with scarcely a sign 
erf UllB, was rerived only hy the care and tenderness of a Macedonian, whose lands 
were oontigaoas to the sea, and who hastened to his reUet Placed in this good 
man*s bed, careftilly nnrsed, and fteely supplied wi& the necessaries of life, the 
•hipwrecked soldier foond himself; at the expiratian of forty days, snfflciently re- 
oorered to be able to resmne his Journey. He left with kmd protestations of 
gratitude to his kind host ; and« informing the latter of his inflnence with the 
king, promised that his first care should be to secare fhmi the royal boonty a 
mimificent reward for one who had so generously befriended him in time of need. 

* - 111- 

word aneedoU deriredf To what was this term originally applied f As now 
BSed, what does it signify f What is the effect of too many^words in an anecdote ? 
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U iMlltj, bowefvr, bt WM fiDad with 1)M6 eopldltj, aad imgmtefUty 
to procare Ibr himself the groondt of biB beneflictor. Shortly after, he pxeecnted 
hlmaelf belbra the king ; and, raooimting his mlsfbrtnnet and at the same time 
his sertkea, hesged that Pii|]^ would glye him an estate, and spediled that of 
his entertainer as one which woold he pecoUaily acceptable. Jgnorant of the 
drcomstanees, PhlHp InconsldeTatdy granted the request. 

Tlie soldier Immediately relonied, and, drtrlag oat hU pnserter with TloleDee^ 
selaed on the property In qnestloii. The latter, stong to the heart hy this on- 
paraUeled Ingratitode, boldly approached the king, and laid the whole ease before 
fafan. FhlHp, flnding, on eramlnstion, the story to be tme, lamented his own in- 
oouridenite act, ordered the properly to be» restored, made the suffering com- 
plainant a mnnifloent present, snd, seising the base soldier, confiscated his goods, 
and had the words ram mrMUTiPui* euasv branded on bis forehead. 

[Close with remaiks on the king^s Justice.] 
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EXEBCISB IN BIOGBAPHT. 

Fbom the following points, draw up two Biographical 
Sketches, one of Alfred the Great, and the other of William 
the Conqueror. If further information is needed, any his^ 
toty will supply it. 

AUTBED TBI OBIAT. 

. Introduction — Besponsibiliiy resting on kings — How 
much the happiness or miseiy of their subjects depends on 
them — ^How some kings abuse their opportunities of doing 
good, while others are incalculable blessings to the lands 
they rule — ^How it was in the case of Alfred. 

Bom 849, at Wantage, in Berkshire — son of Ethelwolf ; 
his mother was Osburgh, daughter of Oslac, butler to Ethel- 
wolf^ but well descended. 

His early education neglected — ^his natural thirst for 
knowledge — skilled in bodily exercises. 

His enemies, the Danes ; i. e. the people of Scandinavia 
(Sweden, Denmark, and Norway). Commander of his 
brother's armies — ^recommends a navy. 
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Losses and reverses of forhme — anecdote of the burnt 
cakes — ^visit in disguise to the Danish camp — defeat of the 
Danes — ^baptism of Guthrum — ^Alfred's power increases — 
peace during the last two years of his reign— dies 90L 

His character — Gleaming — ^piety — ^habits — political insti- 
tutions — patronage of learned men— division of England 
into counties, hundreds, tithings, &a 

WILLIAM THS CONQUEROR. 

Introduction — Some kings seem to have been chosen by 
Providence as instruments for effecting mighty changes in 
nations — ^the case with William the Conqueror — intermixture 
of Normans with Saxons produced the English nation of the 
present day. 

Whose son ? — ^his title to the English throne — ^his rival 
— ^the invasion of England — the nimiber of William's anny 
— ^where he landed. 

Harold's title to the crown — ^proposals made by William 
to Harold the night before the battle. 

The battle and its circumstances — death of Harold, and 
victory of William, 14th October, 1066— extinction of the 
Saxon rule — submission of the clergy. 

Coronation— oath — ^return to Normandy— effects of his 
absence — conspiracy of the English — ^return of William, and 
treatment of the rebels and English cleigy. 

Destined to vexation and trouble — ^his children — anec- 
dote of their quarrels. 

Insurrection in Normandy — conduct of the queen, daugh- 
ter of Baldwin, Earl of Flanders — ^rebellion quelled by an 
English army. 

Death of Queen Matilda — ^insuirection in Maine aided 
by the King of France. 

Invasion of France by William — accident whidi caused 
the death of the king in 1087. 

Character — changes produced in EIngland during his 
reign — ^relations between the Saxons and the Normans- 
changes in the language. 
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LESSON C. 

FICTION. 

§ 450. FicnoK is that branch of compoBitioii which con- 
Bists in the narration of imaginary incidents. With ifiis 
narration, deacriptioiiB of material objects, of natural soenery, 
and of persons, are generally combined. 

It will be seen that the difiference between the narratiTe and the fio 
tion lies in the <$haracter of the inddents they respectiTelj relate ; the 
former being limited to laeh as are true, while thoee of the latter are 
ereated either wholly or in fwrt by the imagination. We say in part, 
for flctionfl may be foonded on fact, historical events bdng often taken 
as the basis of such compositions. If the details hare been invented by 
the author, if imaginary conversations, characters, or scenes, are intro- 
duced, it is sufficient to constitute a fiction. 

§ 451. The chain of incidents on which a fiction is founded, 
is called its Plot. A plot should not be glaringly improb- 
able ; it should be moral, consistent in all its parts, and so 
managed as to keep alive the reader's interest throughout 
This is often insured by reserving some important denoue- 
ment for the last 

§ 452. Next to a good plot, nothing is more necessary 
to success in fictitious composition than a striking and life- 
like portraiture of character. Individual peculiarities of mind 
and manners must be carried out Whatever the persoiir 
ages introduced say or do, must strictly harmonize with the 
character assigned them by the writer. 

§ 453. Fictitious compositions constitute one of the most 

1 460. What is Action ? With this narration, what are generally oombtaed t 
What oonstltates the difference between a narratiye and a fiction t On what nay 
ficttonfl be Ibanded t What are often taken aa a basis for them t In such oases, 
'VHhat ta anlficient to constitate a fiction ? 

1 461. What ia meant by the plot of a flctltiona composition f What la easenila] 
wkh reapect to a plot f How la the reader^a intereat often kept alive to the endf 

1 468. Next to a good plot, what ia moat importimt to anoceaa in fiGtltlons oem* 
poaitfon f What la meant by this f 

S 468. Explain how fictitiona compositiona exert a powerfU HifliieBOO on tfie 



i 
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important departments of literatm^. Obtaining greater cur- 
rency'than .almost any other kinds of writing, and fumishing 
food, as thej do, to a great extent, for the imaginations of 
the jonng, they exert a powerful influence on the morals 
and taste of a nation. That this influence should be cast 
on the side of morality and truth, is all-important. 

In the hands of judicious writers who feel the responsibility of their 
position, fiction becomes an important instrument of good. It furnishes 
one of the best channels for conyeying instruction, for showing the errors 
into which we are betrayed by our passions, for rendering virtue attrac- 
tive and vice odious. Accordingly, we find that the wisest of men, in 
all ages, have used fables and parables as vehicles of moral instruction. 
It must be observed, however, that, while fiction, as shown above, may 
be an effective instrument of good, it is no less powerful an agent of evil, 
when diverted from its proper use, and made to teach a false moral or 
pander to the baser passions. No ordinary responsibility, therefore, 
rests on the writer in this department of composition. 

§ 454 The principal forms in which fiction appears are 
Tales, Novels, Romances, and Dialogues. 

The first three of these are closely related ; the diffei^ 
ence between them is as follows. The Tale is short and 
simple, and admits of comparatively few diaracters ; it is 
told without much regard to keeping the reader in suspense, 
and often has but little depth of plot or importance of de- 
nouement. The Novel and the Romance, on the coatrary, 
admit of every possible variety of character, and afford the 
greatest scope for exciting the interest of the reader by a 
rapid succession of events, an involvement of interests, and 
the unravelling of intricacies of plot. The Novel, though 
thus like the Romance in its main features, differs from the 
latter in that it aims at the delineation of social manners, or 
the development of a story founded on the incidents of or- 
dinary life, or both together ; whereas the Romance is based 

monls and taste of a nation. In the hands of Jadidtos writers, what does Action 
become? ShowhowttlsmadeaninBtrnmentofgood. On the other hand, show 
bow it may be attended with the most pernicious effects. 

1 464. What are the prhicipa] forms In which Action appears ? What are the 
distinxoiBhing featares of the tale, the novel, and the romance ? What word is 
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on inddents, not merely improbable, but altogether wild and 
out of the oonmxxi ooune of life at the present da7,--on 
legenda of bjgone ages, heroic exploits of former times, su- 
pernatural events, and vagaries of the imagination in gesor 
eraL In all three, the plot maj be unfolded, at least in a 
measure, hj means of conversations between the characters 
introduced. 

The word dtny Is commonljr used as fiyuonymoiu with tale. Properl j 
■peaking, however, this term ia applied to any nairatire of past eventSy 
real or fictitious. We speak of *' tiie story of Joseph **, and '^ the story 
of the Forty Thieres '\ 

A Dialogue is a fictitious conversation between two or 

more persons. 

Dialogoes hare been used with great success, particularly by the 
ancients, as a oonyenient form for the discussion of serious topics con- 
nected with criticism, morals, and philosophy. Well conducted, they 
are peculiarly entertaining to the reader ; as they not only afford him a 
full view of the subject in all its relations, but at the same time please 
him with their easy conyersational style, and their display of well-sup- 
ported characters. But, to be thus effective, a dialogue must diow in a 
striking light the character and manners of the several speakers, must 
adapt to these their thoughts and expressions respectively, — ^m a word, 
must be a spirited representation of a real conversation. 

In this difficult branch of composition, few have equalled Plato, in 
whose mind soundness of judgment seems to have been combined in an 
unprecedented degree with richness of imagination. Socrates ii one of his 
promhient characters. This sage, whom he reveres as a philosopher and 
loves bM his master, is rq>re8ented as conversing with the sophists on 
various topics ; as asking them questions which bear on the point with- 
out their perceiving it, founding new interrogatories on tiie answers re- 
ceived, and thus leading them on until they suddenly find tiiemselves in- 
volved in difficulties and absurdities, and are obliged, by the admissions 
they have made, to own the falsity of thehr own position and the correct- 

commonly need as synonymous with talef What twofold slgniflcation has this 
term story f niustrate each. Wbat Is a dialogue t For what have diakgnes 
been used? Wbat renders them, when well conducted, peculiarly entertaining 
to the reader? To be effecC^e, what is essential witti respect to a diakigae? 
Who is diBtingnlshed Ibr his ekUl In this department of composition ? Who cou" 
Btitaterone of Flato^s prominent characters ? Describe the Soerattc mode of 
reasoning as represented in Flato^s dialogues. What is meant by a Socratic dia* 
logae/ What other kind of dialogue is mentioned? What ancient writer esp 
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aesB of ihdr advenary'a. This mode of reasoning has hence been called 
Socratic ; and a Socratic dialogue is one in which it is pursued. 

There are also lighter dialogues, in which wit and humor play an im-^ 
portant part, and which are designed principally to satirize the fd^es of 
the day. These, Lucian, among the ancients, carried to a high degree of 
perfection. In modem times, we hare few specimens either of the lighter 
or the graver kind, that can be said to possess superior merit ; the diffi- 
culty, of this style of composition seems to have brought it Into disfaTor 
with the minority of irriters. 

§ 455. An extended dialogue^ consisting of different 
scenes accommodated to action, and participated in by a 
number of characters, who appear and disappear at intervals 
as may be necessaiy for the development of the plot, is called 
a Drama. Dramas are written in either prose or poetry, but 
generally the latter ; i(xr which reason, we shall at present 
postpone their consideration. 

§ 456. We subjoin a specimen of the tale, — one^ how- 
ever, in which, by reason of its brevity, there is necessarily 
but littie plot. In tales of any length, description may be 
introduced with effect 

CABDINAL BICHELIVU'S OUXST. 

Gardfaial de Biehelieu has always been considered a great minister, and on 
some aocoonts be well deserved the name. He rendered an immense service to 
monarchy In dispatching the last heads of the feudal hydra, and Uteratnre owes 
1dm mndi ft>r the establishment of the Frencb Academy. Although himself but 
an indifferent writer, he was ever ready to encourage the arts, and paid liberally 
for the efforts of others. The Cardinal, however, could not endure that his acts 
should be made tiie subject of comment, particulariy since some of them were 
of a charscter not calculated to elicit very warm commendation from lovers of 
morality. The more powerftil, indeed, occasloaally indulged in freedom of 
speedi; but woe to the humble individual that was indiscreet enough publicly 
to And IHult with the peccadilloes of his Eminence. With cuch he had a sum- 
maiy way of privately dealing which effectaally dosed their lips for the ftiture. 

H. Dumont, a small merchant of the Bne St Denis, received one morning a 
letter dated Bneil, a little villsge on the outskirts of Paris, where the Cardinal 
bad a country-seat This letter contained an mvitatlon to supper for the next 
day with his Eminence. H. Dumont could not believe his eyes ; he read the let- 
ter several times, looked at the direction, and Anally concluded that he must be 
indeed the person to whom it was addressed. Amaaed beyond expression, be 

celled in it r What has brought this kind of composition into dislhvor with the 
minority of writers f 

S 466. What is a drama f Are draoias generally written tn prose, or poetry f 
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eallfld hit wtf« tad danghtort, to eomittimlctto to fhem bit good CDrtmiA. Yoa 
mty Imai^liie the J<qr tnd pride of the three women I 

About Ibar o^dock he mounted hie horse, and started for Baefl. He had ecaroely 
pawed the sahnrba, when the donda awimmed a threatening look, and the aonnd 
of distant thunder announced the approadi of a Tiolent atorm. The merchant, 
haTing negieeted to provide himaelf with a doak, doobled flie speed of bis horee. 
But the storm traTeUed Ikater (ban hia steed ; flashes of ll^tning succeeded 
each other with Mghtfh] rapidity, and the rain fell in torrents. Assailed by the 
tempest, oor hero pnt his horse to the gallop ; bat at lengtii, nnable to continue 
Ua Journey, he atopped at a small taYem in Xanterre. He alighted, sent his horse 
to the atable, and took reftage in a tow room, where the eerrant lighted a blazing 
lire to dry hIa dotbes. WhUe he waa Iramdng himself, the door opened, and 
another person, alao drenched with laln, entered, and seated himself In the op- 
posite comer. 

The two trayellers looked at each other for some time in silence. At last, M. 
Domont addressed his companion with the words : *' What detestable weather I ^ 

^It la rery bad, indeed," replied the stranger. **Biit it is only a ahower, 
which, I hope, will soon pass oTsr." 

**Hear,** continued M. Domont; **tbe storm increases; i>ea]8 of tfannder 
afaake tiie boose ; the rain lUls in torrents: and yet I mnst go on." 

**8ir," aaid the unknown, **it must be important boslness tbat can induce 
yoo to proceed on your Joum^ in this weather/* 

** It is, indeed," said Dumont ; ^ I will tdl you: it is no secret I am invited 
to a supper, this eroning, with the Cardinal de Richelieu." 

'* Ah 1 I know It Is a diflicnlt matter to decline such an invitation. But you 
have Btin a long way to go, and how can you present yourself before hia Emi- 
nence in the state In which you now are ? " 

**HIb Bminenoe will, perhaps, appreciate my eagerness to accept hia kind 
invitation." 

" If I did not fear to appear Indiscreet, I would ask you if you ever had any 
thing to do with the Cardinal." 

" Nothing at all. I must even say that I can not account for the fitvor which 
I have received." 

** The Cardinal is reiy Jealous of his authority ; he does not Hke to have Ms 
actions Judged. One word sometimes is suAdent to exdte his suspicion ; think 
wen. Have you never glyen his Eminence any cause for complaint against you f ** 

** I think not I have been constantly occupied with my basinees. I haye no 
interest in what they call politics. However, I believe that, before two or three 
friends only, I censured the death of the Duke of Montmorency, and you would 
have done the same, had your grandfather been the steward of that lllustrlona 
noble." 

** My dear sir, you look like an honest man. Tou have inspired me with much 
interest for you ; will you listen to me, then ? Do not go to RueU." 
Not go to Buell I I shall set out this instant, In spite of the storm." 
One word more, my Mend, for your position interests me exceedingly; 
you really believe that the Cardinal is expecting you to supper? Well, let me 
undeceive you. You are expected, it is true,— but to be hung ! " 

" Oh, merdftil Heaven I what do yon mean f It is impossible." 

** I tell you again," said the stranger, ** to be hung I " 

At these words, Dumont, shuddering with terror, drew himself near to the 
unknown. 

V For Heaven*e sake, how do you know I " 

"I am sure of It." 
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'* Bat whAt have I done to deserve ancfa a Ikte f ** 

" I don^t knovr ; bnt I am enre of what I eay, for I am the one who has been 
■ent for to hang 70a.** 

The poor merchant, pale as a eoipse, drew hack seyeral steps, and, scarcely 
able to speak, said: 

** Pray tell me, sir— who are yon T " 

** The hangman of Paris, called by his Eminence to dispatch yoo. Think of 
the service I have rendered yoa, and remember that the least Indiscretion un 
your part win be my rain/* 

The merchant remonnted his horse without waiting for the storm to ifbate; 
and, drenched to the bone, he reache4 Paris. Instead of repairing to his own 
honse, he sooght shelter with an old friend, to whom he related his adventnie 
and wonderful escape. With the aid of money, he obtained a passport, nnder a 
lUse name ; and, well disgoised, started for England. There he remained till 
the death of the Cardinal, which occorred two years after. 

EXERCISE. 

Write a Tale, founded on incidents of your own inven- 
don, and conveying the moral that appearances are deceitfuL 



LESSON CI. 

ESSAYS. 

§ 467. Essays constitute the fourth division of prose 
compositions. 

The term e^^ay literally signifies an attempt; and is gen- 
erally applied, in literature, to productions in which a writer 
briefly sets forth his views on the leading points connected 
with a subject, without pausing to consider them carefully 
or minutely. Some writers, however, in a spirit of modesty, 
have thought proper to characterize as essays their most pro- 
found and elaborate compositions, following the example of 
Locke in his celebrated " Essay on the Human Understand- 
ing '\ The term has thus come to have a widely extended 
signification ; and is now equally applicable to the crude ex- 

— ■ -■ Ill - I 

% 467. What conBtitate the foarth diyision of prose compositions ? What does 
the term essay literally signify f To what is it generally applied in literatare ? 
What have some writers, in a spirit of modesty, ased this term to denote f What 
!•« the conseqnence, as regards the present acceptation of the word essay t What, 
for the most part, constltate the themes of essays? 
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erdfle of the ichool-boy and the sablimest effort of the man 
of letters. 

The themes of essajrs are, for the most part, either ab- 
stract subjects or topics connected with life and manners. 

§ 458. The term euajf being thus comprehensivey the 
compositions so designated are susceptible of division into 
a variet J of classes distinguished by particular names ; the 
principal of which are Editorials, Reviews, Treatises, Tracts, 
Dissertations, and Disquisitions. 

An Editorial is a short essay on some current topic of the 
day, presented in a newspaper or periodical as embodying 
the views of its conductors. 

A Review is a critical essay on some literary production, 
in which its beauties and defects are pointed out. 

A Treatise is a methodical and elaborate essay, generally 
on some ethical, political, 0£ speculative, subject. 

A Tract is a brief essay, generally on some religious or 
political theme, called forth by the events of the day, and 
seldom possessing sufficient general interest to survive the 
occasion which gave it birth. 

A Dissertation is an essay of some length, investigating, 
in all its relations, some disputed subject ; and written, not 
for the purpose of establishing a given position, but of fiairly 
presenting the arguments on all sides, and arriving at the 
truth. 

A Disquisition has the same object in view as a disserta- 
tion, — that is, the eliciting of truth ; it differs from the latter 
only in being more brie^ and being confined more strictly to 
the particular point under consideration. 

§ 459. In the conduct of the essay, great latitude is 
allowed. Its subjects are so various that no imiform mode 
of treatment can be recommended or followed. The heads 



1 468. Ennmerate the daeses Into which essayB are divided. What is an edi- 
torial ? a reyiew ? a treatise f a tract ? a diesertation ? a dieqoiBition f 

S 469. What ia allowed in the conduct of an eseay f Why can not a nniform mode 
of treatment he followed ? According to What will the headB to be taken -diifer t 
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to be taken will of course cli£Fer aooording to {he character 
of the topics treated ; yet, in most compositions of this class, 
the following will be fomid appropriate* Tbej may be am* 
plified according to the suggestions in § 409. 

L Iniroducthn,-^Vigi^^onB respecting it will be found in § 406, 
406, 40Y, 408. 

IL DefiniiUm, 
IIL Origin. 
IV. JSKstoiy. 

Y. BiMtoneal IBtuiraiiani, 
YL Advaniageg. Smiles and Quotations. 
YIL DitadvanUxget, Similes and Quotations. 
YIIL Jh'ocUcal Oonehmon. 

If the subject is one on which there is a difference of opinion, it may 
be wen, in place of the fourth and the fifth head, ^Ten aboye, to sub- 
stitute the following : — 
lY. Btatemeni of Views, 

L General view. What has been thought on this subject by all 

nations, and in all ages f 
IL Local view. What opinions are entertained on it in the ago 
and country to which the writer belongs f 

Or the following division may be preferable :^ 

L Ancient mew, or that held by the ancients generally, and es- 
pecially their philosophers, 
n. Modem view. Causes which may have operated to produce 
a change of opinion. 

Y. Author's View, Arguments to sustain it The negative argument, 
or proving the trum of what is advanced by showing the absurd- 
ity of the contrary, is often introduced with fine effect 

It will be seen from the above heads that the essay may contain all 

the parts of composition,— description, narration, argument, exposition, 

and speculation. 

§ 460. As a specimen of the essay, in the brief form in 
whichy as a school or college exercise, it generally appears, 
we subjoin a composition on JFrienokhipy which may be sup- 
posed to haYe been written from the following 

▲NALTSIS. 

L Definition. What is friendship ? 

n. Origin and necessity. 

m. Estunation in which it was formerly held. Examples. 
lY. Universality ; extends to all ranks of life. 

Y. Benefits of true, and evils of false, friendship. 
YL Conclusion, i^tioal reflections. 

What beads will generaSy be found apprppriate f If the lubjeot Is one on which 
there \b a dUTersnce of opinion, what heads will it be well to take f 
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Filandablp it aa tttafthwMint balwMa p«iMni of ooogenial dlapoBitiaBft, 
teMta,«iid pnnialU, 

It bM lU orlgtn in the nfttiire and oooditioo of man. He is a aodal cieatnpe, 
and natanOj Iotm to frequent tbe 8odetj,aad eiOogr thealliBctlona,offtlioae who 
are like blmieUl He It also, indlyidoally, a Ibeble creature ; and a aenae of tills 
weakneaa renders fHendahip Indispensable to htm. Though he may haye aH 
other ei^Jojmenta within his reach, he atOl finds his happlneas Incomplete, vnleaa 
paitietpated Iqrone whom he considers hia Mend. When In difflcnlty and dls- 
tress, he looks around fbr adTloe, aaalstance, and oonsolatton. 

No wonder, therefore, that a sentiment of each Importance to man sfaoold 
hare been so freqnentiy and ao fhQy considered. We can scarcely' open any of 
the Tohmies of antlqalty without being reminded how exoeUent a thing is Mend- 
ship. The examplea of David and Jonathan, Achillea and Fatrocbia, Pyladea and 
Orestes, Nlsos and Suyaloa, Damon and ^rthlaa, all show to what a degree of 
enthusiasm it waa sometbnea carried. Bren the great doero deemed It of aaffi- 
dent Importance to form tl^p sutdect of one of his masteriy essays. But It Is to 
be feared that, In modem timea, MendsUp Is seldom remarkable for similar de- 
Totedness. With some, It Is nominal rather than real ; and, with others, it Is 
regulated entirely by self-interest. 

Tet It would, no doubt, be possible to produce, tnm every rank In life, and 
from every state of soele^. Instances of sincere and dislntereeted Mendshlp, 
creditable to human nature, and to the age In whldi we Uve. We can not think 
80 10 of our species aa to beUeve that aelflahness has got the better of their nobler 
feelings suffldently to destroy their synq^alliy with their fellow-creatnres, and 
their love towards those whom God hath given them for neighbors and brethren. 

After these remarks, to enlarge on the benefits of poesessiiig a real Mend ap- 
pears unnecessary. What would be more Intolerable than the canscionsness that 
In an the wide world, not one heart beat In unison with our own, or cared for 
our welfare t What indescribable happiness must it be, on the other hand, to 
possess a real Mend ;^a Mend who will counsel, inetmct, assist ; who will bear 
a willing part in our calamity, and cordially reiJoice when the hour of happlneaa 
returns 1 

Let us remember, however, that all who assume the name of Mends are not 
entitled to our confidence. History records many instances of the fetal conse- 
quences of infidelity in Mendshlp ; and It can not be denied that the world con- 
tains men who are happy to find a heart they can pervert, or a head thqy can 
mislead, If thus their unworthy ends can be more surely attained. Caution In 
the formation of Mendships is, therefore, in the highest degree necessary. We 
should admit none to the altar of our social alfectlons without closely scrutinising 
their lives and characters. We must assure ourselves of the uprightness and 
truth of those to whom we open our hearts in Mendshlp, if we would not have a 
pernicious influence exerted on our own dispositions ; If we would not, in the 
hour of trial, find ourselves forgotten and abandoned to the cold charities of ao 
unsympathlsing world. 

EXERCISE. 
Write an Essay from the following extended Analysis : — 

▲ GOOD CAUSE HAKBS ▲ STOUT HXABT. 

I. JfUrochcUotK Courage is a natural quality, yet it is often increased 
or lessoied by circumstances. Among tiio condderations wbicb 
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tend to confinn this quality on particnlar occasions, is the oon- 
sdonsness that we have right on our side, that we are engaged in 
a just and honorable cause. 

n. BecuoM why this is ths ease. 

1. A mind conscious of right is not ashamed ; and, as shame is 
always cowardly, so the absence of it conduces to moral courage. 

2. A mind conscious to itself of honest intentions is not paraly^ 
by any fear of being detected in what it is doing. 

8. Conscious rectitude gives confidence to the heart, from a eonyio- 

tion of being in the path of duty. 
4. A good cause makes a stout heart, from a persuasion that Gk)d 

will maintain the right ; and, " if God be for us, who can be 

against us ? " 
6. A desire for the approbation of men will encourage those who are 

engaged in the cause of truth and justice. 

6. The just man will be Airther emboldened by the reflection that 
his adversary's cause is a bad one, and can not prevail against 
him. 

7. Even to flul in a good cause is honorable ; and, therefore, the 
upright mind is sustained by the double assurance mentioned by 
8t Paul, ^^ Whether we live, we live unto the Lord ; or whether 
we die, we die unto the Lord : living or dying, we are the 
Lord's." 

ni Contratt. — ^While he who feels he is in the right is thus fearless, one 
who is doing what he knows to be wrong is afraid to be seen : his 
heart is paralyzed by a constant dread of detection, disgrace, and 
punishment ; and the conviction that he is maintaining the wrong 
against an adversary who is armed with the consciousness of recti- 
tude, win have a most pernicious influence upon both his moral and 
physical courage. 

IV SimiUs. — ^As bright armor will resist a musket-ball hr better than a 
rusty suit of mw, so a good cause is far stronger than a puissant 
arm raised to uphold what is wrong. 

A good foundation makes a building firm ; and when the rain 
descends and the floods come, and the winds blow and beat upon 
that house, it will not £&]!, because its foondation is secure : whereas, 
a house bidlt upon the sand can not resist the rain, the floods, and 
the wind, but will fall when they beat against it, and great will be 
the fall thereof. 

A ship built of sound timber may weather the roughest sea ; but 
one made of rotten planks can not ride in safety through the 
smoothest water. 

A dog stealing a bone is alarmed at the slightest sound, and will 
run away ; while the same dog, guarding a house at night, can not 
be terrified by threats or danger. 

A " thief doth fear each bush an officer " ; but a soldier in the 
Imttle-field will stand fearlessly at the cannon's mouth. 

Boys engaged upon their duty are not afraid of the eye of their 
master; but every sound alarms them when they are doing what 
they know to be wrong. 

A dying man who has endeavored to discharge his duty, is not 
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aftmid to nMet Us Maker; Imt one wboM oonseiflDee tells him thai 
he has been an eril-doer, is in an agony oi fear when he finds himself 
on his death-bed. 

V. Hittofieai Mwuhratiom. — ^Aooording to Shakspeare's representation, 
Bichard III., at the battle of BMworth Rdd, was weighed down 
with the oppression of conscioos guQt ; bat Richmond, boiig buoyed 
op with the oonyiction of the justness of his cause, fought like a lion, 
andprerailed. 

Macbeth started at erery whisper of the wind, or shriek of the 
night-hawk, when he went to murder Duncan ; but stood as an *' eagle 
against a sparrow, or a lion against a hare,** in the fierce contest with 
tiie Norwe^an rebels. 

BKcdus Dentatus resisted a hundred adTersaries sent to assasa 
Date him, with oonsiderable soocess ; killing fifteen, and wounding 
thirty others. 

A usurper is in ooostant lisar of conspiracies : commoii tradition 
says that Cromwell wore armor under his clothes, and nerer went 
and returned by the same route. 

Leonidas, at the pass of Thermopyla, was not afindd with three 
hundred men to oppose Xerxes, the inyader of Greece, at the head 
of a million troops. 

William Tell, with a handfhl of adherents, boldly resisted the 
Austrian multitude, and eren repulsed it 

David, with a simple sling and stone, encountered GoBath, the 
g^t of Gath, and slew him. 

VL QuotatUm$, — ^Honor shall uphold the humble in spirit — iVov. 
xzix., 28. 

The wicked flee when no man pnrsueth : but the ri^teoos ana 
bold as a lion.-<-iVMr. zzriiL, 1. 

Virtue is bold, snd goodness nerer fearftd. — Shalapeare, 

Thrice is he armed that hath his quarrel just; 
And he but naked, thoa^^ looked up in sted, 
Whose consdenoe with ^justice Is corrupted. 

Shaiapeart, 
Conscience makes cowards of us tSL-^Shak^ieart, 

Conscience is a dangerous thinff, it makes a man a coward ; a 
man can not steal, but it aoouseth mm ; a man can not swear, but it 
checks him. 'Tis a blushing shamefiiced spirit that mutinies in a 
man's bosom, and fills one fim of obstades. — JBhahpmrt. 

When the mind proposes honorable ends, not only the virtues, 
but the deities also, are ready to assist — Lord Bacon, 

Innocence is the best armor. — J^vveri, 
XXL Oondtmon. 

1. When we feel ill at ease and afraid to persevere in an enterprise 
or take a bold part against our adversaries, let us carefully ex- 
amine whether our cause is just 

2. If we would not be cowards, we must be sure that we have right 
on our side ; for, if we have not, we will inevitably distrust our 
own soccesB and be unable to do justice to the cause in which we 
are engaged. 
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LESSON oil. 

BXBBOISEB IK ESS AT-WBITING. 

1. Dbaw up an Analysis, and write an Essay, from the 

following suggestions : — 

What is Society?— When did it be^ to exist?— Under what forma 
did it at first appear ?— What are its benefits ?— What ia the effect of 
society on the human mind f — What is its effect on the arts and sci- 
ences ?•— Show the difference between a state of barbarism and one of 
civilization. — ^What are ^e disadvantages of society? — ^Mention some- of 
the vices engendered by an over-refined state of society — and the per- 
nicioas efifects resulting to tiie community from them.---6ive historical 
examples of these effects. 

2. Draw up an Analysis, and write an Essay, from the 

following suggestions : — 

What does the word aovemmerU signify ? — Show the origin and ne- 
cessity of government.— Show the effects of anarchy. — ^Which was the 
earliest form of government ? — Describe this patriarchal form of govem- 
ment^-What qualities naturally give one man a power over others,? — 
Which are, or have been, the prevailing forms of government ? — ^Enu- 
merate the advantages and disadvantages of each. — Which is the most 
stable ? — What is the form of government in this country ? — Show the 
advantages of the government of the United States. — Conclusion; how 
thankful we should be that our lots are cast in a country which enjoys 
00 liberal a government, and how careful we should be not to abuse the 
blessings thus placed within our reach I 
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THESES, OB AEGUMEirrATIVE DISCOimSBS. 

§ 461. The fifth form in which prose compositions ap- 
pear is that of the Thesis, or Argumentative Discourse. 

A Thesis, or Argumentative Discourse, is a composition 
in which the writer lays down a proposition, and endeavors 
to persuade others that it is true. The statements or reasons 

1 481. What is the fifth fbrm In which proee oomposittonfl appear ? What is a 
theeis, or afsromentative discourBd f What are aisunents f In what case does 
a theHSa become an oratlott f 

17 
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used for Hub porpoae are called Ai^g^umenta. When intended 
for deliyeiyyOr written in a suitable style for that purpose, a 
thesis becomes an Oration. 

g 462. In the conduct of orations and aigumentative dicH 
courses, six formal divisions were adopted by the ancients ; 
the Exordium or Introduction, the DiviaicHi, the Statement, 
the Reasoning, the Appeal to the Feelings, and the Peror»- 
tion. It is by no means necessary, however, that these six 
parts should enter into every discourse. To employ them 
all would inevitably, in some cases, produce an appearance 
of sti&ess and pedantiy. Yet^as any of them may be used, 
we proceed to define and treat briefly of each. 

§ 463. The object of the Exordium, or Introduction, is to 

render the reader or hearer well-disposed, attentive, and open 

to persuasion. 

To aocompKBh the first of these ends, the writer most make a modest 
openingi and oonyey to his readers the impression that he is eandidly 
maintaining a podtion of the truth of which he is himself assured. To 
awaicen attention, he should hint at the importance, noTelty, or dignity. 
of the subject Finallj, to make his readers open to oonviction, he 
should endeavor to remove any pr^udioes they mi^ have formed against 
the side of the question he intends to espouse. 

The introduction of a discourse is its most difficult part. 

If^ as we have seen, it is important in other compositions to 

make a good impression at the outset, it is doubly so when 

we are endeavoring to persuade. The following suggestions 

will be found generally applicable : — 

L An introduction must be easy and natural. It must appear, as 
Cicero says, ** to have sprung up of its own accord from the matter under 
consideration". To insure these qualities, it is recommended that the 
introduction should not be composed until the other parts of the discourse 
are written, or at least until its general scope and bearing are digested. 

$ 463. In the conduct of aignmentstiTe dlBOourses, what fonnaldlfisions were 
adopted by the ancients ? In some cases, what would result from employing all 
these diyiBionB f 

1 4B8. What is the object of the exordium ? What must the writer do, in <»■ 
der to aooompUBh these three ends 7 What is said of the Importance of bariof: 
en efltotive introduction f What is the flrst essential of an introduction? What 
does Cicero say on this head ? To insure this, when is it recommended that the 
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doero, though in treatmg of the subject he diBtmctly approres of this 
plan, did not see fit in his own case to follow it. It was his custom, as 
we learn from one of his Letters to Atticus, to prepare, at his leisure, a 
variety of introductions, that he might hare them in readiness for any 
work which he should afterwards write. In consequence of this singiilar 
mode of proceeding, he happened unwittingly to employ the same intro- 
duction in two different works. Atticus informed him of the fiust, and 
Cicero, acknowledging the mistake, sent him a new exordium. 

n. In the second place, modesty is essential in an introduction ; it 
must not promise too much, and thus raise expectations in the reader 
which may be disappointed. 

III. An introduction is not the place for vehemence and passion. 
The minds of the readers must be gradually prepared before the writer 
can venture on strong and animated outbursts. An exception, however, 
may be made when the subject is of such a nature that the very mention 
of it naturally awakens passionate emotion. 

lY. Introductions, moreover, should not anticipate any material part 
of the subject If topics or arguments afterwards to be enlarged upon 
are hinted at or partially discussed in the introduction, they lose, when 
subsequently brought forward, the grace of novelty, and thereby a great 
portion of their effect 

y. Lastly, the introduction should be accommodated, both in length 
and character, to the discourse that is to follow : in length, as nothing 
can be more absurd than to erect an immense vestibule before a dimin- 
utive building ; and in character, as it is no less absurd to overcharge 
with superb ornaments the portico of a plain dwelling-house, or to make 
the entrance to a monument as gay as that to an arbor. 

§ 464. The Division is that part of a disoourse in which 
the writer makes known to his readers the method to be pur- 
sued, and the heads he intends to take, in treating his subject. 
There are many cases in which the division is unnecessary; 
some, in which its introduction would even be improper: as, 
for instance, when only a single argument is to be used 

Introdaction ehonld be composed? What was Cicero's practice f Into what 
difBLculty did it once lead him f In the second place, what Is essential in an in- 
troduction f Thtrdlyf for what is an introdaction not the place? What excep- 
tion is made f What is the effect of anticipating in the introduction any material 
part of the snliiject f Lastly, to what should the Introduction be accommodated f 
How ts this illustrated i 

1 461. What is the division t In what compositions Is it most frequently used f 
What has been questioned by many f What is the opinion of the Archbishop of 
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A fomal diviskm k vmad more firequeatlj in the sermon than in any 
other epeoies of oompoeit&on; bat it iuui been qaeeti<med bj manj 
whether the le jing down of heedt, u it is oailed^ does not lessen, nther 
then add to, the effect The Archbishop of Gambray, hi his Dialogues 
on Bloqoenoe, stronglj condemns it : obaerYing that it is a modon in- 
vention, which took its rise only when metaphysios b^;an to be intro- 
dneed into pieadiing ; that it renders a seimon stiff and destroys its 
nnity, and is &tal to oratorical effect It is nrged, on the other hand, 
. howerer, tfiat a formal dlTlsion renders a sermon more dear by showing 
how all the parts hang on each other and tend to one and tlie same 
point, and thns makes it more impresdre and instructiTe. The heads 
of a sermon, moreorer, are of great assistance to the memory of a 
hearer ; they enable him to keep pace with the progress of the discourse, 
and afford him restingopUces whence he can reflect on wliat has been 
said, and look forward to what is to follow. 

When the division is employed, care shonld be taken, 

L That the several points into which the subject is divided be really, 
distinct ; that is, that no one include another. 

n. That the heads taken be those into which the sul]^^ ^ >^ost 
easily and naturally resolved. 

IIL That the several members of the division exhaust the subject 

IV. That there be no unnecessary multiplioatlmi of heads, to distract 
and weary the reader. 

y. That a natural order be followed; that is, that tiie simplest 
points be first discussed, and afterwards the more difficult ones that are 
founded on them. 

YL That the terms In which the division is expressed be as con- 
dse as possible. That there be no oircumlooution, no unnecessary 
words. 

§ 465. The third division of a discourse is the Statement, 
in which the htctA connected with the subject are laid open. 
This generally forms an important part of I^al pleadings. 
The statement should be put forth in a dear and forcible 
style. The writer must state his facts in such a way as to 

keep strictly within the bounds of truth, and yet to present 

■■■-■■■ 

Oamlinyf What advantages, on the other band, does a fotmaldlvlifoiipoflseasr 
When the division is employed, what six points shoald be attended to f 

1 466. What is the third division of a disooarse f What is the statement f Of 
what compositions does it fonn an important part ? In what style ahonld it be 
written? How must the writer state his ftcts T 
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them under the oolofs that are most fiivorable to his cause ; 
to pUioe in the most striking light eveiy oircumstanoe l^t 
is to his adyantam. and explain away, as £eur as possible, 
such as nuike agafft him; ^ ^' ^ ' 

§ 466. The fourth division is the Reasoning ; and on this 
eveij thing depends. It is here that the arguments are 
found which are to induce canviction, and to prepare for 
which is the object of the parts already discussed. The fol- 
lowing^suggestions should be regarded : — 

L The writer should select such arguments only as he feels to be 
solid and coiiTincing. He must not expect to unpose on the world by 
mere arts of language ; but, placing himself in the situation of a reader, 
should think how he would be affected by the reasoning which he pro- 
poses to use for the persuasion of others. 

n. When the arguments employed are strong and satisfactory, the 
more they are distinguished and treated apart itom each other, the 
better ; but, when they are weak or doubtfiil, it is expedient rather to 
throw them together, than to present each in a clear and separate light. 

m. When we have a number of arguments of different degrees of 
strength, it is best to begin and close with the stronger, placing the 
weaker in the middle, where they will naturally attract least attention. 

ly. Arguments should not be multiplied too much, or extended too 
far. Besides burdening the memory, and lessening the effect of indi- 
vidual points, such diffuseness renders a cause suspected. 

§ 467. The fifth division is the Appeal to the Feelings* 
This should be short and to the point. All appearance of 
art should be strictly avoided. To move his readers, the 
writer must be moved himself. 

§ 468. The last division of a discourse is the Peroration ; 
in which the writer sums up all that has been said, and en- 
deavors to leave a forcible impression on the reader's mind. 

§406. What ifl the fourth division? Of wbat does it conslBt ? WhatarKumenti 
should he selected f When the argoments emplojed are strong and satlsfiu^ry, 
how should they he treated f How, when they are weak or doubtfkil 1 When we have 
a number of arguments of different degrees of strength, how is it best to arrange 
them? What is the effect of multiplying aigoments too much, or extending them 
toofkrf 

1 407. What is the iUth division of a discourse t What should he the character 
of an appeal to the feelings f 

$ 468. What is the last division of a discourse T In it, what does the writer do f 
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§ 469. Aa examplesi two aigumentatiye disooorees spe 
presented below, auppoitiiig, respectively, the affirmative 
and the negative of the question, ^ Does virtoe always ut- 
sinehappinefls?^ 

flMTUl ALWAYS I1ISVB0 HAPPmSB. 

8€tts1meM exerts apowerfUlnflaenoeoTer the actions of all mfln. XrenwlMa 
we least raspect tliat we areeompljtng with Its dictates. If we doeelj ezamliie tlM 
spriags of our action, we sball And that we are InstinctiTely ffdowing the prompt- 
Inics of oar own tastes and propensities. We csn henee peroetre the wisdom of 
PiOTldeaos, who, to win men to Yiitoe efen against their own win, has annexed to 
it an InTariahle reward. Happiness He has made depend solely and exclnsiTely on 
nprlghtness ; and this proposition It Is the ohject of the present dlscoarse to estab- 
lish. 

It wooM seem aa If this were BO palpable a truth that It wonld require no dem- 
onstratloB, bat would be at once vnlTersaBy admitted. Tet there Me some, 
who, despite the «**<»i*i«if of moraUats of erery age, deeming themselves wiser 
In their geneiatlon than the children of tight, have thought proper to deny it, and 
thos have sooght to overthrow the strongest bnlwaik on which society depends, 
Whaterer the scoObr may say, however oonildently he mi^ point to Indlvldaal in- 
stances as contradicting the position here maintained, It becomes the candid ex- 
aminer not to be driven from the truth by ridicule or sophistry ; not to let sneers 
prevail agslnst the weight of testimony that ancient sages, as well as modem phi- 
losophers, have home on this subject ; and, Snally, to consider with care before 
he veatarsa todlsbdieve a doctrine which la at the ftmndatloa of an morality. 

In the first plsce, it is necessary to define virtue ; we regard it as ocmsisting in 
the discharge of our duty to God and our neighbor, despite an temptations to the 
eontraiy. Our first argument Is, that a virtuous course Is so consonant to the 
light of reason, is so agreeable to our moral sentiments, and produces mch peace 
of mind, that it may be said to cany its reward along with it, even if unattended 
by that recompense which it ought to receive from the world. 

This Is evident In the very nature of things. The an-wise and beneficent Au- 
thor of nature has so framed the soul of sum that he can not but approve of virtue* 
whether in himself or in others, and has annexed to the practice of it an inward 
satislhctlon that surpasses all the blessings of earth. The goods of fortune, 
wealth, rank, external prosperity,~«U these may take to themselves wings and 
fly away ; but of the happiness which springs from the consdonsness of a proper 
discharge of duty, no thief can rob us, no stroke of adversity can deprive us. 

But the reward of virtue is not always confined to this internal peace and hap- 
piness. As, in the works of nature and art, whatever is really heautUhl is gen- 
eraUy useftil, so in the moral world, whatever is truly virtuous, is at the same 
time so benefldal to society that it seldom goes without some external recom- 
pense. Men know that they can depend on one who acts frt>m principle ; they 
have confidence in his words and representations, and give him the preference 
in all matters of business. Thus, even in a woiidly point of view, the virtuous 
man has an advantage over those of loose principles or immoral lives. 

In the third place, nothing Is so liable to create in our behalf firm and lasting 
friendship on the part of the good, as virtuous practices. The associations of 
the wicked are undeserving of the name of friendship ; it is on]y to the elevated 
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ftOowBhip of aprigfat minds ttiat tbls term is appHed. I7ow, fiiAt Mendship is a 
source of the purest happiness none wfli deny ; and for the blessings resulting 
fh>m it we are thus indebted, in a great measure, to virtue. 

But there is another important consideration that we should not foiget. Few 
men are so constituted as to be insensible to the approbation or censure of the 
world. To many, its smile is akme sufficient to constitute happiness ; Its frown 
is a source of miseiy. Now, this smile is gained in no way so readily as bj ft 
course of int^rlty. 

How has the approbation of all ages rewarded the Tirtue of Bcipio t That 
great warrior had taken a beantifhl captive, with whose charms he was greatlty 
enamoured ; but, finding that she was betrothed to a young nobleman of her own 
coontiy, he, without hesitation, generously deliyered her up to his rivaL This 
one act of the noble Boman has, more than all his conquests, shed an imperish- 
able lustre round his character. 

Nor has the approbation of society been limited to the virtuous actions of in- 
dividuals. The loveliness of virtue generally has been the constant topic of all 
moralists, ancient and modem. Plato remartu, that, if virtue were to assume a 
human form, it would command the admiration of the whole world. A late 
writer has said, " In every region, every clime, the homage paid to virtue Is tho 
same. In no one sentiment were ever mankind more generally agreed." 

If, therefore, virtue is in itself so lovely ; if it is accompanied with an Inward 
peace and satisfoction ; if it is a source of temporal advantages ; if it is the 
vpring from which flow the blessings of friendship ; If it wins for those who 
practise it the approbation of the world ;— it must be admitted by every candid 
inquirer that the proposition with which we started is true, that virtue always 
insures happiness. Though it must be acknowledged that it is frequently at- 
tended with crosses in this life, and that something of self-denial is implied in its 
very idea ; yet the wise wUl admit the truth of the poet^s words, wiU consider 

" TIm broadest mirth nnCMUag F0U7 wean. 
Lev pleMiag far than Ylrtoa'i Twy tean ". 

Our own experience, no less than the arguments here adduced, must convince 
OS that 

M QvSM erar earriet hta own Moaiga aloof; 
Virtu«f kir ow* reward ", 

ISegaHve.} ^ 

YISTUE DOES NOT ALWAYS INSURE HAPPINESS. 

In contemplating the maxims of the ancient Stoic philosophers, we can not 
help beii^; strudc with the soundness of their principles, and the stem require- 
ments of their moral code. Yet there is <me of their propositions to which we 
can not yidd assent: and that is, that temporal happiness is the necessary con* 
sequence of virtue. So important a question,— one on which so many issues, 
and those the practical Issues of life, are staked,— is well worthy of discussion. 

It is well understood that, in treating this question, prejudices will have to be 
combated and removed : for there are many who, without having looked closely 
at the subject, have followed the ancient Stoics ; and, because it is a convenient 
creed to teach, and one which it is believed will lead to the practice of virtae, 
have sought to inculcate this selfish principle. A regard for virtae should be 
Instilled by higher arguments than this ; virtue shoold be practised because it is 
a duty,-^because it is the command of God. 

In the first place, we lay down the proposition that there is no necessary con- 
nection between virtue and happiness. To the andents, who knew not that the 
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•Md WM faDmoHal, It inaj hsw ■— na d naoesaaiy (hat the pfttleni self-deniid, 
tlM ftifghrtng eliailtj, and the ectlTe beneroleiice, of Tlitiie, ehonld be rewarded 
In thft world; hut we, who Itve In the Hghk of a rerelatton ftom on hi^, know 
that theie la a hereafter, and look to that intnlte cjcle of ages, not to tfala Unite 
atate of probation, tat the reward to whkh Tirtiie may be entitled. 

Again: no one caa deny that It la an Important principle of oor leHgloiis ejs- 
tem that the Ytitaooa and the piooa ahoold be pvt to the trial, and that aflllctfona 
and croaaea are tent by the Omnipotent to teet the stability of their ihlfh* and 
practice. Am Job, a man that ** fcared God and eschewed erU ", was tried hj 
irlsltatlons ftom on high ; ao have the good of all ages been obliged to enbrnit to 
•tmUar probation. Viewed In thla Ught, It wonld seem that trial Is pecollftrly, 
in thla world, the lot of Tlrtae ; the necessary prepamtlon to be made. In time, 
by thoee who wonld eiOoy a bttsafhl eternity. 

But those who, with the poet, bettere that 

point na to the pleaanres of a qidet conscience, and the peace which a knowledge 
of the perlbrmanoe of dnty brings with It It Is admitted that these are great 
blessings, and that withoat them happiness can not exist ; bat are they alone 
snlllcleot to make a man happy? Can the quietest conscience in the nniverse 
remove the pangs of hnnger, aflerlate the snillerings of the sick, or comfort the 
moamert The experience of the world win answer no. There are many Jobs ; 
there are many good, bat unhappy, men. 

To go a step Ihrther ; to say what Is necessary to Insare happiness ; to point 
to religion, the hope of that which Is to come, as an anchor to which the soul 
may cling ** amid a sea of tronbie ^%— wonld be Ibrelgn to the question. In view 
of the argnments we hare advanced, in view of the striking argoment Aunlshed 
by oor own experience, we think we may fldrly oonchide that 



EXERCISE. 
Write an Argumentative Discourse supporting either the 
affirmative or the negative of the question, ^^Do public 
amusements exaxsise a beneficial influence on society ? " 



LESSON CIV. 

OB AT IONS. — SEBMOK-WBITIKO. 

§ 470. An Oration is a discourse intended for public de- 
livery, and written in a style adapted thereto. At the 
present day, this term is generally applied to discourses ap- 
propriate to some important or solemn occasion ; such as a 
funeral, an anniversary, a college commencement, &o.. It is 

I — I ■ ■ ■ — — — - - 

1 410w What Is an oration f To what Is the term generally applied at the pret* 
ent day ? How does the oration differ from the haiangae and the address } 
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H speech of an elevated chacacter, and differs in this respect 
&om the harangue and the address: the former of which 
implies a noisy and declamatoiy manner in the speaker; the 
latter, a less stately style than characterizes the oration. 

§ 47L The ancients recognized three dasses of orations ; 
the demonstrative, the deliberative, and the judicial. The 
scope of the first was to praise or to censure ; that of the seo- 
ond, to advise or to persuade ; that of the third, to accuse or 
to defend. The chief subjects of demonstrative eloquence^ 
for instance, werQ panegyrics, invectives, gratulatoiy and 
funeral orations ; deliberative eloquence was displayed chiefly 
in the senate-house and assembly of the people; while ju- 
dicial eloquence was confined to the courts of law. 

In modem times, also, a threefold diyision has been adopted, though 
one different from that just described. Orations are now distinguished as, 

L ^eohes to be delirered in deUberative public assemblies ; as in 
Congress, at popular meetings, &o. 

EL Speeches at the bar. 

ni. Sermons, or discourses to be delivered from the pulpit 

§ 472. The style of an oration should be elevated and 
forcible. It should not lack ornament ; and whatever em- 
bellishments are introduced must be of the most exalted 
character. 

An argumentatire discourse, written in the style just described, and 
intended for delivery in public, becomes an oration. To tiie latter, there- 
fore, the principles laid down for such discourses in the last lesson are 
equally applicable. The same formal divisions may be adopted, either in 
whole or in part^ as occasion may require. 

§ 473. Sermons constitute the most important class of 
orations. For the benefit of those who desire brief and prac- 
tical directions for the preparation of such discourses, we con- 
dense the following remarks firom Hannam's valuable ^ Pulpit 
Assistant ^ : — 

1 4n. How many dasses of orations did the ancients recognize ? Hame them, 
and state the scope of each. In modem times, what divirion has been adopted f 

{ 472. What should be the style of an oration f What should be the character 
of the ornaments Introduced t What divisions may be adopted In the prepara' 
tion of orations? 

17* 
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rtLACncAL Rnrfs oir KBium-wuvna. 

1. Nertt ehooM rach taxto m h*Te not complete seiiM ; for onfy Imperdneot 
and IboUflh people will attempt to preach from one or two words, wtiich signify 
BoChliig. 

t. Not aaHj worda which have a con4>lete sense of themselTea most be taken, 
bat th^ most also include the complete sense of the writer ; for it is his lan- 
giiage and sentiments that yoa aim to ezpUin. For example, if joa take these 
worda of t Oor. L, 8, *' Blessed be God, the Father of oar Lord Jeeos Christ, the 
Father of mercies, and the God of all comfbrt,** and stop here, 70a wiU haye com- 
plete sense ; hot it is not the Apo6tle*s sense. If 70a go fhrther and add ^ who 
eomfoKath as In aUoor tiibalatton ", It win not then be the complete sense of 
Bt. Faol, nor wiU his meaning be wholly taken in, unless 70a go to the end of the 
fourth Terse. When the complete sense of the sacred writer is taken, 70a ma/ 
atop ; for there are few tezta in Scriptora which do not alEbrd matter saftdent 
for a sermon, and it is aa inoouTenient to take too much text aa too little; bocb 

extremes must be arolded. 

Otneral ffuiffftstkmt. 

1. A sermon should dearl/ explain a text ; that is, should place things before 
the people^s eyes in such a wa/ that the/ ma7 be understood without difflcul^. 
Bishop Burnett sa78, ** A preadier Is to fsnc7 himself as in the room of the most 
unlearned man In the whole parish, and mnat therefore put such parte of hie dis- 
courses as he would have aD understand in so plain a form of words that It ma/ 
not be be7ond the meanest of them. This he wUl certainty stud/ to do if his de- 
sire be to edliy them, rather than to make them admire himself as a learned and 
higli-spokea man." 

% A sermon must glre the entire sense of the whole text ; to Insure which, it 
must be considered in eyeiy ylew. This rule condemns dry and barren explica- 
tions, wherein the preacher dlscorers neither stad7 nor inyentlon, and leayes 
unaaid a great number of beautifhl things with whidi his text might haye fur- 
nished him. In matters of religion and piet/, not to ediiy much is to destroy 
much ; and a sermon cold and poor, will do more mischief In an hour, than a 
hundred of the other kind can do good. 

8. The preacher must be discreet, in opposition to those impertinent people 
who utter Jests, comical comparisons, quirks, and extrayagances ; sober, in op- 
position to those rash spirits who would curiously diye Into mysteries beyond 
the bounds of modesty ; chaste, in opposition to those bold and imprudent ge- 
niuses who are not ashamed of saying many things whldi beget unclean Ideaa. 
The preacher must be simple and graye. Simple, speaking things of good natu- 
ral sense, without metaphysical speculations ; graye, because all sorts of Tulgar 
and proyerbisl sayings ought to be avoided. 

4. The understanding must be infonned,but in a manner which affects the heart ; 
either to comfort the hearers, or to excite them to acts of piety and repentance. 

6. Aboye all things, ayoid excess. There must not be too much genius ; too 
many brilliant, sparkling, and shining, things. Oyer-abundant ornaments lead 
the hearer to say, " The man preaches himself, aims to display his genius, and is 
animated by the spirit of the world rather than the Spirit of God." 

6. A sermon must not be overcharged with doctrine, because the hearers* 
memories can not retain it all ; and by aiming to keep all, they will lose all. 

7. Reasoning must not be carried too fkr. Long trains of argument, composed 
of a number of propositions chained together, with principles and conseq;uences 
dependent on them, are always embarrassing to the auditor. 
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Ckmnaetkm. 

By fhis is m^nt the relation of the text to the foregoing or foUowing yerees. 
This moflt be found by deliberate ihongfat, with the aid of good oommentariee. 
The connection often contributes much to the elncidation of the text ; and, in 
this case, should always be aUnded to in the discourse. The beginning of the 
aermon seems to be the best place for treating it ; it often affords good material 
for an introduction. 

DMskm, 

Four or five heads are generally sni&clont ; a greater number are embarrass- 
ing to the hearer. 

There are two sorts of diyisions which we may properly make : the flrst, 
which is the most common, is the division of the text into its parts ; the other 
Is a division of the discourse, or sermon itselt 

The division of the sermon itself is proper in the following cases : — 

1. When a prophecy of the Old Testament is handled ; for, generally, the un- 
derstanding of these prophecies depends on many general considerations, which, 
I^ exposing and reftiting fidse senses, open a way to the true explication. 

2. When a text is connected with a disputed point, the understanding of which 
must depend on the state of the question, and the arguments that have been ad- 
vanced. AH these lights are previously necessary^ and they can be given only by 
general considerations. For example, Bom. iiL, 28,—^' We conclude that a man 
Is Justified by fidth without the deeds of the law.** Some general considerations 
must precede, which clear np the state of the question between St Paul and the 
Jews touching Justification, which mark the hypothesis of the Jews upon that. 
Bnbject,and which discover the true principle that St Paul would establish; 
BO that in the end, the text may be clearly understood. 

8. In a conclusion drawn firom a long preceding discourse ; as, ibr example. 
Bom. v., i., ** Therefore, being Justified by fiiith, we have peace with God, through 
our Lord Jesus Christ** The discourse must be divided Into two parts: the 
first consisting of some general considerations on the doctrine of Justification, 
which St Paul establishes In the preceding chapters ; and the second, of his con- 
clusion, that, being thus Justified, we have peace with Qod, Ac. 

4. In the case of texts quoted in the New Testament from the OUL Prove by 
general considerations that the text Is properly produced, and then proceed 
clearly to Its es^llcatlon. Of this kind are Hebrews I., 6, 6, " I will be to hlifi a 
Father,** Ac. " One In a certain place testified,** &c., 11., 6. '* Wherefore, as 
the Holy Ghost saith,** &c., ilL, 7. 

6. In this class must be placed divisions Into different views. These, to speak 
properly, are not divisions of a text Into Its parts ; but rather different applica- 
tions, which are made of the same texts to divers subjects. Typical texts should 
be divided thus ; and a great number of passages in the Psalms, which relate, not 
only to David, but also to Christ : such should be considered first literally, as they 
relate to David ; and then In the mystical sense, as they refer to the Lord Jesus. 

There are also typical passages, which, besides their literal sense, have figu- 
zatlTe meanings, relating, not only to Jesus Chrls^ but also to the church in gen- 
eral, and to every believer In jMrtlcular. For example, Dan. Ix., 7, *' O Lord, 
rlg^teonsness belongeth unto thee, but unto us conftislon of (kces as at this day,** 
mnst not be divided Into parts, but considered In different views : 1. In regard 
(o all men In generaL S. In regard to the Jewish Church In Danlel*s time. 8. 
In regard to ourselves at the present day. So, again, Heb. III., 7, 8., " To-day If 
ye will hear his voice,** which Is taken from VvaXm xcv., can not be better divided 
than by referring it, 1. To Davld*s time. 2. To St. Paid*s. 8. To our own. 
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AitotlMdlTi0l<morttMteztttMU;ion«tliiM0l]i0oid0r of thewoids is m 
ekftr and natoimU thfti no dlvtskm It aacMitiy ; we need onlj follow tbe order 
tDqvMtioB. M lbr«zttnpl6,Bpli. 1m «• "BleMediM the Ctod mad Father of 
oar Lord Jeeos Christ, who hath Ueiaed va with all qtirltual btoaamga in hear- 
ooly plaooa In Chrlat.** Here the words diTlde themselres, and to ezptain them 
we need on^r fbHow them. A ipmleAil aoknowledgment, ''Blessed be God". 
The title under which the j^xwtle blesses Qod, **The Father of our Lotd Jeans 
Christ". The reaaon for which he bleaaeshiin,becaase'' he hath blessed na". 
The plenitnde of thia blessing, '* with all bleaaings **. Tlie nature or kind siisni- 
fled by the term ^pMiuaL The pUce where he hath blessed ns, '* in beayeniy 
plaoea*\ In whom he hath bleasedns, "in Christ**. 

Host texto, bowerer, ooght to be formally diTided ; for whldi pnipoae we 
most regard chiefly the order of natore : pat that dtTision which natarally pre- 
eedes, in the first pbce, and let the rest follow in its proper order. 

Tliere are two natnial orders : one natani In regard to sabjects themse^reii ; 
tlie other natnral tn regard to na. Thoogfa In general yoa may follow which of 
the two yoa please, yet there are some texts that determine the dlTision ; as 
FhH. IL, U, "It is God which worlceth eflbctoaOy in yoa both to will and to do 
of his good pleasure/* There are, it is pUiin, three things to be discossed; the 
action of God*s grace apoo men, "God woiketh eflbctnally in yoa ** ; the effect of 
this grace, " to win and to do**; and the spring or soovoe of the action, aooord- 
hig to " his good pleasure **. I think the dtrision woold not be proper, if we 
were to treat, 1. Of Qod*s good pleasure ; t. Of his grsce ; and 8. Of the will 
and works of men. 

AbOTe an things. In dlTislone, aroid introducing any thing in Hw flrvt part 
which impliea a knowledge of the second, or which obliges you to treat of the 
second to make the flrst understood; otherwise yon will be obliged to make 
many tedious repetitions. BndesTor to separate your parts from each olfaer as 
well aa yoa can. When they are rery doedy connected, place the most detached 
first, and make that serre for a foundation to the explication of the second, and 
the second to the third ; so that, at the concluston, the hearer may at a glance 
perceire, as it were, a perfect body, a well-finished building. One of the greatest 
merits of a aermon is harmony in its component parts ; that die first lead natu- 
rally to the second, the second to the third, Sbc ; that What goes before excite a 
d^tre for what is to follow. 

When, in a text, there are seyersl terms wfaidi need a particular ex- 
planation, and which can not be explained wittiout oonfkision, or without divid- 
ing the text into too many parte, then do not dirlde the text at all, but divide 
the discourse into parts. First exptadn the terms, and then proceed to the sub- 
ject itself. 

' There are many texts, in discussing wUdi it is not necessary to treat of eittei 
subject or attribute ; but all the discussion turns on words that eooTey no mean- 
ing independently of other terms, and which are called in logic SfficatefforgmaUca, 
For example, John ill., 10, " God so loved the woiid, that he gave his only begot- 
ten Son, that whosoever beHeveth in him should not perish, but have everlasting 
Hfo.** The categorical proposition is, God loved the world ; yet, it is necessary 
neither to insist mndiupon^e term Ocd, nor to speak in a commonplace way of 
the divine love. The text should be divided into two parts : first, the gift which 
God in his love hath made of his Son ; secondly, the end for whidi this gift was 
bestowed, " l2iAt whosoever belleveth in him should not peridi, but have ever- 
lasting life '*. 

There are texts of reasoning which are composed of an objection and an an 
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Bwer. These are lUttiinlly ditided into tbe objectkm and the dOhltiQn. Ab, Bo- 
mans ▼!., 1, 2, " What ahaU we aay then,** Ac. 

There are aoma texts of leaeoning which are extremely difflcolt to divide, 
becanae they can not be extended into many propoaitiona wUhont conftaaion. 
Aa, John It., 10, '^ If thoa kneweet the gift of God,** Ac, Here we may take two 
heada : the iirst Infihidfag the general proposition contained in the worda ; the 
aecood, the particular application of these to the Samaritan woman. 

There are aome texts which imply many important tmtha without expressing 
them. These should be alladed to and enlarged upon. In anch caaes, the text 
>n&j be divided into two parts ; one referring to what is implied, and the other 
to what is expressed. 

Subdivisions also shonld be made, for they are of great assistance to the 
writer; they need not, however, be mentioned in the discourse. 

Methods qf Digeustion, 

These are fonr in number. According to the nature of the subject, one or 
moid may be employed. Clear snbjecto must be discussed by observation or 
continned application ; difficult and important ones, by explication. 

BxFUOATioN.— This consists in explaining the terms used, or the subject, or 
botlu There are two sorts of explications : the one, simple and plain, needs only 
to be proposed, and agreeably elucidated; the other must be confirmed, if it 
speak of Ihct, hj proofii of tMt ; if of right, by proofs of rlg^; if of both, by 
proofli of both. A great and important subject, consisting of many branches, 
may be reduced to a certain number of propositions or questions, and these may 
be discussed one after the other. 

I. Bacptteation qf 2*0rm«.— The difficulttea of these arise ftom three causes : 
either the terms do not seem to make any sense, or they are equivocal, forming 
different senses ; or the sense they seem to make at first appears perplexed, im- 
proper, or contradictoiy ; or the meaning, though clear, may be controverted, 
and is exposed to cavil. First propose the difflcnliy : then solve it briefly. 

What we have to exfdain in a text oonslsto of one or more simple terms ; of 
ways of si>eaking peculiar to Scripture ; or of particles caDed ti^/ncalbigwemaJticot, 

1. Simple terms are the divine attributes, goodness, Ac. ; man*s virtues or 
vices, fifcith, hope, Ac These are either literal or figurative ; if figurative, give 
the meaning of the figure, and, without stopping long, pass on to the thing iteelf. 
8<Nne simple terms shonld be explained only So fhr as they bear on the meaning 
of the saoKd author. Sometimes the simple terms in a text must be diacoased 
at length, in order to give a dear and ftiB view of the suljjec*. 

S. Bxpresrtons peculiar to Scripture deserve a particular explanation, because 
they are rich in meaning ; such as, " to be if» Christ,** " come (tfUr Christ,** Ac 

8. Particles called gifnoaUffCfrtmaUea (such aa wm^ some<, aS^ now^ tBheOi Ac) 
which augment or limit the meaning of the proposition, shonld be carefully 
examfaied, for often the whole explication dependa upon them. 

n. JSi;pKlMiM9f»^M«i9lM2^^.--nthedifiiGulty arise from erro 
yeftito and remove them ; then establish the truth. If from the intricacy of the 
subject Itself, do not propose diiBenlties, and raiae objections, but enter imme- 
diatefy into the explication of the matter, and take care to arrange your ideaa well. 

In all eases, {ttustrate by reasons, examples, comparisons of the subject ; their 
letationa, eonfonntties, or dliforencea. You may do it by eonaequenoea ; by the 
person, fate state, Ac, who proposes the subject ; or tiie persons to whom it is 
proposed ; by circumstances, time, place, Ac 

OBsmvATiOF.—This method is best for clear and historical passages. Some 
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text! raqolre botk «xplkitloii and obMiralloB. SometliiiiM an obflenrattan aay 
iMmadel^wayofezpllaitSon. ObMnrmtkNU, ft>r the mon pari, ought to be theo- 
lofslcal ; hlatorieal, phlloaophioal, or oritical, ^eiy seldom. Th^ moat not be pro- 
poae d In a acholaartci atyla or eommonplaoe form, bat in a fluniliar manner. 

OoirmnrAL Afpuoatioh.— This method may be entiiely ftee ftom ezpbma- 
iiona and obaerrationi ; It la appropriate to texta eriioitinflr to boltneea. 

PBopoamoir.— Texts may be reduced to two propopitions at least, and three 
or Ibnr at moat, baTtng a mntnal dependence and coonection. This method 
opens the most extensive field for discussion. In the former modes of discnssf on 
yon are restrained to your text, bat here your saldcct is the matter contained fat 
yoar proposition. 

FBrffraOcn^cr (kmdntkn. 

This oofl^ to be short, IWdy, and animating ; fhll of great and beantUtal fig- 
ures, aiming to more Christian alfoetlons,— to confirm oar loTe of €k>d, oar gratl- 
tode, seal, repentance, self-condemnatton, consolstlon, hope of feUdtj, coarsge, 
eonstaacy in aflliction, and steadiness In temptation. Let some one or more 
striking ideaa, not mentioned in the discasslon, be reserred for this part, end 
applied with vigor. 

▲NALTSI8 or ▲ BXBXOir. 

** The fool hath said In his heart, there Is no God.** Psalms xlv., 1. 

'* The fool hath said,**— It Is evident that none but a fool woald have said it 

TTUyM, a term In Scripture signifying a wicked man ; one who hatb kiet his 
wisdom, and right apprehension of God ; one dead In sin. 

** Said In his heart ** ; 1. e., he thinks, or he doubts, or he wishes. He dare 
not openly publish It, though he dare secretly think It. 

'* There Is no God,**— no lodge, no one to govern, reward, or punish. Those 
who deny the providence of God, do In eifeet deny his existence ; they strip him 
of that wisdom, goodness, mercy, and Justice, which are the fgLorj of the Deity. 

The existence of God is tiie foundation of all reHglon. The whole building 
totters, if the foundation be out. We must believe that he is, and that he is what 
he Jias declared himself, before we can seek him, adore him, or love him. 

It Is, therefore, necessary we should know why we believe, that our bettef be 
founded on undeniable evidence, and that we may give a better reason for his 
existence, than that we have heard our parents and teachers tell of it. It Is as 
much as to say, ^* There Is no God,** when we have no better arguments than 
those. Let us look at the evidences which should establish us In the truth. 

I. .iff noftffv shows the existence of Its Msker. We can not open our eyes but 
we discover this truth shining through all creatures. The whole universe bears 
the character and stamp of a First Cause, infinitely wise, infinitely powetftiL Let 
us cast our eyes on the earth wbldi bears us, and ask, " Who laid the foonda> 
tion ? ** Job xxzviii., 4. Let us look on that vast arch of skies that covers us, 
and inquire, " Who hath thus stretched it forth ? ** Isaiah xl., 81, SS. " Who Is 
It also who hath fixed so many luminous bodies with so much order and regu- 
larity ?** Job xxvi., 18. Bvery plant, every atom, as well as every star, bears 
witness of a Deity. Who ever saw statues, or pictures, but conctaided there had 
been a statuary and limner? Who can behold garments, ships, or houses, and 
not understand there was a weaver, a carpenter, an architect f A man may as 
weU doubt whether there be a sun, when he sees his beams gUdis^ the earth, as 
doubt whether there be a Qod, when he sees his works. Psalms xix., 1-^ . The 
Atheist is, therefore, a fOol, because he denies that which every creature in his 
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conBtitaUon Mserts. Can he behold fhe epMer^s net, or the Bilk-wonnis web, 
the bee*» closets, or the ant^s granaries, without acknowledging a higher being 
than a creature, who hath planted that genios in them? Job xxziz. PiBalflui 
dv., %L All the staiB in hearen and the dost on earth, oppose the Atheist 

n. The power qf conadenee Is an argnment to convince ns of thtfl tnith. 
^ Bvery one that flndeth me shall slay me," Ctenesis !▼., 14, was the language of 
Cain ; and similar apprehensions are fireqnent in those who feel the fhry of an 
ennged conscience. The psalmist tells ns concerning those who say in their 
heart ** There is no Qod ", that " they are in fear where no fear is/* Psalms liiL, 
5. Their gnilty minds invent terrors, and thereby confess a Deity, while they 
deny it,— that there is a sovereign Being who will pnnish. Fashor, who wicked- 
ly insulted the prophet Jeremiah, had this for his reward, ** that his name should 
be Magor-missaMb,** i. e., **fear round about**. Jeremiah xx., 8, 4. When 
Belshazzar saw the handwriting, ** his countenance was changed,** Daniel v., 6w 
The apostle who tells us that there is a ^* law written In the hearts of men **, 
«c^, their ** consciences also bear witness.** Bomans IL, 16. 

m. Univenal eonsetU is another argument The notion of a God is Ibnnd 
among all nations, however barbarous ; it is the language of every country and 
r^on; Uie most abominable idolatry argues a Deity. 

rV. Extraordinary Judgments. When a Just revenge follows abominable 
crimes, especially when the judgment is suited to the sin ; when the sin is made 
legible by the inilicted Judgment. *' The Lord is known by the Judgment which 
he ezeenteth.** Psalms iz., 10. Herod Agrippa receiyed the flattering applause 
of the people, and thooght himself a God; but was, by the Judgment inflicted 
upon him, forced to confess another. Acts zlL, 31-28 ; Judges i., 6, 7 ; Acts v., 1-10. 

y. Aeeoa^oRshmerU qf prophecies. To foretell things that are ftiture, as if 
they already existed or had existed long ago, must be the result of a n^d in- 
finitely intelligent. **• Show the things that are to come hereafter.** Isaiah xlL, 
S3. **I am God, declaring the end from the beginning.** Isaiah xM., 9, 10. Cyma 
was prophesied of, Isaiah xliv., 28, and xlv., 1, long before be was bom ; Alexan- 
der*s sight of DanieFs prophecy concerning his victories, moved him to spare 
Jerusalem. The four monarchies were plainly deciphered in Daniel, before the 
fourth fose up. That power which foretells things beyond the wit of man, and 
orders causes to bring about those predictions, must be infinite and omniscient. 

What folly, then, ibr any to shut their eyes, and stop their ears ; to attribute 
those things to blind chance, which nothing less than an infinitely wise and 
powerftil Being could effect I 

PnwaUon, or CkmduOoa. 

I. If God can be seen in creation, study the creatures ; the creatures are the 
heralds of God*s glory. " The glory of the Lord shall endure.** Psalms dv., 81. 
The world is a sacred temple ; man is introduced to contemplate it. Grace does 
not destroy nature, nor does the book of redemption blot out the book of creation. 

n. If it be a folly to deny or doubt the being of God, is it not a folly also not 
to worship God when we acknowledge his existence f ** To fear God, and keep 
his commandments, is the whole daty of man.** We are not reasonable if we are 
not religious. Bomans xiL, 1. 

in. If it be a folly to deny the existence of God, will it not be our wisdom, 
since we acknowledge his being, often to think of him? It is said of the fool 
only, " God is not in all his thoughts.** Psalms x., 4. 

IV. If we believe the being of God, let us abhor practical aflieism. Men*s 
practices are the best indexes to their principles. ** Let your Ugfat shine before 
men.** Matthew v., 18. 



PART V. 



POETICAL COMPOSITION. 



LESSON CV. 



TSBSS. — QUANTITY, — FEET. — IkBTBBS. 

§ 474. Stbictlt speakings those compositions only £ekll 
imder the head of poetry, into which the language of the 
imagination Lirgely enters; which abound in metaphora, 
similes, personifications, and other rhetorical figures. Such 
writings, even if they have the form of prose, must be re- 
garded as poems ; while, on the other hand, prosaic matter, 
even if put into the form in which poetry generally appears, 
is still nothing more than prose. The distinction between 
prose and poetry, therefore, has reference to the matter of 
which they are respectively composed. 

Poetry being the language of imagination and passion, we natnrany 
expect to find in it more figures than in prose. These, having been al« 
ready fully treated, need no further consideratioii here. As regards its 
form, poetry is generally characterized by deviaUons from the natural 

1 474, What eomposltions ftOl under the head of poetry f To what does the 
distinction between prose and poetiy leterf What do we naturally esqpect to 
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order and mode of ezpresBion, which are known as poetical liceosea. 
Examples of some of these follow : — 

L Violent InTersioDS. 

" How storming ftiry rose. 
And clamor such as hsardin Biaom tUl now 

n. Violent ellipses. 

** Wbile an those souls [/Aof] have ever felt the foice 
Of those enchanting passions, to my lyre 
Should throng attentive.'* 

HL The use of peculiar words, idioms, phrases, &c., not generally 
found in prose ; as, mom^ eve^ o^et^ aheen^ pauing rich, 

rv. Connecting an a(]yective with a diiferent substantive from that 
which it really qualifies ; as in the following lines, in which wide is joined 
to nature instead of bounde : — 

** Through wide nature's hounds 
Expatiate with glad step." 

V. Using a noun and a pronoun standing for it [in violation of a syn 
tactical rule] as subjects or objects of the same verb ; as, 

** The doy— oh ! where was A< /»• 

VI. The use of or for either^ and nor for neiiher. 

** Whatever thy name, or Muse or Grace.** 

** Nor earth nor Heaven shall hear his pnyer.** 

Vn. The introduction of an adverb between lo, the sign of the infini- 
tive, and the verb with which it is connected ; as, 

" To eUndy trace the forest's shady scene.'* 

VUL Making intransitive verbs transitive ; as, 

** Still, in harmonious intercoursSf they llt^d 
The rural day, and talked the flowing heart.'* 

IX The use of foreign idioms ; as, 

" To some she gave 
To MOftA the story of eternal thought'* 

§ 475. Verse is the form in which poetry generally ap- 
pears. It consists of language arranged into metrical lines, 
called verses, of a length and rhjHihm determined by rules 

find to poetry? What is meant by poetical ttoenses f Enumerate the poetical 
Acenses mentioned in the text, and give an example of each. 

f ^n. What is verse T Of what does it generally consist T What is the diire^ 
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whidi usage has Banotkmed. The distiiiotioii between prose 
and vene is, therefore, a matter of fonn. 

Terse is merely the dress which poetry generally ftssames. The two 
are entirely independent of eeoh other : all poetry is not verse, as we see 
In the case of F^nelon's Telemachns and Ossian's Poems ; nor, on the other 
hand, is all Terse by any means poetry, as vino tenths of the fogiUTe pieces 
giren to the world under the latter name abundantly show. 

Versification is the art of making Terses. 

A Verse, as we have seen, is a metrical line of a length 
and rhythm determined by rules which usage has sanctioned. 

A Hemistich is half of a verse. 

Rhyme is a similarity of sound in syllables which begin 
differently but end alike. It is exemplified at the dose of 
the following lines : — 

** Self-IoTe, the spring of motion, acts the aew/ / 
Beason*8 comparing balance rules the vfhole." 

A Distidi, or Couplet, oonmsts of two verses rhyming 
together; the lines just given are an example. 

A Triplet consists of three verses rhyming together; as, 

** Souls that can scarce ferment thdr mass of clay, — 
So drossy, so divisible, are they. 
As would but serve pure bodies for allay.** 

A Stanza [often incorrectly called a verse] is a regular 
division of a poem, consisting of two or more lines, or verses. 
Stanzas are of every conceivable variety, their formation 
being regulated by the taste of the poet alone. The stanzas 
of the same poem, however, should be uniform. 

§ 476. Syllables occurring in verse are distinguished as 
long and short, according to the time occupied in uttering 
them. A long syllable is equivalent to two short ones. 



ence betweeo yerae and poetry f What is yeniflcation f What is a yene t What 
is a hemistich r What is rhyme ? What is a distich ? What Is a triplet? What 
IS a stanza? What is it often incorrectly caUed? By what is the formation of 
the stanaa regulated? What is said of the stanzas of the same poem? 

S 476. How are syllables occurring in verse distinguished? On what is this 
distbictlon founded ? How is the qoantity of a syllable indicated ? In words of 
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When it is desired to indicate the quantity, the macron [— ] 

is placed over a long syllable, and the breve [w] over a Bbott 

one ; as, tM man. 

In words of more than one Billable, accent, whether primary or 
secondary, constitutes length ; syllables that are unaccented are short 
In the case of monosyllables, nouns, aiJljectiyes, verbs, adverbs, and in- 
terjections, are for the most part long ; articles are always short ; prepo- 
sitions and conjunctions are generally short ; pronouns are long when 
emphasized, — ^when not, short This will appear from the following 

lines: — 

The gOddSsB heard, Snd bide thS MOses raise 
The golden trOmpet Of eternfl priUse : 
FiOm pGle to pOle the wTUds difflise th6 solind, 
ThSt flUs the drcult Of the wOrld SroOnd. 

In Latin and Greek, each syllable has a definite quantity, without 
reference to accent This is not the case in English. Our vowel sounds 
have nothing to do with the length or shortness of syllables. Fai, in 
which a has its flat or short sound, is as Ukely to be accented, and there- 
fore long, in poetry, as/a^ in which the sound of the vowel is generally 
called long. 

§ 477. A Foot is a division of a verse, consisting of two 
or three svllables. 

The dissyllabic feet are four in number, as follows : — 

Spondee y dark night 

Ptkrhig>-^ 'w/, hap-| pQf, 

The trisyllabic feet are eight in number, as follows : — 



Iaitbvs n-' — y rSmOve. 
Tbooheb — -^y moving. 



Anapest v^ s-x — , Intervene. 
Dacttl — ^-"^, hftppliy. 
Amphibrach >^ — >-', redundSnt 
Amphimacxb — '^ — , wIndlng-shSet 



Bacchius -^ , the dark night 

Antibaochius *w, eye-serv&nt 

MoLOSSus , I6ng dark night 

Tribrach >-' ww^, insu-| pgrfibie. 



Of these twelve feet, the iambus, the trochee, the ana- 
pest, and the dactyl, are oftenest used; and are capable, 

more Chan one eyllable, which syllables arc long, and which short f In the case 
of monosyDables, which of the parts of speech are generaUy long, and which are 
short ? What is the case in Latin and Greek, with respect to the quantity of 
syUables t What relation sabsists in Bnglish between the qnantUy of syOableB 
and the sound of the vowels they contain ? Illastrate tbia. 

$4T7. What is a foot? How many dissyUabic feet are there t Enmnerate 
them, state of what syllables they are respectively composed, and give an exam- 
pie of each. How many trisyllabic feet are there ? Bnnmerate them, state of 
vbat syOables they are composed, and give an example of each. Of these twelve 
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reepeotiTel J, withoat the aasistanoe of the rest, of fonxmig 
distinct orders of numbers, Thej are, therefore, called 
pH$nary feet; and the measures of which thej respectiyelj 
form the chief component party are known as iamMcy IrocAaic, 
an(jf)eiiiejBnddaeiyKc A line which consists wholly of one 
land of foot is called jE>t<r0.* that is, a line containing nothing 
but iambi is a pure iambic ; one into which no foot but the 
trochee enters is a pure trocfaaia Verses not consisting ex- 
dusivelj of one kind of foot are said to be mixed. Exam- 
ples follow : — 

1. /Vifv Iambic — ^Th8 r&l-|tiig pi8-|fl!on c0n-|qaSr8 r6ar|85ii stalL 
8. Pitre TVxMAote.— fitstfir | spirit | o6me ft-lwAy. 
8. Putt AnapmHc, — ^Fr5m thSpUinsJirfimthS woOd-llXndsSndgrOTes. 
4. Pwrt DaetyHc-^Bbed 6f thS | wlld8m«88. 

1. Mhed IamhU,^yo efinu \ wis tfatae | lO^jtSd fUr. 
8. 3iixed TVocAom.— Trfimbmig, | hOpbig, I OngMngy \ fl^lDg. 
8. Mixied AntgMtUe, — Bktr r8-|gtoiis 6f 8l-|tenc6 ftnd shflde. 
4. Mixed i>adl^— Midnight fts-jtW aiir mOan. 

The remaining eight feet are called secondary ^ and are 
oooasionall J admitted for the sake of preventing monotony 
and allowing the poet fieer scope. 

§ 478. By Metre, or Measure, is meant the system ao- 
corcUng to which verses are formed« The metre depends on 
the diaracter and number of the feet employed. According 
to the character of the feet, metres, we have already seen, 
are distinguished as iambic, trochaic, anapestic, and dactylic. 
According to the number of the foet, the varieties of metre 
are as follows : Monometer, or a measure composed of one 
foot ; Dimeter, of two feet ; Trimeter, of three ; Tetrameter, 
of four ; Pentameter, of five ; Hexameter, of six ; Heptam- 
eter, of seven ; Octometer, of eight. 

A line at the end of which a syllable is wanting to com- 
plete the measure, is said to be ccUalectic One in which 

feet, wbich are oftenest used? WtaatnameiflgtTentofheeefimrT Wbyf What 
are the measnies of which they reepectlyely form the chief component part, 
called f Whatismeantbyapnrefaunbiclinet What, by a mixed f Bnmneiato 
the aecondary feet For what purpose are they oocaBionaDy admitted f 

§428. What la meant by metre, or measure t On what does the metre depend? 
According to the character of the teet, what are the varieties of metre ? What. 



:J 
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there is a syllable over at the end, is called hypercatcUectic. 
When there is neither deficiency nor redundancy, a line is 
said to be (icatakctie* 

Scanning is the process of dividing a line into the feet of 
which it is composed; 

§ 479. Examples of the different measures fdlow. Some 
of the lines are pure, and some are mixed. The figures 1, 2, 
3, &a, respectively denote monometer, dimeter, trimeter, &a 
Vertical lines mark some of the divisions into feet. Scan* 
ning is performed by pronoundng the syllables which con- 
stitute the successive feet, and after each mentioning its 
name. Thus, in scanning the fifth line, the following words 
would be employed : ^^JScmor, trochee; and shame^iaxahuBi 
from, nOj iambus ; condir^ iambus ; Hon rise^ iambus." The 
line is mixed iambic pentam^eter acatalectic The student 
is requested to scan the following lines, and name the 
measure of each : — 

IAMBIC MXASUKXS. 

1. L5chi61! 

S. ThfimAinllthdmUnl 

8. FOr lis I thS Bflm-jmfin ehlne. 

4. First stands | th6 xKV.|bl6 WB8h-|big:tOxi. 

6. Honor | and shame i ftom no | coQdi-|tion rise. 

6. With his sharp-pointed head he dealeth deadly wounds. 
7. Over the Alhan monntaina high, the light of morning broke. 

8. O all ye people, clap your hands, and with triumphant voloes sini^ 

TROCHAIC MSABURKS. 

1. Ttlmlng. 
9. Fear stLr-lroflnds m6. 
8. D6ar8r i friflnds cSJress the6. 
4. Honor's i hat an | emp^ | bobble. 
6. Chains of care to lower earth enthrall me. 
6. Up the dewy monntain, Health is bomiding lightly. 

7. Hasten, Lord, to rescue me, and set me safe fh>m trouble. 

& Onoe upon a midnight dreaiy, while I pondered weak and weaiy. 

▲NAFBSnO lOASURIS. 

1. Wh6n hS winks. 
% LSt the stfl-lpXd bS grSve. 
8. H5w thfi nlght-jlngiles w8r-|bl6 thett lOyes I 
4. Tbfi plQn'ltlfttl molst'lllre fincflm-lbdred the flower I 

oocording to the number of the feet f What is meant by a catalectic line ? What 
by abypercatalecticline? What, by an aeatalectic line ? Whatlsacanningf 
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DACRLIO UEASOVMB, 

1. niiiikfirit 

S. BtehiadttD-ldfltUTU. 
8. Blighter thin | sflmmfir's greSn | drpStlng. 
4. Gold !■ tliy heart, and m ftosen m charity. 
8. Land of the beaatilhl, famd of the generooB, hall to thee I 
0. l4Uid of the beantUbl, land of the generous, hail to thee heartily! 
%, Out of the kingdom of Chrlat than he gathered 1^ angola o*er Satan Ttctoriooa. 

CATALICnO MXASURn. 

Almost any of the above metres may be made a syllable shorter, and 
thtis become catalectic The following will serve as specimens : — 

1. Iamb. T^OrtmL Cot— T5-diy | nO Ize | IS rtng-lln^. 

% TVo. TWronkOiC.— li;oth«r|dIrkifime,|mOthSr|<M(Mi. 

& DaeL Tetram, aK.~Hftrk, hfiw Ci«-|itl6n'B deSp | mflddU I ddrfic 

4. Tro. I^iram. Cot-Hflavlng, | llpwftrd | tO thfi | OghL 

HTPKBCATALICnO lOASURlS. 

The addition of a syllable to any of the acataleclac Tsriettes of metre 
makes them hypercatalectic. Specimens follow. From the first two 
lines it will be seen, that, in iambic and trochaic metres, a verse ending 
with an odd syllable may be regarded either as a higher measure cata- 
lectic, or a lower measnre hypercatalectie. 

1. iMiA. THm, £|p.— T5-diy | nO be | Is itag-\\nff, 

%, TVo. THm. £^.— MOthSr | dftrkaOme, | mOthfir | dHacL 

a. As^. Tdir, £^.— *Tb tfafi chief | Of QUnlrIrS Umfints | lOr Ids dlr-l&tg'. 

4 .Ctt6lifim.i2|sp.-Llfth£rwlth|cars. 



LESSON CVI. 

STANZAS. — SONNETS.—- HEROIC YEBSE. — ^BLANK YEBSE. 

§ 480. Iambic measures constitute the great body of our 
poetry, both from the fistct that they are easier of construc- 
tion than any other, and because there is no emotion which 
they are not adapted to express. Trochaic measures are 
peculiarly appropriate to gay and tender sentiments ; ana^ 
pestic, to what is animated, forcible, or heart-stining. Dao< 

1 480. Of what measiires does the great body of our poetry conaistf Whatrea* 
■ont are given Ibr this r To what are trochaic measures appropriate ? Towhat« 
anapeitlcr Whatissaid of daaylicvereer 
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tjlic verse is the most difficult to write, and enters into our 
poetioal literature to such a limited extent that its capacities 
can hardly be properly estimated. It is effective whenever 
a rapid movement is desirable^ and has been used with suc- 
cess in humorous poetry. 

§ 481. It was observed in the last lesson that lines may 
be combined into an infinite variety of stanzas, according to 
the poet's taste. To illustrate all of these with examples is 
impracticable ; we can allude only to those that most fre- 
quently occur. 

The commonest stanza, perhaps, consists of four lines, of which either 
the first and third, and the second and fourth, rhyme together ; or, the 
first and second, and the third and fourth ; as follows : — 

" The Gorfew toDs the knell of parting day. 
The lowing herd winds Blowly o^er the lea ; 
The ploughman homeward plods his weaiy way. 
And leaves the world to darkness and to me.**--GBAT. 

** The Assyrian came down like a wolf on the fold. 
And his cohorts were gleaming in purple and gold ; 
And the sheen of their spears was like stars on the sea. 
When the hlue wave rolls nightly on deep Ga]ilee."~BTBON. 

This stansa, when composed of iambic tetrametm, rhyming either 
oonsecutively or alternately, is known as Long Metre : — 

** O an ye people, dap your hands, 
And with triumphant Toices sing ; 
Ko force the mighty power withstands 
Of God, the universal King."— Psalms or Dayid. 

When the first and third lines are iambic tetrameters, and the second 
and fourth iambic trimeters, the rhyme being alternate or confined to the 
two last mentioned, this four-lined stanza becomes Common Metre :— • 

** Over the Alhan mountains high 
The light of morning broke ; 
From all the roofS of the Seven Hills 
Curled the thin wreaths of smoke."~MAOAtnjLT. 

When all the lines of tliis stanza are iambic trimeters except the third, 

■I »■ I ' I III III II 11 I II 

1 481. Describe the commonest stansa met with in poetiy. Give examples of 
it from Gray and Byron. DeBcribe long metre; common metre; short metre.. 
To what are these three metres peeullariy adapted, and for what are they ther^ 
fbre employed f In what other way may long and conunon metre be written t 
What is the regular ballad-measure of our language t How are Btansas of eight 
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and tfaal it tetnmeter, the riiyiM bdng the mum m in the Uut cue, we 
have Short Metre. 

** The day la put end gone; 
The erening shAdei eppear ; 
Oh I may we all remember well 
The night of death diaws near.**— Htxm-boqk. 

Theie three metres are peenUarlj adapted to alow and solemn mnsic, 
and henoe are generally employed, in preference to others, in the compo- 
sition of pealms and hymns. By a comparison of the last two examples 
bat one, with nombers 1 and 8 of the iambic measnres presented at the 
close of the preceding lesson, it will be seen that long metre is umply 
iambic octometer divided into two equal parts, while common metre is 
iambic heptameter divided after the first four feet. The latter Is the 
regular bdlad-measnre of our language. Octometer and h^tameter, on 
account of their length, are generally thus divided into two separate lines. 

The four-lined stanza doubled and trebled makes effiectiTe and com- 
mon stanias of eight and twelve lines respectively. 

^-lined stanzas are often used. Some of these have their first and 
second lines rhyme, their third aqd sixth, and their fourth and fifth. In 
others, the first four lines rhyme as in the four-lined stanza, and the last 
two rhyme with each other ; as, in the following : — 

**• Friend after Mend departs ; 

Who baa not lost a Mend f 
There is no onion here of hearts. 

That finds not here an end ; 
Were this flrail world oar llnal rest, 
Living or dying, none were Meet"— M on 'm aMEH r. 

The most noted of all stanzas is the Spenserian, so called from the 
author of '* The Faery Queen", by whom it was borrowed from Italian 
poetry. Though highly artificial, in the hands of a master it has a fine 
effect Its difficulty has deterred most of our later poets firom attempt- 
ing it in pieces of any length ; Thomson, however, in his " Castle of In- 
dolence", Seattle in "The Minstrel", and Byron m '*Ghilde Harold", 
have used it with success. The following from Byron will serve as a 
specimen ; it will be seen that it consists of nine lines, of which dght are 
iambic pentameter, while the last is a hexameter : — 

and twelve lines formed f What are the different ways of rhyming bk six-lined 
ststtsasY Bepeat a six-lined stansa ftom Montgomery. What is the most noted 
of att Btanaas ? Whence was it borrowed? What is said of its eSectl What 
has deterred our later poets fhMn attempting it ? Who have used it with the best 
soficessf Of how many lines does it consist? What measure are they ? Bepeat 
one of Byron^s Spenserian staniBas. 
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** To Bit on rocks, to muse o^er flood and fell. 
To slowly trace the forest^s shady scene. 
Where things that own not man^s dominion dweD, 

And mortal foot hath ne^er or rarely heen ; 
To climb the trackless mountain all unseen, 

With the wild flock, that never needs a fold ; 
Alone, o^er steeps and foaming fiills to lean ;— 
This is not solitade ; His but to hold 
Converse with Natnre^s charms, and view her stores unrolled/* 

§ 482. The Sonnet, though not a stanza, inasmuch as it 
is a complete poem in itself, will next be considered ; its dis- 
tinguishing features having reference, not so much to the 
matter it contains, as to the form it assumes, and the pecu- 
liar manner in which its lines rhyme. 

Everett, in his comprehensive and thorough "System of English 
Versification ^\ thus describes the Sonnet : — " The Sonnet, like the Spen- 
serian stanza, was borrowed fVom the Italians. Petrarch is reckoned the 
father of it It is still more difficult of constr^^ption than the Spenserian 
stanza ; for, besides requiring a great number of rhymes, it demands a 
terseness of construction, and a point in the thought, which that does 
not. In the Sonnet, no line should be admitted merely for ornament, and 
the yersifioation should be faultless. Sonnets, like Spenserian stanzas, 
are somewhat affected ; and this is to be attributed to the age in which 
they were introduced, when far-fetched thoughts and ingenious ideas were 
more in vogue than simplicity and natural expression. — The Sonnet is 
subject to more rigorous rules than any other species of verse. It is 
composed of exactly fourteen lines, so constructed that the first eight 
lines shall contain but two rhymes, and the last six but two more. The 
most approved arrangement is that in which the first line is made to 
rhyme with the fourth, the fifth, and the eighth, — the second rhyming 
with the third, the sixth, and the seventh." With respect to the last six 
lines, Hallam observes : — " By far the worst arrangement and also the 
least common in Italy is that we usually adopt, the fifth and sixth rhym« 
ing together, frequently after a full pause ; so that the sonnet ends with 
the point of an epigram. The best form, as the Italians hold, is the 
rhyming together of the three uneven and the three even lines ; but, as 
our language is less rich in consonant terminations, there can be no 

$482. What is said of the sonnet? From whom was it borrowed? What 
renders it difficult of construction? To what is the artificial character of the 
sonnet to be attributed ? What Is said of the rules of the sonnet ? Of how many 
lines is it composed ? In these fourteen lines, how many rhymes are there ? As 
regards the rhyming of the first eight lines, what is the most approved arrange- 
ment ? With respect to the last six lines, what does Hallam pronounce the worst 
18 
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objecti<m to what has abundant preeedeats eren in thdn, the rhymmg of 
the first and fourth, second and fifth, third and dxtii lines." The follow- 
ing is an example of the best arrangement : — 

AUTUlfH. 

** The blithe birds of the saxnmer-tide are Hewn ; 

Cold, motionless, and mnte, stands all the wood, 

Ba?e as the restless wtnd, in monmftil mood, 
Btrays through the tossing Umbs with saddest moan. 
The leayes it wooed with kisses, overblown 

By gusts, capricious, pitiless, and rude, 

lie dank and dead amid the solitude ; 
Where-thiongh it waOeth desolals and kmei 
But with a clearer splendor sunlight streams 

Athwart the bare, slim, branches ; and on high 
Each star, in Night^a rich eoroual that beams. 

Pours down intenser brilliance on the eye ; 
Till daszled FSncy finds her goigeous dreams 

Outshone In beauty by the autumn sky I ^*— Fdob. 

§ 483. Iambic tetrameter is a favorite meastire, and may 
be used with advantage, not only in small fugitive pieces, 
but also, without any division into stanzas, throughout a long 
poem. It is thus employed by Byron in his Mazf^ppa, and 
Scott in his Xadf/ of the Lake and Mamhion. It is the 
easiest of all measures to write in ; and this very ^cQity is 
apt to betray a poet, unless he is on his guard, into com- 
monplace expressions, and a careless habit which is £Eital to 
the effect of his verses. 

§ 484. Iambic pentameter constitutes what is called the 
Heroic Line. It is the most dignified of measures, and is 
peculiarly adapted to grave, solemn, or sublime, subjects. 
Heroic lines are frequently combined in the quatrain, or 
stanza of four lines rhjrming alternately ; as in the specimen 
from Gray's "Elegy in a Country Church-yard", quoted in 
§ 481. They are also, as we have seen, used in the Spense- 
rian stanza. But they appear most commonly in the form Of 

arrangement ? What, the beet ? What other arrangement does he say has pre- 
cedents in the Italian langoage, and is not objectionable f Bepeat a sonnet con- 
stracted according to the beet arrangement. 

f 483. What is said of Iambic tetrameter f In what long poems has it been 
employed T Why is it apt to betray a poet Into a careless habit of expression ? 

$ 484. What name Is given to iambic i>eiitameter ? What is the character of 
this meaanre f In what stanza does It frequently appear ? What la its common- 
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the oouplet, and in poems which have no division into 
stanzas but are written continuously. Thej are thus em* 
ployed by Pope in his " Essay on Criticism ", his " Essay on 
Man '\ and^his translations of the Iliad and the Odyssey. 

The pentameter couplet should have complete sense withm itself, and is 
most efFectiye when enlivened with an epigrammatic turn. ^' It is formed/' 
Bays Webb, in his ** Beauties of Poetry ", " to run into points : but above 
all it delights in the antithesis ; and the art of the versifier is complete 
when the discordance in the ideas is proportioned to the accordance in the 
sounds. To jar and jingle in the same breath is a masterpiece of Grothio 
refinement" The epigrammatic tendency alluded to is illustrated in the 
opening lines of the '^ Essay on Criticism **, which constitute a fair speci- 
men of Pope's delicate skill in the management of this his favorite 

metre: — 

** *TiB bard to say if greater want of skill 

Appear in writing, or In Judging, HI ; 

Bat of the two, less dangerouB Is tbe offmce 

To tire our patience, than mislead our sense. 

Some few In that, but numbers err in thio ; 

Ten censure wrong for one who writes amiss : 

A fool might once himself alone expose ; 

Now one in verse makes many more In prose.** 

§ 485. The line of six iambi is called the Alexandrine, 
from a poem on Alexander the Great, in which it is said to 
have been first employed. It is a majestic line occasionally 
used as the third of a triplet, and at the dose of Spenserian 
and other stanzas, for the purpose of imparting additional 
weight or solemnity. Thus, from Dryden's ^neid : — 

•* Their ftiry fiills ; he skims the liquid plains. 
High on his chariot, and with loosened reins, 
Kajestic moves along, and awftil peace maintains/* 

The Alexandrine is peculiarly effective when the poet desires to ex. 
press by the sound of his verse a slow or difficult motion. When the 
line is so constructed as to admit of a pause in the middle, or at the 
dose of the first hemistich, it is by no means inharmonious, yet it is too 

est form ? Who has thus employed It ? What is said of the sense of the oouplet 1 
To be most effective, with what should it be enlivened ? What does Webb say 
respecting it f Quote a passage from Pope illustrating this epigrammatic turn. 
{ 485. Of what is the Alexandrine composed ? Whence is its name derived f 
Where is it used, and for what purpose ? Scan the lines quoted from Dryden in 
lllnstration. In what case is the Alexandrine peculiarly effective f Where should 
it admit of a pause ? How should it be used ? 
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oqmbroaa to be carried tliroiigh ni entire piece. It should be used 
•peiiagly ; end that only in a liTelier metre, for the sake of an occaaioiial 
eoQtraat 

g 486. Heroic lines, — ^that is, iamluc pentameteis, — 
when constructed without rhyme, constitute what is called 
Blank Verse. This is the most elevated of all measures, and 
is the only form in which epic poetry should appear. At the 
same time, to succeed in it is more difficult than in any other 
kind of verse. The reason is evident ; the effect, having no 
assistance, as in most cases, from rhyme, is produced en- 
tirely by a musical disposition of the feet, frequent inver- 
sions, and the constant introduction of those other peculiaii- 
ties which have been already enumerated as constituting the 
distinction between the outward form of prose and that of 
poetry. A correct ear, a delicate taste, and true poetical 
genius, are essential to success in blank verse. 

Milton has made a more elTectiye use of blanic verse than any other 
poet in our literature. It has been employed to a considerable extent in 
tragedy, to which, as Addison says, '* it scema wonderfully adapted " ; 
but eren Shakspeare himself has not attained the harmony and effect 
which characterize the author of ** Paradise Lost ". Notwithstanding 
Milton's success, the older critics seem, in general, to have looked on 
blank yerse with disfayor. Dr. Johnson, in his life of the poet just men- 
tioned, pronounces against it in the following terms : — " Poetry may sub- 
sist without rhyme ; but English poetry will not often please, nor can 
rhyme ever be safely spared, but where the subject is able to support 
itselfl Of the Italian writers without rhyme whom Milton alleges as pre- 
cedents, not one is popular ; what reason could urge in its defence has 
been confuted by the ear. * * Like other heroes, Milton is to be ad- 
mired rather than imitated. He that thinks himself capable of astonish- 
ing, may write blank yerse ; but those that hope (mly to please, must 
condescend to rhyme." 

Tet, in spite of this yerdict from a master-critiio, it is evident that 

S 486. What is meant by blank verse t What is its character f What renders 
it difficult to succeed in blank verse 7 What are essential to success in this meas- 
ure ? In whose hands has the most effective use been made of it ? To what de- 
partment of literature does Addison declare blank verse adapted ? Notwith- 
standing this, how does Shakspeare himself comi>are with Milton ? How did the 
<flder critice regard blank verse ? What does Johnson say about it ? With what 
advantages is blank verse attended ? What ^oes Dryden say reepecting rhyme f 
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blank yerse has many adrantages. It certainly allows the poet a &r 
freer scope : both from the fact that the sense is not, as in rhymed pen- 
tameters, confined to the couplet, and also because it does away with the 
necessity which rhyme too often imposes on the versifier, of putting in 
superfluous matter simply for the purpose of filling out the sound. 
•* What rhyme adds to sweetness," says Dryden, ** it takes away from 
sense ; and he who loses least by it may be called a gainer." 

For a choice specimen of blank verse, the pupil is referred to p. 224. 

§ 487. Whatever may be the effect of dispensing with 
rhyme in the case of iambic pentameters, there can be no 
question as to its inexpediency in other measures. It has 
occasionally been attempted ; but never, perhaps, with suc- 
cess, except in the case of Southey's " Thalaba '', for which, 
despite this drawback, its author's genius has procured an 
honcnrable place in our literature. 



LESSON CVII. 

SHYMES. — ^PAUSES. 

§ 488, Rhyme has been already defined. As we have 

seen, it enters largely into English verse. The following 

principles are to be observed respecting it : — 

L The more numerous the letters that make the rhyme, the better it 
Is. The French designate as rich rhymes those into which a number of 
consonants enter. Thus, the rhyme of the first couplet given below is 
fuller, and therefore better, than that of the secqnd : — 

1. *^ True wit is nature to advantage dressed ; 

What oft was thought, but ne'er so well expressed,'** 

S. " Whoever thinks a fiiultless piece to see^ 

Thinks what ne^er was, nor is, nor e'er shall be.'** 

XL No syllable must rhyme with itsel£ Hence there is a fault in the 
following couplet : — 

% 4Sn, What is the eifect of dispensing with rhyme in measures other than 
iambic pentameter f 

% 488. What rhymes are considered the best t What name Is applied to sucli 
bjtheFrenchf niustnte this ^ means of the two given couplets. Whatiatbd 
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** We go from IHiim*! rained waUs MM|r« 
Wherever tkiortng fortune points tlie iMy.** 

III. Rhyme epeaks to the ear, end not to the eye. I£^ therefore, the 
oonolndiDg sound is the samey no matter what the spelling, the rhyme is 
perfect This is the ease in the following eouplet, though the combinn- 
tions of letters in the rhyming syU^hlee are quite different : — 

** Tlie IncrBasfaig prospect tires our wanderlnir O**^ / 
HiUs peep o*er hiDs, and Alps on Alps artas.** 

Via tMTM, though the concluding letters be the same, if the sound ie 
different, the rhyme is imperfect ; as in the following : — 

** Bncooraffed thns, wit's Titans braced the «U«»; 
And the press groaned with Ucensed blasphemies.** 

lY. In lines terminating with trochees or amphibrachs, the Iftst two 
syllablee must rhyme ; in such as close with dactyls, the last three. 

** In the dark and green and i^oomy ea00|r. 
Satyrs \ij the brooklet Iots to dally:' 

** Take her up tenderijf^ 
Fashioned so Anderiy.^ 

§ 489. Rhymes are divided into two classes; perfect, 
and admissible. In the former, as we have seen, the clos- 
ing vowel sounds are the same (without reference to spell- 
ing), while the consonant sounds that precede them are 
different; in the latter, the closing vowel sounds, though 
not the same, doselj resemble each other. In either case, 
if the dosing vowel sounds are followed by consonant 
sounds, the latter must correspond, or the rhyme is inad- 
missible. Examples follow : — 

L Perfect—" Be thoa the ftnt true merit to be^Hsmf ; 

His pratoe is lost who stays till all commendJ" 
S. Admissible.—'' Good nature and good sense mast evetjoim 

To err is human ; to forgive, dltin*." 
8. Inadmiss.— " Yet he was kind ; or, if severe in aught. 

The love he bore to learning was iafauUJ" 

§ 490. With respect to the number of lines that may 
rhyme together in a stanza, there is no definite rule. Two is 

second principle with respect to rhymes ? To what does rhyme speak ? What is 
necessary to make a perfect rhyme ? What is the character of the rhyme, if the 
Boand is different though the concluding letters be the samet In wtiat lines 
must the last two syllables rhyme f In wliat, the last three f 

fi 489. Into what two classes are rhymes divided ? When is a rhyme said to be 
perfect? When, admissible T When is a rhyme Inadmissible ? Give examples. 

% 490. What is said of the number of lines that may rhyme together f What Is 
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the most oommon ; though we often have three, and even four 
in the sonnet and the Spenserian stanza. Other things being 
equal, the difficulty of constructing a stanza is proportioned 
to the number of lines made to close with the same sound. 

Though there is no rule as to the number of lines that may rhyme 
together, it is a general principle, that, throughout the same poem, 
those which do rhyme should stand at regular intervals. This the ear 
expects, and it is disappointed when it finds the regularity disturbed. 
A capricious disposition of rhymes may surprise the reader, but it rare* 
ly pleases him. 

§ 491. Ease of utterance requires that every line of ten 
or more syllables should be so constructed, with regard to 
its sense, as tp admit of at least one cessation of voice, which 
is known as the Primary Pause. Some lines admit of sev- 
eral; in which case, the inferi'jr or shorter ones are de- 
nominated Secondary Pauses. Whether primary or 6et»nd- 
ary, these pauses must not contravene the sense ; and, there- 
fore, it is dear, 

L That they must not divide a word. 

n. That they must not separate an adjective and its 
noun, or an adverb and its verb, when, in either case, the 
latter immediately follows the former. 

§ 492. Heroic lines, or iambic pentameters, are most 
melodious when the primary pause comes after ihe fourth 
or the fifth syllable. Pope, whose accurate ear rarely al- 
lowed him to err in matters of euphony, generally brings 
the pause in question in one of these positions ; as in the 
following lines : — 



the commonest number f How many do we sometlmea ha^e ? To what Is the 
difflcnily of constracting a stanza proportioned f What principle prerails with 
respect to the regular occurrence of rhymes ? 

{ 491. What does ease of uttecance require ? What is a primary pause ? What 
is a secondary pause ? With what must these pauses be consistent ? What two 
principles, therefore, are established respecting them ? 

f 492. Where does the primary pause occur in the most harmonious heroic 
lines t What poet generally brings his pauses in one of these positions f Show 
bow they fiUl in the passage quoted. 
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** Thee, IMId Longlinis 1 1 an the iniM Ingplie, 
And blflM tbeir critic I with a poera fire : 
An ardent Judge, I who, sealooa to hia tmat. 
With warmth girea aentence, I yet ia alwaya Jnat; 
Whoaoown example I atrengthena all hia lawa. 
And ia himaelf I tliat great anblime he drawa.** 

§ 493. The Alexandrine, or iambic hexameter, requires 
its primary pause, after the third foot : — 

^The cruel, raTenona, iMmnda I and bloody hanten near, 
Thia nobleat beaat of chaae, I that yainly doth bat fear. 
Some bank or qnick-eet llnda ; I to which hia liamich oppoaed. 
He tnma apon hia foea, | that aoon liaTe him encloeed.** 

§ 494. Secondary pauses may occur in any part of a line, 
but contribute most to its melody when they stand at a short 
distance from the primary. Obseire how they &1\ in the 
following passages: the secondary pause is denoted by a 
single yertical line ; the primary, by parallels. 

** Two prtnciplea I in human natnre | reign ; 
Self-lore I to nige, I and reaaon | to reatndn: 
Nor this I a good, I nor that a bad, | we call. 
Bach worlcB ita end, | to more | or gorem | all; 
And I to their proper operation f etill 
Aacribe all good, I to their improper, 1 111/* 

** The dew waa fiilling fttst, | the atara | began to blink ; 
I heard a voice ; | It said, I ' Drink, | pretty creature, | diink t * 
And, I looking o*er the hedge, I before me I espied 
A anow-whlte mountain Iamb, I with a maiden at ita aide.** 

EXERCISE. 

L Elach of the following lines contains its own words ; 
but they are misplaced, so that there is neither rhyme nor 
rhythm. Restore the order, so as to make the verses anc^ 
pestic tetrameter (icatcUectiCj rhyming consecutively. 

THl ALBATROSS. 

Where, In magnificence, the fathomless waves toss, 
The wild albatross soars, high and homeless ; 
Unshrinking, alone, undaunted, unwearied, 
. The tempest his throne, his empire the ocean. 



% 40^ Where does the Alexandrine require ita primary panae f 
S 494. Where may secondary pauses occur? In what position do they coi» 
tribute most to the melody of a line f 
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When, o*er the surge, the wild terrible whirlwind raves. 
And the hurricane hurls the mariner's dirge out, 
The daric-heaving sea thou in thy glory spumest, 
Proud, firee, and homeless, bird of the ocea^-world. 
When the winds are at rest and in his glow the sun, 
And below the glittering tide in beauty sleeps, 
Above, triumphant, in the pride of thy power, 
Thou, with thy mate, thy revels of love art holding. 
Unconfined, unfettered, untired, unwatched, 
In the world of the mind, like thee be my spirit ; 
No leaning for earth, its flight e*er to weary, 
And in regions of light fresh as thy pinions. 

n. Restore the words in the following lines to their 
order, so that they may rhyme as required in the best form 
of the Sonnet: — 

THS AUTUMN 01* LIFE. 

flown are the songs of buoyant youth^s swift hours ; 

And through his heart whose locks are white and thin 

With rime of age, the Spirit of Delight 
With a melancholy moan goes wailing. 
For all the joys, that, with winning tone, Hope 

Proclaimed should linger, dear, bright, and deathless, 

Around the day which to night now waneth, 
Alone, the spirit fruitless search maketh. 
Tet to the soul, aspiring and trustful. 

Are given visions exalting of its home : 
And its lofty goal grander glory clothes, 

. Than, in cloudless autumn's even, stars assume. 
In dole and in darkness Earth slowly sinks, 

While the auroral, pure, light of Heaven breaks. 

IIL Restore the words in the following lines to their 
order, so that they may rhyme, and form alternately trochaic 
tetrameter accUcUectiCy and trochaic tetrameter ccttalectic : — 

IRON. 

While stronger grows our faith in good. 

Means of greater good increase ; 
No longer slave of war, iron 

The march of peace onward leads. 
Still finding new modes of service, 

It moves air, earth, and ocean ; 
And, binding the distant nations, 

It proves l\ke the kindred tie ; 
Sharing, with its Atlas-shoulder, 

Loads of toil and human care ; 
Bearing, on its wing of lightning. 

Through the air swift thoughts mission. 
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IV. Restore the words in the following lines to their 
order, so that they may form dactylio Mrameters accUcUeo- 
tiCj and rhyme consecutively : — 

For bmnaii fratendty one more new claimant, 

Swelling the flood that on to eternity sweeps. 
Ii who hare filled the cup, to think of it tremble, 

For I mneit drink of it yet, be it what it may. 
Into the ranks of humanity, room for him 1 

In your kingdom of Yanity, give him a place I 
With kindly a^ection welcome the stranger, 

Mot with d^ection, hopeliilly, trustfully. 



LESSON OVIIl. 

TABIBTIXS OF POBTBT. 

§ 495. Thk principal varieties of poetry are Epic, Dra- 
matic, Lyric, Elegiac, Pastoral, Didactic, and SatiricaL Each 
of these classes has its distinctive features ; yet the charac- 
teristics of several varieties may enter into the same poem, 
and sometimes do so to such an extent that it is difficult to 
decide to which it belongs. 

§ 496. Epic Poetry is that which treats of the exploits 
of heroes. It generally embraces a variety of characters and 
incidents ; but must be so constructed that anUy of design 
may be preserved, — ^that is, one leading and complete action 
should be carried through the work, with the distinctness and 
prominence of which the less important stories, or episodes, 
as they are called, should not be allowed to interfere. Epic 
is universally admitted to be the most elevated and majestic 
department of poetry. It is, at the same time, the most dif- 

% 496. Enunerate the principal varieties of poetry. 

S 496. What is epic poetry f How does it compare with t)ie other varieties ? What 
mast be presenred throoghoat t What is meant by unity of design ? What is said 
of the difficulty of writing epics ? What are the great masterpieces of antiquity in 
this department of poetry? Of modem literatures, which has produced thegreatest 
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ficult, and that in which mediocritj is least endurable ; hence, 

few have attempted it, and a still smaller number have at* 

tained suooess. There are few literatures that can boast of 

more than one great epia Homer's Iliad and Virgil's ^neid 

are the masterpieces of antiquity in this department of poetry. 

In modem times, English literature has produced, in Milton's 

JParadise Xo^, incomparably the greatest epic ; in Italian, 

Tasso's Jerusalem Delivered^ — ^in Spanish, the Romance of 

tJve Cidj — ^in Portuguese, the Z/uaiadj — ^in German, the 

Niebdungenrldedy — and, in French, the Henriade^ — are 

generally ranked by critics in this class of poems. 

An epic is also technically termed an Epopea, or Epopceia. 

The word ejpic is deriyed from the Greek Ifrof, an heroiepoem; and 
the species of poetry so called claims a very ancient origin. History 
has generally furnished its themes: but a strict regard for historical 
truth in the development of the story is by no means requisite. Fiction, 
inventioti, imagination, may be indulged in to an almost unlimited ex- 
tent, provided the unity be preserved. According to Aristotle, the plot 
of an epic must be important in itself and instructive in the reflections 
It suggests ; must be filled with suitable incidents, as well as enlivened 
with a variety of characters and descriptions ; and must maintain 
throu^out propriety of character and elevation of style. Besides these 
essentials, there are generally episodes, formal addresses, sustained 
pomp, and machinery. This last term, as used by critics, signifies the 
introduction of supernatural beings ; without which the French main- 
tain that no po^n can be admitted as an epic. 

§ 497. Dramatic Poetry is closely allied to epic Like 
the latter, it generally relates to some important event, and 
for the most part appears in the form of blank, or heroic, 
verse. The term drama [derived from the Greek verb 6p6w^ 
I do or aci\ is applied to compositions, whether prose or 



eptc t Bnumerate the epics of different Hteratures. What other name is Bometimes 
given to an epic poem f From what is the word tj^ derived ? What is said of 
the origin of epic poetry ? Whence are its themes, for the most part, taken ? In 
carrying out an historical event, what may he indulged in ? According to Aris- 
totle, what are the essentials of an epic f Besides these essentials, what are gen- 
erally found in a poem of this dass f 

1 407. To what is dramatic poetry doBely allied? To wnat does it generaUy re- 
late t In what form does It, for the most part, appear 1 From what is the word 
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poetiy, in which the events that form their subjects are not 
reUted bj the author, but are represented as actually taking 
place by means of dialogue between the various characters, 
who speak the poet^s language as if it were their own. The 
principles here laid down respecting poetical dramas are 
equally applicable to compositions of the same class in prose. 

In dramatic, aa in epic, poetrj, strict regard mast be had to uniiy. 
The Dramatic Unities are Uiree : — 1. Unity of action ; which requires 
that but one leading train of events be liept in view, and forbids the in- 
troduction of all underplots except such as are closely connected with 
the principal action and are calculated to develop it 2. Unity of time^ 
which limits the action to a short period, generally a single day. 3. 
Unity of place, which confines the action to narrow geographical bounds. 
In addition to tlus, regard should be bad to what is termed poetical ju^- 
Uce ; that is, the plot should be so constructed that the different charac- 
ters, whether good or bad, may, at the termination of the piece, obtain 
their respective deserts. 

The great dramatists of antiquity are ^schylus, Sophocles, and 
Euripides,— «U ornaments of Grecian literature. Of these, j£schylua 
is the most sublime; Sophocles, the most beautiful; Euripides, the 
most pathetic. The first displays the lofty intellect; the second ex- 
ercises the cultivated taste; the third indulges the feeling heart 
Among modems, the first place belongs to Shakspeare. In French 
literature, Racine, Molidre, and Comeille, are the leading dramatists ; in 
German, Schiller and Kotzebue ; in Spanish, Lope de Vega and Galderon. 

The leading divisions of dramatic poetry are two; Tragedy and 
Comedy. The former embraces those compositions which represent 
some great or sublime action, attended with a fatal catastrophe and 
calculated to awaken in the reader or spectator strong emotions of pity 
or horror. Its diction is elevated ; and it is generally written in blank, 
or heroic, verse. Comedy, on the other hand, is that species of drama 
in which the incidents and language resemble those of ordinary life and 
the plot has a happy termination. 



drama derived? To what oompoBitionB is the term applied? What must be 
Btrictiy regarded in dramatic poetry? How many dramatic unities are there? 
Defioe them. Who are the fn'eat dramatists of antiquity? Mention the charac- 
teristics of each. Among modems, to whom does the first place belong? Who 
are the leading dramatists of French literature ? of German ? of Spanish ? What 
are the leading diyisions of dramatic poetry ? What compositions are embraced 
under the head of tragedy ? What Is said of the diction of tragedy ? In what ia 
It generally written? Define comedy. What are ac<f and «:eM»/ Tohowmaoiy 
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Tho great divisiong of dramas are called Acts, and these are sub- 
divided into Scenes. Regular tragedies and comedies are limited to 
five acts. The division must in a great measure be arbitrary, though 
rules have been laid down by various writers to define the portion of 
the plot which should be contained in each. According' to Yossius, tho 
first act must present the intrigue; the second must develop it; the 
third should be filled with incidents forming its complication ; and the 
fourth should prepare the means of unravelling it, which is finally ac- 
complished in the fifth. 

A Farce is a short piece of low comic character. Its object being 
simply to excite mirth, there is nothing too unnatural or improbable 
for it to contain. The farce is restricted to three acts as its greatest 
limit, but is often confined to two, and sometimes even to one. In 
En^and, it seems to have risen to the dignity of a regular theatrical 
entertainment, about the beginning of the last century; since which 
time, it has maintained a high degree of popularity, being usually per- 
formed, by wk'y of contrast, after a tragedy. 

A Burlesque is a dramatic composition, the humor of which consists 
in mixing things high and low,— clothing elevated thoughts in low ex- 
pressions, or investing ordinary topics with the artificial dignity of 
poetic diction. A Parody, or Travestie, is a species of Burlesque in 
which the form and expressions of serious dramas are closely imitated 
in language of a ridiculous character. 

A Melodrama is a short dramatic composition into which music is 
introduced. Its plot is generally of an insignificant character, the dis' 
play of gorgeous scenery being its chief object. 

A Burletta is a short comic musical drama. 

A Prologue is a short composition in verse, used to introduce a 
drama and intended to be recited before its representation. 

An Epilogue is a closing address to the audience at the conclusion 
of a drama. It sometimes recapitulates the chief incidents of the piece, 
and draws a moral from them. 

§ 498. Ljrio Poetry is that variety which is adapted to 
singing and an accompaniment of the lyre or other musical 
instrument. 

Of Ijnic compositions, the Ode is the most elevated. It 

acts are reg^r tragedies and comedies conflned ? What is said of the divieion 
into acts f What rale does VosslaB lay down ? What is a fiirce ? Of how many 
acts does it consist? At what time, in England, did it rise to the dignity of a 
regular theatrical entertainment? What is a bnriesqne? What is a parody or 
travestie? What is a melodrama? What is a burletta? What is a prologue ? 
What is an epilogue ? 

S 49S. What is meant by lyric poetry ? What is the most elevated of lyric com- 
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is diancierizod bj length and Tariety , and is for the most 
part oonfined to the expression of sentiment or imaginative 
thought| admitting of narrative onlj incidentally. In ancient 
literature, it was sometimes distinguished by a high degree of 
sublimity, as in the case of the odes of Pindar. Previously to 
the discoveries which have been recently made by scholars in 
the science of Grreek metres, the Pindaric ode was supposed 
to admit of the most capricious irregularity in the length and 
measure of its lines ; and hence our modem compositions 
which were imitated from those andent models were con- 
structed on a system of absolute license in this respect. In 
point of fiftct, however, a sdieme of perfect metrical regularity 
pervades the Greek ode of both Pindar and the dramatic 
choruses. In English literature, Collinses ^' Ode on the Pas- 
sions *•, and Dryden's on " St. Cecilia^s Day ", are among the 
finest specimens of this variety of composition. 

A Song differs from an ode in being shorter, having greater unifbrm- 
ity of metre, and treating rather of tender and melancholy, than of 
sublime, subjects. 

A Ballad is a popular species of lyric poem which records in easy 
and uniform verse some interesting incident or romantic adventure. 
Our most approved ballad-measure is iambic heptameter, often written^ 
however, in two lines, tetrameter and trimeter alternately. 

Odes sung in honor of the gods were anciently called Hymns ; and 
this term has been applied, in modem times, to the s|nritual songs used 
in church-worship. The term Psahn, originally applied to the lyric com- 
positions of King David and others of the Hebrew poets, is now used 
as synonymous with hymn. 

The Madrigal generally consists of less than twelve lines, and is often 
constructed without strict reference to rule, according to the fancy of 
the poet, rhymes and verses of different species bdng frequently inter- 
mingled. The subjects are generally of a tender or amorous character ; 
and the expressions used in it are simple and often quaint 

positioDB? Describe the ode. By what, In ancient Uteratare, was it character- 
ized ? How 1b the irrep^ularlty of metre in oar modem odes accounted for ? What 
odes are mentioned as among the finest epecimenB In our langnage ? In what re- 
epectB does a song differ fh>m an ode ? What is a ballad ? What is oor moet ap- 
proved baOad-meaBure t What was fonneriy meant by the term htfmn t To what 
la this term now applied ? What was the original meaning of the tenn Psalm t 
With what is it now synonymouB? What is a madngal? What is said of the 
Mibjecta of madrigals f 
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The Epigram closely resembles the madrigal in form, though it is 
written without reference; to musical adaptation. It consists of a few 
lines embodying a lively or ingenious thought concisely expressed. Its 
point often consists in a verbal pun ; but the higher species of epigram 
is rather characterized by fineness and delicacy. 

§ 499. Elegiac Poetry is that variety which treats of 
mournful subjects, Gray's "Elegy in a Country Church- 
yard'' is the most noted poem of this description in the 
whole range of our literature. A short elegy, commemora- 
tive of the dead and expressive of the sorrow of surviving 
Mends, is called an Epitaph. 

§ 500. Pastoral Poetry depicts shepherd-life by means of 
narratives, songs, and dialogues. An Idyl is a short descrip- 
tive pastoral poem. An Eclogue is a pastoral in which 
shepherds are represented as conversing. The art of the pas- 
toral poet lies in selecting for his descriptions the beauties 
of rural life, and carefully avoiding all its repulsive features. 

§ 501. Didactic Poetry aims to instruct rather than to 
please. Grenerally devoted to the exposition of some dry 
abstract subject, it ^buIs to interest the reader unless re- 
plete with ornament. Of this species of poetry, PoUok's 
♦* Course of Time ", Young's " Night Thoughts ", and Pope's 
** Essay on Man ", will serve as specimens. 

§ 502. Satirical Poetry is that in which the weaknesses, 
follies, or wickedness, of men, are held up to ridicule, or re- 
buked with serious severity. 

A Satire is general in its character, and is aimed at the weakness, folly 
or wickedness, rather than the individual. Its object is the reformation 
of the abuses it attacks. A Lampoon, or Pasquinade, on the other hand, 
is personally offensive, assailing the individual rather than his fault It 
employs abuse in preference to argument, and aims rather to annoy or 
injure than to reform. 

1 499. What is elegiac poetry ? What Is the mo&t noted poem of this descrip- 
tion in our literature ? What is an epitaph ? 

$600. What does pastoral poetry depict? What is an idyl? What is an 
eclogue f Iq what does the art of the pastoral poet consist ? 

$601. What is the aim of didactic poetry? Why should it be replete with 
ornament ? What works are mentioned as specimens of didactic poems ? 

$ 503. What is satirical poetry? What is a satire ? What Is a lampoon ? 
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WILLIAM FALCONER. 

William Falconer was the son of a barber in 
Edinburgh, and was bom in 1730. He had very few 
advantages of education, and in early life went to sea 
in the merchant service. He afterwards became mate 
of a vessel that was wrecked in the Levanty and was 
saved with only two of his crew. This catastrophe 
formed the subject of his poem entitled '^The Ship- 
wreck ", on which his reputation as a writer chiefly 
rests. Early in 1769, his "Marine Dictionary" ap- 
peared, which has been highly spoken of by those 
capable of estimating its merits. In this same year, 
he embarked on the Aurora ; but the vessel was never 
heard of after she passed the Cape : the poet of the 
Shipwreck is therefore supposed to have perished by 
the same disaster he had himself so graphically de- 
scribed. 

The subject of the " Shipwreck " and its author^s 
fate demand our interest and sympathy. — ^If we pay 
respect to the ingenious scholar who can produce 
agreeable verses in leisure and retirement, how much 
more interest must we take in the " ship-boy on the 
high and giddy mast ", cherishing refined visions of 
fancy at the hour which he may casually snatch 
from danger and fatigae! 



EXPLANATIOK 07 MARIS VSSB ON THE 8PSGIXSK FBOOF-SHSET. 

If It to desired to cluuige Any word to cspitato, mull capitals, Boman text 
(the ordlnaiy letter), or Italics, draw a ttne beneath it, and write In the mazy^ 
Cd|»., 8, capi.^ Horn., or HaLt as the case may be. Seei corrections 1, S, 14, and 
S, on the specimen sheet 

When It is necessaiy to expunge a letter or word, draw a line thnmgh it, and 
place In the margin a character resembling a <f of current hand, which stands for 
the Latin word deU (eram) ; as In No. S. 

When a wrong letter or word occars In the proof-sheet, draw a Hne through 
It, and place what most be snbstitated for it In the margin, with a vertical line at 
the right ; as In the corrections marked 4. 

Attention is drawn to an inverted letter!^ nnderscorlng tt, and writing qppo* 
•Ite the charscter need In No. fi. 

An omitted word, letter, comma, semicolon, ookm, exclamation-point, or 
Interrogation-point, as well as brackets and parentheses, are written in the mar- 
gin, with a vertical line at the right; as in the varioos corrections marked 6: a 
caret shows where to Introduce what is thos marked In. When there is so much 
omitted that there to not room for It in the margin, it to written at the top or 
bottom of the page, and a line to used to show where it to to be introduced; as at 
the bottom of the specimen sheet 

A period to marked In by placing it In the maigin Inside of a circle, as in No. 9. 

Apostrophes and qnotation-pointa are introduced In a character resembling a 
T, and a caret is placed in the text to show where they are to be inserted. Thto 
to iUnstrated In No. 11. 

No. 8S shows how the dash and hyphen are introduced. 

When a letter or word should be transposed, a Une to drawn around it and 
carried to the place where it should stand, and the letters ir. are placed opposite, 
as in No. 7. 

No. 10 shows how to mark out a quadrat or space whkfa Improperly appears. 

In a broken or Imperfect letter to used, draw a line through or beneath It, and 
make an inclined cross In the margin, as In Na IS. 

Sometimes a letter of the wrong size will be used by mtotake ; in such a case, 
underline It and place the letters w,/. (wrong Jbnt) In the margin, as in 18. 

If the letters of a word stand apart from each other, draw a curved line be- 
neath the space which separates them, and two curves in the margin, as in 15. 
If the proper space is wanting between two contiguous words, place a caret 
where the space should be, and opposite to them make a character like a music 
sharp, as shown in No. 16. 

Two parallel horiaontal lines, as In No. 17, are used when the letters of a 
word are not all in the same level, and a horizontal line to also drawn under such 
as are out of place. 

When a new paragraph has been improperly begun, a line to drawn flnom ite 
commencement to the end of the previous paragra^, and the words no break are 
written in the margin ; see No. 18. When it to desired to commence a new par- 
agraph, the paragraph mark (5) to introduced at the place, and also in the margin. 

When letters at the commencement of a line are out of the proper level, a 
horizontal line should be drawn beneath them, and a simltor one placed in the 
maigin ; as in No. 21. When any portion of a paragraph projecto toterally beyond 
the rest, a vertical line should be drawn beside it, and a simUar one must stand 
opposite to it in the margin ; see No. 28. 

When a lead has been improperly omitted, the word Lead to written at the 
side of the page, and a horizontal line shows where it to to be introduced, as in 
No. 9S. If a lead too many has been introduced, the error is corrected as in 94. 

When uneven spaces are left between words, a line to drawn beneath, and 
tpdtce better is written opposite ; see 28. 

If it is desired to retein a word which has been marked out dote are placed 
beneath it and the word stet (let it etanO) to written in the maigin ; as In 1^. 
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Thi student will find it to his adyantage always to prepare a pre- 
Itminary analysis. To aid him in this, models in the principal depart- 
ments of prose composition are first presented. 

1. A Parallel. — The Old and the New Testament, 
L Their respectlTe writers. 

n. The parties to whom they are each addressed. 
HL The languages in which they are respectively written. 
lY. Comparison of their style. 

y. Authenticity of each, hy whom acknowledged. 
YL Tone of the teachings of each. 

2. A Descbiptitb Letter. — Dated Niagara Falls. 

L Acknowledge receipt of a friend^s letter, and offer to g^ve an account of a 

Bmnmer tour which you are supposed to have taken. 
n. Preparations for leaving home. 
in. Incidents on the way to Niagara. 

rv. General remarks on the pleasures, fiitlgues, and advantages, of travelling. 
y. Description ofthe Fans and the surrounding places. 
YL Comparison with any other scene. 
yn. Emotions awakened hy sublime scenery. 

ynL General remarks about returning, and the anticipated pleasure of rejoining 
friends. 

S. Historical Narrative. — The Spanish, Armada, 
L Introductory remarks on the great ezpeditionB of which history tells us. 
n. Causes that led to the outfit of the Armada, 
m. Gteneral description of the Spanish vessels of that age. 
ly. Strength of the Armada. 

y. Consternation in Britain, and preparations to meet it. 
yi. Fate ofthe Armada. 
yn. Political Consequences. 

ym. General reflections. History shows that divine interference often fins- 
trates the greatest human efforts. 

4. Biographical Sketch. — JuUtis Ccesar, 
I. State of Rome at the time of Csesar^s birth, 
n. Caesar^s birth and parentage. 

in. Incidents of his youth. Came near fl&lling a victim to Sylla's cruelty. 
ly. His first military exploits, 
y. Means which he took to obtain popularity, 
yi. Rapid political advancement. Mighty conquests. 
yn. His Ikte ; the causes that led to it, and its consequences. 
yin. Cnsar^s chSiacter, as a general; as an author ; as a man. 
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6. E8BAT.^£0^ 

L Oilgto. When and by whom lint made? 
TL Appeamoe. OriglmU Ibnn uid sabeeqaent fmproTemenU. 
nL Infeodoiit. Xailnen* compMi; appttcatioii of steim. 
IV. ObjeeU tor whidi they are used. 

V. UeefhlneM, M compered with other means of tmnsportatioii. 
VL Bffbda that ahtpe bave produced on mankind. 
VIL Feelings ezdted by seeing a ship nnder foil saiL 

IB. The Disoorery of America. 



TAMAllMKA. 

6l The charMterof OotunbOB and that 
of Sir Isaac Newtcm. 

7. The character of St /ohn and that 

ofStPaaL 

8. Lather and OidTta. 

9. Onsar and Alexander. 

10. Firmness sad Obstinacy. 

11. Physical and If oral Ooorage. 
II. Ancient and If odem Literataie. 
18. Inrentlon of the Mariners* Compass 

and Application of Steam to NaTi- 

gatlon. 
14. Ancient and Modem Greece. 
16. Ancient and Modem Borne. 

16. A Concise and a DUAise Stylo. 

17. Prose and Poetry. 

18. Besnty snd Sublimtty. 

10. The Man of Talent and the Man of 
Genios. 

80. Wit and Hamor. 

81. French and English Character. 
88. Coo rage and Basbness. 

88. Theory and Practice. 

84. The Ideal and the BeaL 

86. Ancient and Modem Patriotism. 

86. The Sacred and the Profime Poets. 

HI8TOBICAL NABBATITBS. 

87. TheDelnge. 

88. The Crossing of the Bed Sea. (Ex- 

odus, chap, zrr.) 
29. Naaman, the Leper. (XL Kings, 
chap. Y.) 

80. The History of Jonah. 

81. Jephihah^B Dangfater. (Judges, 

chap, zi., T. 89.) 

82. David and Goliath. (L Samuel, 

chap, xvu.) 
])8. The Beign of the Emperor Nero. 
84. The Bra of Haronn Al Baschid. 
86. The Norman Conquest. 

86. The Crusades. 

87. Granting of the Magna Charta. 



80. The Settling of America. 

40. The Befoimation. 

41. Lather at the Diet of Worms. 
48. The Thirty Tears* War. 

48. The Beign of Queen Anne. 
44. Hie Bra of Louis XIV. 

46. The American Berolntion. 

46. The Battle of Bunker HiU. 

47. The Beign of Terror. 

4& The luTasion of Bussia by Napo- 
leon. 

49. The Hungarian Berohition. 
60. The Bosso-Turkish War. 



BIOOBATHXCAL 8KXTCHS8. 

61. Moses. 
68. Bttth. 
68. Solomon. 
(U. Homer. 
66. DanieL 

66. Alexander the Great 

67. Cicero. 

68. Mark Antony. 
60. Mohammed. 

60. Charlemagne. 

61. Bicbard Coeur dc Lion. 
68. Petrarch. 

68. Tasso. 
61 Columbus. 

65. Henry VIIL 

66. Erasmus. 

67. Bloody Mary. 

68. Sir Isaac Newton. 
09. Queen Elisabeth. 

70. Shakspeare. 

71. Maria Theresa. 

72. Peter the Great 
78. Voltaire. 

74. Patrick Henry. 

75. Washington. 

76. Franklin. 

77. Bobespierre. 

78. Aaron Burr. 

79. Howard, the philanthropist 
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80. Mnngo Fftrk 

VXOTXON. 

81. Adventures in California. 

83. An Bnconnter with PiratcB. 

88. A lion Hunt in Soathem Africa. 

84. The Indian's Revenge. 

85. The History of a Pin. 
88. The History of a Bible. 

87. Tbe History of a Cent. 

88. The History of a Shoe. 

89. Tbe History of a Looking-glass. 

90. The History of a Belle. 

91. The History of a School-room. 

92. The Story of an Old Soldier. 

93. Bobinson Cmsoe. 

94. A Harricane in the Torrid Zone. 

95. Visit to Mount St Bernard. 

96. The Victim of Intemperance. 

97. Incidents of a Whaling Voyage. 

98. Adventnres in Australia. 

99. The Prisoner of the Bastile. 

100. The Smugglers. 

101. The Alchemist. 
103. The Flower-girl . 

108. A Voyage to the Mediterranean. 
KM. Visit to an Almshouse. 

105. Bnoounter with Bobbers. 

BBSATS. 

106. Spring. 

107. A Thunder-storm. 
106. Flowers. 

109. The Beauties of Nature. 

110. Snow. 

111. Mountains. 

112. Forests. 

113. A Lake Scene. 

114. A Storm at Sea. 

115. Our Country. 

116. Thanksgiving Day. 

117. The Study of History. 

118. The Advantages of Education. 

119. Peace. 

120. War. 

121. An Earthquake. 

122. Chivalry. 

128. Scene In an Auction-room. 

124. The Buins of Time. 

126. The Fickleness of Fortune. 

126. Disease. 

127. The Cholera. 

128. Prayer. 



129. Death. 

130. Life. 

131. Youth. 

132. Old Age. 

133. Morning. 

134. Evening. 

135. Day. 

136. Night. 
187. Summer. 
138. Autumn. 
180. Winter. 

140. The Mission of the Dew-drop. 

141. Truth. 

142. Honesty. 

148. Earth's Battle-aelds. 

144. Gambling. 

145. Echo. 

146. Anger. 

147. Self-government. 

148. Ambition. 

149. Contentment. 

150. The Love of Fame. 

161. Palestine and its A880Ciaticn& 

152. City Life. 

153. The West Indies. 

154. Melancholy. 

155. Life in the Country. 

156. Purity of Thought. 
167. Patience. 

158. The Life of the Merchant 
150. The Life of the Sailor. 

160. The Life of the Soldier. 

161. The Mariners' Compass. 

162. The Spirit of Discovery. 

163. Pride. 

164. The Art of Printing. 

165. The Third Commandment 

166. Mirrors. 

167. Newspapers. 

168. Jerusalem. 

169. Novelty. 

170. The Bible. 

171. The Sun. 

172. The Starry Heavena. 
178. Astronomy. 

174. The Rainbow. 

175. The Moon. 

176. The Aurora Borealis. 

177. The Stars. 

178. Comets. 

179. The Earth. 

180. The Study of Oeography. 
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in. TheProTtoMorBhetorle. 


988. Perserefance. 


lai The MyiOc Sem. 


984. Silent Cities. 


laS. The PleMitrei of TrtTelUng. 


996. BIches and Poverty. 


184. The OoognM of the United SUtes. 


986. Eloquence. 


185. The AppUcatlone of Steam. 


987. The Miser. 


186. PabUc Librmriee. 


938. Fireside Angela. 


187. Bela. 


938. Conscience and Law. 


188. The Foarth Commandinent. 


940. Taate. 


188. BiTen. 


941. Tynmny. 


180. To-moiTQw. 


949. Smnggttm?. 


191. The Rnseien Smfilra. 


948. The Brils cf Bxtiamganee. 


in. TheOceea. 


944. The Inqaiaftion. 


198. Trne PoUteneM. 


945. Bevenge. 


194. Icebergt. 


946. The Attraction of Graritation. 


198. The Pearl Fftibeiy. 


MR. The Tempter ^nd the Tempted. 


196. Barlj Pletj. 


948. The Art of Writing. 


197. The Arctic BeRkma. 


940. AdTantages of Studying the Cla» 


196. The Wrooga of the Indian. 


aica. 


198. BgTPtiaa PyramSda. 


960. Female Character. 


900. Goremment. 


9S1. Knowledge is Power. 


901. Hannlhctnrea. 


969. The Trials of the Teacher. 


909. Character of the Ancient Bomana. 


968. The Mardi of InteDeet. 


906. The Inflnence of Woman. 


964. The BeyiTal of Learning. 


901 The Schoolmaster Abroad. 


266. Gratitude. 


9nR. The Pleaanrea of Memoiy. 


286. Modesty. 


906. HomiUtj. 


267. Beneyolence. 


907. KataralHiatory. 


958. Genius. 


906. Maslc. 


969. The Power of Oonaclenee. 


900. The Ujpocrlte. 


960. The Omtor. 


910. The Art of Ck>mposition. 


961. Aristocracy. 


911. The iDYiaible World. 


969. Ancient Travellers. 


919. Poetry. 


268. Dreams. 


918. Mftn> True Oraatneaa. 


964. Magic and Magidana. 


914. Virtue. 


966. Twilight. 


916. Vice. 


966. Horace and his Friends. 


916. The Sabbath. 


267. Formality. 


917. Jealoasy. 


268. The Bhine. 


918. The Fifth Commandment. 


260. Legendary Poetry. 


919. A Volcanic Braption. 


270. Clemency. 


990. Oriental Conntriea. 


271. Parental Affection. . 


291. Deserts. 


279. The Spirit of Song. 


999. Egypt. 


278. Hope. 


223. The Mohanmiedan Beliglon. 


274. Where is thy Home? 


994. Paganism. 


275. Love. 


925. Indastry. 


276. Forgiveness. 


226. Idleness. 


277. Earth's Benelkctors. 


227. Flattery. 


278. Peasant Life. 


298. Intemperance. 


279. The Power of Assodatioa 


229. Excelsior. 


280. Missionary Enterprise. 


980. Coniage. 


281. The Lord's Prayer. 


931. Daplicity. 


282. The Jews. 


982. Earty Impressions. 


288. The End not yet. 
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S84. The Feudal System. 


836. The FhUosopher's Stone. 


385. The Progress of CiTiiization. 


887. Poetesses of Ancient Greece. 


286. The Dark Ages. 


838. The Insolence of Office. 


887. Monastic Institations. 


839. Authorship. 


S88. Generosity. 


840. Affectation. 


289. The Hermit. 


841. The Standard of Taste. 


290. FhUanthropy. 


842. The Mind. 


291. The Good Part 


848. The Stoic Philosophy. 


292. Patriotism. 


844. The Drama. 


298. Freedom. 


845. The Bulwarks of Despotic Power. 


294. The Fourth otJvOj, 


846. Eden. 


295. Honor. 


847. Nature and Art. 


296. A Republican Government. 


348. The True. 


297. Old things hare passed away. 


349. The Good. 


298. Hero-worship. 


360. The Ludicrous. 


299. The Trae Hero. 


351. Epicurus and his Followers. 


800. Happiness. 


852. Reformation. 


801. Sources of a Nation^s Wealth. 


353. The Freedom of the Press. 


802. The English Noble. 


854. The Present 


803. Commerce. 


866. The Past 


804. The Art of Painting. 


856. The Future. 


806. ''Let there be Light.'' 


857. Rome under Augustus. 


806. Early Rising. 


368. Criticism. 


807. Candor. 


369. Silent Influence. 


808. Dissipation. 


360. The Immortality of the SouL 


809. The Proselyting Spirit 


861. Martyrdom for Truth. 


810. Envy. 


362. The Monuments of Antiquity. 


811. The Brils of Anarchy. 


863. ThePowerofVerse to Perpetuate. 


812. College Life. 


364. Rome was not built in a Day. 


813. CheerfhlnesB. 


865. The First Stroke is Half the Battle. 


814. Fashion. 


366. Make Hay while the Sun shines. 


815. The Uses of Biography. 


867. Order is Needihl for Improvement 


816. Party-spirit 


868. Resist the Beginnhigs of Evil. 


817. Atheism. 


360. Necessity is the Mother of Inven- 


818. Polytheism. 


tion. 


819. Physical Education. 


370. A Soft Answer tumetli away 


820. The Opening of Japan. 


Wrath. 


821. Pastoral Poetry. 


371. Familiarity begets Contempt 


822. Election Day. 


872. Refinement, a National Benefit 


823. The Pleasures of the Antiquarian. 


373. A Rolling Stone gathers no Moss. 


824. The Backwoodsman. 


874. Only a Fool turns aside to Deceit 


826. Punctuality. 


875. Avoid Extremes. 


826. The Great West 


376. Cast not Pearls before Swine. 


827. Cruelty to Animals. 


877. Study to mind your own Business 


828. Curiosity. 


378. Hunger is the Best Sauce. 


829. Foppery. 


879. Fools make a Mock of Sin. 


830. Concentration of Mind. 


380. A Fault confessed is half redressed. 


831. Gardening. 


881. Necessity has no Law. 


832. Christmas Day. 


882. The Face is an Index of the Mind. 


833. Modem Delusions. 


883. Science, the Handmaid of Religion. 


884. Young America. 


884. Fortune fhvors the Brave. 


835. The Multiplication of Books. 


885. Love thy Neighbor as thyself. 
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SM. 

aos. 



an. 



400. 

401. 

408. 
404. 
406. 
406. 

407. 

406. 

400. 

410. 
411. 

41S. 
418. 
414. 
416. 
416. 
417. 
41& 
419. 
490. 

406. 
466. 
467. 



Many Xeo of lUny Xlndk 

Oppoitanitj makes Uie Thlel 

Wbai canU be corad most be en- 
dured. 

Onwp An, kMe AIL 

Mew Broome sweep Clean. 

When there*! a Will there's a 
Way. 

The Saoe Is not to the Swift. 

The Barat Child dreads the Fire. 

Good Wine needs no Bosh. 

Time brings All Tilings to light 

Look before yon leap. 

It nerer rains but It poors. 

Ont of Debt, ont of Danger. 

Whaterer Is, Is right 

F«ditical Parties at Athena hi the 
Time of Demosthenes. 

The Literary Character of Jnlins 
Ctesar. 

Influence of Shakspeare^s Plays on 
Fopuhur Bsthnatlon of Historical 
Characters. 

The Nobility and Responsibility of 
the Teacher's Vocation. 

Independence of Thought in Amer- 
ica. 

Great Men, as l^rpee and as Indi- 
Tiduais. 

The Lore of Money, the Root of 
AUBtU. 

By Others' Faults Wise Men cor- 
rect their own. 

The Perfection of Art is to conceal 
Art. 

A Bird in the Hand is Worth Two 
in the Bush. 

Bconomy, the Philosopher's Stone. 

Many a Slip 'twixt the Cup and the 
lip. 

Treason does never prosper. 

Honesty is the best Policy. 

Great talkers, little doers. 

Decision of Character. 

National Prejudice. 

Horrors of Civil War. 

The Passion for Drees. 

Our Duties as Citizens. 

Never too old to learn. 



411. Contrivance proves Design. 
4SSL The Necessity of Relaxation. 
4S8. Example, Better than Precept 
4M. Popular Clamor. 
4K. The Dress is not the Man. 
496. Herculanenm and PompeiL 

457. Contemplation. 

496. Nature, the Sonrce of Poetic In- 

apiratton. 
490. The Conflict of Dutiea. 

480. Infirmities of Men of Genlns. 

481. The Antediluvians. 

489. The Ingratitude of Republics. 
488. Domestle Lilb of the Ancient 

Greeks. 
484. Sir Walter Raleigh and his Age. 
486. Political Bconomy. 
486. The Fate of Reformers. 
48T. Idolatry. 

488. Bvldences of Revealed ReNgioo. 
480. The Pleasures of Imagination. 

440. Comparison of Ctassical with Mod- 

em Literature. 

441. The Decline of the Roman Empire. 

449. Literary Empiricism. 

448. The Examples of Great Men. 
441 Bacon and Aristotle. 

445. Speculation in Philosophy. 

446. I^maticinn. 

447. Progress versus Conservatism. 

448. Radicalism. 

440. Intellectual Excitements. 

450. Mesmerism. 

451. Psychology. 
469. Spiritualism. 

458. The Force of Prejudice. 

454. The Moral Sublime. 

455. The Moral Beautifhl. 

466. Permanence of Literary Fftme. 

457. Roman Eloquence. 

458. Grecian Mythology. 
460. The Schohir's Hope. 

460. American Literature. 

461. The Tendency of American Insti- 

tutions. 
469 The Revolutionary Spirit 
468. Romance of the American Revolu- 
tion. 
464. Magazine Literature. 



The Satislhction resulting from a Conscientious Discharge of Duty. 

The Necessity for Coiiventional Laws and Forms tn Society. 

The Fatal Results arisingjrom an Early Neglect of the Mental Powers. 
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468. The Folly of expecting too much from oar Fellow-creatorefl. 

469. The Duty of Patient Besignation to MlBfortunes. 

470. The Necessity of exambiing into our Secret Motives of Action. 

471. The Adyantages to be derived from an Acquaintance with Modem Laxigtiagep. 
^nSL The Bifficolty of conqncring Bad Habits. 

473. The Happy Besnlts arising from the Coltivation of Taste. 

474. The Soothing Power of Music. 

475. The Importance of early cultivatiDg (he Affections. 

476. The Beneficial Bffects of Constant Intercourse with our Fellow-creatuies. 

477. Charity, an Essential Part of True Beligion. 

478. BeUgions Enthusiasm, frequently made a Mask for the Basest Purposes. 

479. The Danger of forming Hasty Judgments. 

480. The Importance of an Early Observance of Beligious Duties. 

481. The FoUy of devoting too much Time to Accomplishments. 
48S. The Feelings with which we should regard Death. 

488. The Duiger of indulging in a Habit of Exaggeration. 

484. The Possession of a Lively Imagination, a Great Misfortune. 

485. The Necessity of repressing Idle Curiosity in Touth. 

486. The Wisdom of not giving Free Expression to all our Thoughts. 

487. The Folly of blindly following the Judgment and Opinions of Others. 

488. The Vanity of Human Grandeur. 

489. Beligion, as a Civilizing Agent. 

480. The Danger of becoming too much addicted to the Pleasures of the World. 
491. Our Duties to our Inferiors. 

495. The Folly of striving to please every one. 

493. Innovation, as regarded by the Toung and by the Old. 

494. The Prospects of a Toung Professional Man in the United States. 

496. Reading, a means of Intellectual Improvement. 

496. The Use and Abuse of Worldly Advantages. 

497. Life is short and Art is long. 

498. No one lives for himself alone. 

490. Independence must have Limits. 

600. Man and Government, as found in the Savage, the Pastoral, the Agricultural, 

and the Commercial, State. 

601. How for the Right should be controlled by the Eicpedient. 
603. Color, as an Element of Beauty. 

608. Poetry, Painting, Architecture, and Sculpture, as Means of refining Taste. 

601 The Good and Bad EfliBcts of Emulation. 

606. The Influence of Greek, Latin, French, and English, Literature, on Taste. 

606. Ancient and Modem Notions of Liberty. 

607. Personal Beauty, Bank, and Wealth, as Passports in Society. 
606. The Study of Logic, as a Mental Discipline. 

fiOO, The Respective Effects of Agriculture and Manufoctures on the Morals of the 
Community. 

610. An Old and a New Country, as Fields of Enterprise. 

611. Patronage, Emulation, and Personal Necessity, as Promotive of Literary 

Exertion. 
613. The Views taken of a Nation by itself and Othera. 

613. Ancient and Modem Views of Death. 

614. The Comparative Influence of Individuals and Learned Societies in forming 

the Literary Character of a Nation. 

615. Proofs afforded by Astronomy of an intelligent Creator. 
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CM. Bcwm of detpeimta tteiM ; the daikest diy, 

Uvt tlD to-morrow, will luiTe pMsed twmy. 
SIT. tlMre*t A Dhrtnltj that sbi^MS onr endt, 

Bovgh b0w them bow we mej. 
Bia. Heelth le the vital principle of bHie. 
610. HeeTen fhm all creatorea bMea the book of Ibte. 
6M. Be it erer ao hmnble, thera'a no place like borne. 
ftSl. The bolt that atrlkea the towering eedar dead. 

Oft paaaea harmleal o*er the baaera head. 
60. Who bj repentance la not aatialled, 

la nor oC HeaTen, nor earth. 
niw Honor and ahame fhan no condition rise; 

Act wen Toor part ; there all the honor Ilea. 
BM. Good name In man or woman, 

la the immediate Jewel of their Boola. 
6U. Sweet are the naea of adreraitj. 
696. Joftloe maj sleep, bat nerer dies. 
6ST. Han yields to cnstom aa he bows to Ikte ; 

In all things ruled— mind, body, and estate;. 
698. Bzperience is the school 

Where man leams wisdom. 
6S6. All Is not gold that glitters. 
5:X). One to-day Is worth two to-morrows. 
631. Birds of a feather flock together. 
639. All the world's a stage. 

And an the men and women merely players. 

AROnmifTATmE DISCWVBBn. 

638. Was Napoleon greater in the field than in the cabinet f 

684. Is conscience in all cases a correct moral guide f 

686. Do iuTentions improve the condition of the laboring dasses f 

636. Is the expectation of reward a greater incentlTe to exertion than the fear 

of punishment t 

637. Would it be right for Congress to pass an interaational copy-rfgbt law ? 

638. Is it expedient for Congress to pass an international copy-right law f 

639. Is the penal transportation of conyicts aa elfectlTe in preyenting crime as 

solitary confinement f 

640. Is the country a better place for a UnlTersity than a large city ? 

641. Are increased fiicllities of intercourse with Europe an advantage to us f 

642. Has popular superstition a fitvorable efliect on a nation's literature ? 
648. Do savage nations possess a right to the soil f 

644. Ought capital punishment, as a matter of right, to be abolished f 
MS, Ought capital punishment, as a matter of expediency, to be abolished f 

646. Is the mhid of woman inferior to that of man r 

647. Is it expedient that a new version of the Bible should be made ? 

648. Is the pen mightier than the sword f 

640. Has increased wealth a fiivonble effect on the morals of a people t 

660. Is a nation's literature affected by ite form of government f 

661. Ought there to be a property qualification for suflhige t 

663. Does the stady of the classics afford better discipline to the mind than that 

of mathematics f 
668. Is truth Invincible, if left to grapple with flilsehood on equal terms f 
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854, Is a moDarciby the strongefit And most stable fbim of goremment f 

559. Is it beneficial to a oonntry to have a union between Church and State 1 

556. Did the CroBades baye a beneficial influence on Europe f 

557. Is a man justified in obeying a law of his countxy which be Ibels to be 

morallj wrong? 

558. Is it best forjudges to be elected by tiie people T 

660. Do the learned professions offer as promising an opening to a young man 

as mercantile life ? 

560. Had the Olympic and other games a ftiTorable effect on the ancient Greeks f 

661. Is the existence of political parties beneficial to a state ? 

662. Do parents exercise a greater influence than teachers in ibrming the char- 

acter of the young f 
563. Is a general war in Europe fkvorable to the interests of America f 

664. Does climate hare any effect on the character of a nation f 

665. Is a lawyer Justifled in defending a bad cause t 

666. Does the pulpit aflbrd a better field for eloquence than the bar f 
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A., acfO or acres. 

A. A. 8., Aoademim AsuertoaiuE Sodut, 

Fellow of the American Academy. 
A. B., Artium Sacealaurttis, Bachelor 

of ArU. 
A. B. C. F. Mm American Board of Com- 

mlBalonen tot Foreign XlMlons. 
A. C, anU OhHdym, before Chridi. 
Aoct., aoconnt. 
A. B., OMnoiltamifii, In the year of our 

Lord. 
Ad lib., ad UfiUvm, at pleaanre. 
A4)m a4)ectiTe. 
Adi)t, Adjutant 
Ad}t-Gen., A4)atant-0eneral. 
Admr., Admlnletrator. 
Admx., Administratrix. 
AdT., adTerb. 
ifit, ataUi, of age. 
A. A F. B. 8., American and Foreign 

Bible Society. 
Agt, agent. 
Ala. or Al., Alabama. 
Aid., AMerman or Aldermen. 
Alex., Alexander. 
Alt, altitude. 
A. M., ArHtim Magieter, Master of 

Arts. 
A. M., armo mundi, in the year of the 

world. 
A. M., anU tnericOem^ morning. 
Am., American. 
Amer., America. 
And., Andrew. 
Anon., anonymons. 
Ans. or A., answer. 
Anth., Anthony. 
Apoc., Apocalypse. 
Apr., April. 



Arch., Arehlbald. 

Archb. or Apb., Archbishop. ^ 

Ark., Arkansas. 

Art, artide. 

Assist 8ee., Assistant Secretary. 

A. 8. 8. U., American Sunday School 

Union. 
Atty., Attorney. Attys., Attorneys. 
Atty.-Gen., Attomey-GeneraL 

A. U. C, amto urbis eondUm^ in the year 
after the building of the city. 

Aug., August 

Auth. Yer., Authorized Version. 

B., Book or Books. 

B. A., Baooalaureua Artium^ Bachelor 
of Arts. 

B. A., British America. 

Bar. or bl., barrel. 

Bar., Baruch. 

Bart., Baronet. 

B. C, before Christ. 

B. B., Baecalaureus IHviniiaiis^ Bache- 
lor of Divinity. 

Bei^., Benjamin. 

B. L., Bacealaureus Legum, Bachelor 
of Laws. 

Bis. or bbL, barrels. 

B. M., B€Kcal<mreu8 MedielncB, Bache- 
lor of Medicine. 

B.M., British Mail. 

B. M. or Brit. Mus., British Museum. 

Bp., Bishop. 

B. R., Banco Begis, King^s Bench. 

Br., brig. 

Brig., Brigade ; Brigadier. 

Brig.-Gen., Brigadier-Oeneral. 

Bro., Brother. Bros., Brothers. 

Bn., bushel or bushels. 

B. v., Beata Virgo, Blessed Virgin. 
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Caet. i>ar., cceterts paribus^ other things 
being equal. 

Cal., Calendm^ the Calends. 

Cal., California. 

Can., Canada. 

Cantab., Cambridge. 

Cap. or c., caput, chapter. 

Cap., Capital. Caps., Capitals. 

Capt., Captain. 

Capt.-Gen., Captain-QeneraL 

Cash., Cashier. 

Catb., Catharine ; Catholic. 

C. B., Companion of the Batb. 

C. C. P., Conrt of Common Pleas. 

C. E., Canada East. 

Cf., conftT, compare. 

Ch., chaldron or chaldrons. 

Ch., Church. Chs., Churches. 

Ohanc, Chancellor. 

Chap., c, or ch., chapter. 

Chas., Charles. 

Chron., Chronicles. 

d. Dom. Com., Clerk of the House of 
Commons. 

dd., cleared. 

Co., County ; Company. 

Coch., cochleam^ a spoonfliL 

Col., Colorado, 

CoL, Colonel; Colossians. 

Cold., colored. 

ColL, CoU/egium, College. 

Com., Commodore ; Committee ; Com- 
missioner. 

Com. Arr., Committee of Arrangements. 

Comdg., Commanding. 

Comp., Company (Military). 

Comp., compare. 

Com. Yer., Common Version. 

Conj., conjunction. 

Conn, or Ct., Connecticut 

Const., Constable ; Constitution. 

Contr., contraction. 

Cor., Corinthians. 

Cor. Sec., Corresponding Secretary. 

Ct P., Common Fleas. 

C. P., Court of Probate. 

C. P. S., CuBbw PritfoU SigUli, Keeper 
of the Privy Seal 

C. R., Oustoe Botulorum, Keeper of the 
Bolls. 

Cr., Creditor. 

0. S., Court of Sessions. 



C. S., Otutoe SiffOUy Keeper of the SeaL 

Ct., Count 

Ct. or c, cent. Cts., cents. 

Curt., current (month). 

C. W., Canada West 
Cwt, hundred- weight 

D., day or days ; dime or dimes. 

D., denariuB, a penny ; dentorii^ pence. 

Dan., Daniel. 

D. C, District of Columbia. 
D. C. L., Doctor of Civil Law. 
D. D., Doctor of Divinity. 
Dea., Deacon. 

Dec., December. 

Deg., degree or degrees. 

DeL, Delaware. 

Del., deHneavit, drew. 

Dem., Democrat. 

Dep., Deputy; Department 

Deut, Deuteronomy. 

Dft., Defendant 

D. G., JMi Oratia, by the grace of God 

Dist Atty., District Attorney. 

Div., Division. 

Do. or ditto, the same. 

DoD., dollar. Dolls., dollars. 

Doz., dozen. 

D. P., Doctor of Philosophy. 

Dr., dear ; drachm or drachms. 

Dr., Doctor; Debtor. ' 

D. v., i>fl0 oofente, God willing. 
Dwt., pennyweigbt 

E., East. 
Sben., Ebenezer. 
EccL, Ecclesiastes. 
Ecdes., Ecclesiasticus. 
Ed., Editor ; Eds., Editors. 
Edin., Edinburgh. 
Edit or Ed., edition. 
Edm., Edmund. 
Edw., Edward. 
B. E., errors excepted. 

E. E., ell or ells English. 
E. Fl., ell or ells Flemish. 
E. Fr., ell or ells French. 

E. G. or ex. g., exempU graUa, for ex 

ample. 
E. I., East Indies. 
Eliz., Elizabeth. 
Bug., England. 
Engd., engraved. 
Bp., Epistle. 
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Jno., John. 

Jona., Jonathan. 

Jos., Joseph. 

J'oBh., Joshna. 

J". P., JoBtice of the Peace. 

Jad., Jndith. 

Jadg., Jodges. 

Jadg. Adv., Judge Advocate. 

Jnxi. or Jr.. Jonior. 

Jast., Justice. 

J. V. D., Juris tOriufque Dodofr^ Doctor 
of each Law (of the Canon and the 
CiTULaw). . 

Kan., Kansas. 

K. B., King's Bench. 

K. B., Knight of the Bath. 

K. C, King's Counsel. 

K. C. B., Knight Commander of the 
Bath. 

Ken. or Ky., Kentucky. 

EL G., Knight of the Garter. 

KB., kilderkin or kilderkins. 

K. M., Knight of Malta. 

K. P., Knight of St. Patrick. 

K. T., Knight of the Thistle. 

Kt. or Knt., Knight 

I<.«line. 

1a., Louisiana. 

I«ani., Lamentations. 

Lat., latitude. 

Lb., pound or pounds (weight). 

I«. C., Lower Canada. 

Ifa P., Lady Day. 

Ld., Lord. Ldp., Lordship. 

Jjcag., lea., or 1., league or leagues. 

li. I., Long Island. 

Lib. or 1., Uber^ Book. 

Ueat., Lieutenant. 

Lieat.-Col., Lieutenant-Colonel. 

Lient. Comdg., lieutenant Command- 
ing. 

Lieat.-Gen., Lientenant-General. 

Lient.-QoT., Lieutenant-Gtoyemor. 

Llv., Liverpool. 

LL. B., Legion BacealaureWt Bachelor 

of Laws. 
LL. D., lAfifum Doctor^ Doctor of Laws. 
Lon. or Lond., London. 
Ix>ii. or long., longitude. 
L. S., Locus SigUU, Place of the SeaL 
Lt., Light. 
Lt. In** Light Infimtiy. 



L X X., Septuagint (Version). 

M., mitte, one thousand. 

M., maniptUus, a handftil. 

M., meridie, meridian, noon. 

M., misce^ mix. 

M., mile or miles. 

M. or Mons., Monsieur^ Mr., Sir. 

Mace., Maccabees. 

Mag., Magazine. 

Maj., Major. 

Maj.-6en., Me^or-GeneraL 

Mai., Malachi. 

Man., Manasses. 

Mar., March. 

Mass. or Ms., Massachusetts. 

Math., Mathematics. 

Matt.. Matthew. 

M. B., MedidnoiBaccalaureuSt Bachelor 
of Medicine. 

M. B., Musical Baccalaureus, Bachelor 
of Music. 

M. C, Member of Congress. 

M. D., MedicincB Doctor^ Doctor of Med- 
icine. 

Md., Maryland. 

Me., Maine. 

Mem., fn^m^nto, remember; memoran- 
dum. 

Messrs., Messieurs^ gentlemen. 

Mic, Micab. 

Mich., Michigan ; Michael. 

Mid., Midshipman. 

Miss., MissiesippL 

Mo., Missouri. 

Mo., month. Mos., months. 

M. P., Member of Parliament. 

M. P., Member of Police. 

Mr., Mister. 

M. R. A. S., Member of the Boyal 
Asiatic Society. 

M. B. C. S., Member of the Boyal C!ol- 
lege of Surgeons. 

M. R. I. A., Member of the Boyal Irish 
Academy. 

Mrs., Mistress. 

MS., manuscrijdum^ manuscript. 

MSS., manuscripts. 

Mus. D., Doctor of Music. 

M. W., Most Worthy. 

N., North. 

N., note or notes. 

N. A., North America. 
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Nih., NilmiiL 

Nath., NattumteL 

V. B., note bent^ maik w«IL 

N. B., New Bmniwlck. 

M. C, North CaiolliUL 

M. B., New RngUnd. 

Neb., Nebnaka. 

Neh., Nebeialah. 

Nem. coo., nemlM eontradieerUt ; Nem. 

dlae, fMm<iM <tt$aenUenU^ nnanlmnoB^y. 
Not., Nevada. 
N. P., Newfoundland. 
N. H., New Hamiwhire. 
N. J., New Jersey. 
NL, nail. Nla., nails. 
N. M., New Mexico. 
N. O., New Orleans. 
No., ntniMrv, In number ; nincber. 
Nos., numbers. 
Not., November. 
N. S., Nova Bcotia ; New Stjie. 
N. T. or New Test, Now Testament 
Num., Nnmberv. 
N. T., New York. 
O., Ohio, 
Ob., objection. 
Obad., Obadlab. 
Obt, obedient 
Oct, October. 
Olym., Olympiad. 
Or., Oregon. 
O. 8., Old Style. 

O. T. or Old Test, Old Testament 
O. n. A., Order of United Americans. 
Oxon., Oxford. 
Oz., ounce or ounces. 
P., page. Pp., pages. 
P., pole or poles. 

P. «eq., parte8 asqrtaka^ equal parts. 
Par., paragraph. 
Part., participle. 
Payt., payment 
Pd., paid. 

Peon, or Pa., Pennsylvania. 
Per an., per annum^ by the year. 
Perf., Perfect 
Pet., Peter. 
Ph. D., PfdtoBaphioR Doctor^ Doctor of 

PhiloBophy. 
Phil., Philippians. 
Phila. or Phil., Philadelphia. 
Fhilem., Philemon. 



Flnz. or Fxt,pteBtf, painted. 

PUT., Flaintiit 

P. M., Poet Master. 

P. M., pott fMridiem^ evening. 

P. M. O., Poet Master GeneraL 

P. O., Poet Ofice. 

Pop., population. 

Prep., preposition. 

Pres., President ; present 

Prob., Problem. 

Prof., Professor. 

Prop., Proposition. 

Prot, Protestant 

Pro tem., pro tempore^ for the time 

being. 
ProT., Proverbs. 
Prox., pfoodmoy of next month. 
P. R 8., President of the Hoyal Society. 
P. 8., BiH tcr^pium^ Postscript 
P. 8., Privy SeaL 
Ps., Psalm or Psafans. 
Pt., pint. Pts., pints. 
Pub. Doc, Public Documents. 
Pun., puncheon or puncheons. 
Q., Queen. 

<^ or Qnes., Question. 
Q., quadranB^ fluihing; quadramteB^ 

fltfthings. 
Q. B., Queen's Bench. 
Q. C, Queen's CounseL 
Q. E. D., gyod erat denumstrandunt, 

which was to be proved. 
Q. E. F., quod erai /acUndtan, which 

was to be done. 
Q. 1. or q. p., quantum libet or placet, as 

much as you please. 
Qr., quarter. 
Q. 8., quantum 8t(fflcit, a sufficient 

quantity. 
Qt, quart. Qts., quarts. 
Qy., Query. 

B., Sex, King ; Segina^ Queen. 
R, rood or roods ; rod or rods. 
R A., Royal Academician. 
R A., Boyal Artillery. 
R A., Russian America. 
R E., Royal Engineers. 
Reod., Received. 
Rec. 8ec., Recording Secretary. 
Rect., Rector. 

Ref., Reformed ; Reformation. 
Reg., Register. 
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Begt, Regiment. 

Bep., Beprescntati^'e. 

B^v., Beyerend ; BevelaUonfl. 

B. L, Bhode Island. 

Bichd., Richard. 

B. M., Boyal Marines. 

B. N., Bojal NaTy, 

Bobt, Bobert 

Bom., Boman; Bpistlo to the Bo- 
mans. 

B. B., Bailroad. 

B. S. S., Begioi SodetaUs SoaUts, Fellow 
of the Boyal Society. 

Bt. Hon., Bight Honorable. 

Bt. BeT., Bight Beverend. 

Bt. WpfW., Bight WorehipftO. 

B.W., Bight Worthy. 

8., South. 

8., shilling or Bhlliings. 

8. or sec, second or secondSi 

S. A., Soath America. 

Sam., Samnel (Book of). 

Saml., Samnel. 

8. A. 8., SoeUtaUa ArUiguariorum 8o- 
duuy Fellow of the Society of Anti- 
quarians. 

8. C, South Carolina. 

8c., sculptit, engrayed. 

8c., scruple or scruples. 

8. caps., small capitals. 

Schr., Schooner. 

Scil., sc., or s., tetUe^t namely. 

Sec, Secretaiy. 

Sect, sec., or s., section or sections. 

Sen., Senior; Senate; Senator. 

Sept, September. 

Seig., Seigeant. 

Serg.-Mi^., Seigeant-MiOof* 

Seryt., seryant. 

8. J. C, Supreme Judicial Court 

Sol., solution ; Solomon. 

Sol., Solicitor. 

Sol. -Gen., Solicitor-General. 

8. P. Q. B., Senatus populusgue So- 
fnanus, the Senate and people of 
Borne. 

Sq. m., square mile or miles. 

8. 8., Sunday 8chooL 

88., sequenHa^ what follows. 

St., Saiut ; street. 

8. T. B., SanOcB Thedtogict Doc^, Doc- 
tor of IHyinity. 



Ster., Sterling. 

8. T. P., Baneta Tkeologiai Prqfessor, 

Professor of Diyinity. 
8. T. T. L., tit Obi terra levi8, may the 

earth be light to thee. 
Sup., Supplement; Supemumcraxy. 
Surg., Surgeon. 
Surg.-Gen., Suigeon-General. 
Sue., Susannah. 
T., ton or tons. 
Tenn., Tennessee. 
Tex., Texas. 
Text Bee, TexHu Beceptw^ tbe Be 

ceiyed Text 
Theo., Theodore. 
Theor., Theorem. 
Thess., Theesalonians. 
Thos., Thomas. 
Tier., tierce or tierces. 
Tim., Timot&y. 
Tit, Titus. 
T. O., turn oyer. 
Tob., Tobit 
Tr., transpose. 
Tr., Trustee. Trs., Trustees. 
Trans., translation ; translator. 
Treas., Treasurer. 
U. C, Upper Canada. 
U. B. I. C, United Siast India Com. 

pany. 
U. J. D., Ulriusque Juris Doctor^ Doctoi 

of each Law (Canon and ClyU). 
U. K., United Kingdom. 
Ult, ultimo^ of last month. 
Uniy., Uniyersity. 
U.S., United States. 
U. 8. A., United States of America. 
U. S. A., United States Army. 
U. 8. M., United States Mail. 
U. 8. N., United States Nayy. 
V. or yid., ffide^ see. 
Va., Virginia. 
Ver. or y., yerse or yerses. 
Vers., ys., or y., versus, against. 
V. g., verbi gratia, for example. 
Viz., viddieet, namely. 
Vol. or y., yolume. Vols., yolumes. 
V. Pres. or V. P., Vice President 
V. B., Vie(oria £egina, Queen Victona. 
Vt., Vermont 
w.,. west 
W. f., wrong font 
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W. I., WMt Indies. 

Wit., Witoonilii. 

WImL, WUdom (9ook of)- 

Wk. or w., wMk. 

Wbl, WiUlam. 

W. T., WMhJqgtOB Territoiy. 



W. y«.. West YiiginUL 
XmM, ChristniM. 
Xn., Chiittlaii. 
Xnty., ChriBtiaiiilj. 
Xt, Christ. 
Tr., jear. Tn., jean. 
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AbbreeUtHona, to be followed by periods, 
84. Table 0^486. 

Abridffinff^ In what it consiBts, 846. 

Accent (character), acate, where used, 
144. Grave, where used, 144. Girenin- 
flez, where used, 144. 

Acoentj In poetry, oonstitatea length, 408. 

Adage, the, 84S. 

Addtaofii his flhiBtration of delicaiy of 
taste, 168. His style, 286. 

A€^6otk>e8, defkaition oi; 58. 

Acliftmot, definitton ot, 64. 

Adverbe, deflnttion of, 69. When mis- 
placed, are often a eonree of obeonzity, 
884. 

A(ireeablme8$, held by some to const!- 
tate beanty, 208. 

AleoBcmdrlns, the, ot what it consists, 
411. Where used, 411. Too combroos 
for an entire piece, 418. 

Alison^ his view of taste, 159. 

AUsffory, what it is, 288. 

AlMieraHve F0r««,86. 

AUueUmty often form pleasing introduc- 
tions, 882. 

AlpJM^e^ derivation of the word, 22. 
Origin, 22. The Phoenician, derived 
from the Egjrptlan system, 28. The 
Greek, and its derivatlvei, 28. The 
Latin, derived from the Greek, 24. 
The English, derived from the Latin, 
24. Nomber of letters in different al- 
phabets, 25. 

AfnMguity, in what it oonsists, 288. A 
ihult of frequent occnrrenoe, 288. Its 
commonest varieties, 288. 



Amphihraeh, the, 408. 

AmpMmaeer, the, 408. 

Amplification, in what it consists, 829. 
Of definitions, 888. Of argaments, 88Sk 

AfwUogy, argoment from, 888. 

AtuUysig, of sabJect^ 826-828. Shoold 
invariably be drawn up, 829. 

Anapeat, the, 408. 

Anecdote, the, 870. 

Anglee, the, united with the Saxons in 
invading England, 81. Who they were, 
81. Gave their name to Britain, 85. 

Anglo-Saxon Language, 86. Modified 
but little by the Danish invasions, 88. 
Changes by which it was converted into 
Engiiah,48. 

AntiVba^ocMM, the, 408. 

AnUcHmam, 242. 

Anti&ieHs, 241. Used in Proverbs, 242. 
Often employed in parallels, 8|8. 

Aphaeresie, 224. 

Aphorism, the, 84& 

Apocope, 224. 

Apologue, the, 889. 

Apophaeie, 248. 

Apophthegm, the, 846. 

Apostrophe, meaning of the word, 187. 
Form and position of the character so 
called, 187. Boles for the, 187. When 
used to denote the omission of letters, 
187. Used to form the plural of letters, 
&c., 188. The fignre so called, 241. 

Appeal to ihefeelingt, in an argumenta- 
tive discourse, 889. 

Archaism, 2124. 

Argument, what is itf 854. 

ArgumentaUveI>iscour8efib»,S&k For* 
mal divisions oi; 886. 
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^TQwntfiUt^ pvop6f smofHMDt o( 889> 

ArUMh, his ralM Ibr mittj of Mtton, 16T. 

jlf*^ tta relmtloD to wtoiMa^ IfiS. 

.irMeXe, the, deflnMoD oi; 68. Tbt defi- 
nite, 66. The iDdeflDite, 66^ 

Aiyan LamgwtffMt 86. 

JryaiM, the, S6. 

Jmociati^iu, Isitnuneiitel in tnnrfnilng 
the ptoMoree of the ImegtaietloD, 174. 
Penoiia],n6. VatloiMd, 1T6. Hlstorl- 
eel, 176. 8oaroe of snbHinlty la eonnde, 
188. Sooree of beauty in Bonnda, SIL 

AaleH$k^ the, where oaed, 146. 

Atterimn^ the, where nied, 146. 



JBIbmMim, th^ 408. 

AtOad, the, defined, 48S. 

3arbarUm$, of what thej eonslst, i6S. 

BtttU^ sablime deaerlptlona oi; 190. 

3teM(ly, character of the emotions it ex- 
cites, 202. Yarietf of Its appHcattona, 
206. Theories as to its sooroe, 206. 
Color, one of its chief elements, 204. 
Begolarltj of flgnre, one of its elo- 
menta, 205. Hog^arth's Hoe oi, 206. 
Smoothness, essential to it, 206. 0«n- 
tie motion, an element oi, 206. Bmall- 
ness and delicacy, elementa of, 207 
Design, a sooroe ot 207. Moral beau- 
ty, 209. Beanty of the hnman counte- 
nance, 209 ; depends mslnly on tiie ex- 
pression, 210. BeautUU aoonds, 211. 
The beantiftil in writing, 211. 

£6ll6»^6ttre9^ Its meaning in the French 
hmgnago, 164. Its general acoeptatloo 
in English, 166. 

JBtbU, sablimity of the, 198. 

Bioffraphy^ what it is, 860. Btyle appro- 
priate to, 868. 

^KanJb Ver96y a fiiTorable medlnm for 
expressing snbllme ideas, 212. Of what 
it consists, 412. The most eleyated of 
all meaenres, 412. Most dtfflcolt to 
write, 412. 

Bombd«t, 201. 

Braee^ the, for what used, 146. 

BrackeU^ for what they are used, 184, 
185. How to ponctoate matter within 
brackets, 185. 

Areve, the, 145. 



Brikdt^ state o( beftne the Soman eoiw 
qnest, 81. Bottled by Celts, 81. Ger> 
man colonies planted there at an eariy 
data, 88. Invaaion of, by the Boxona, 
84. InTaalon o(; by the Danea, 88. 
Conqnest of; by the Normans, 41. 

BttrUttue^ a spedea of wit, 216. A bar- 
leeqa^whatitis,421. 

AtrMto, the, defined, 421. 

O. 

Oadtnee^ of periods, 801. 

Cadmua, the introdocer of letters into 
Greece, 28. 

CapUala, 69. Boles for, 69-78. SmsH, 
T8. Too Itee nse of; to be avoided^ 
78. When osed for figores, to be fol- 
lowed by periods, 84. « 

OapUomt what they are, 150. 

doreC, the, for what used, 147. 

OatokAcards, what they are, 160. 

OediOa, the, where used, 147. 

Celtic Language^ 82. An oflSdioot Ikom 
the Aryan, 26, 81. Braacfaea kA, 88. 
Celtic of Britain, how tu modified dur- 
ing the period of Boman saprenuu^, 
82 ; saperseded by Saxon, 86. English 
words derived fh>m it, 40. 

Ohar(tet»r$^ astronomies], 148. 

Chaucer, 48, 46. 

Oicero^ the most harmonions of writeca, 
299. 

CircumlocuUon$f indefinite, violate pre- 
cision, 280. 

Clarendon^ the style of; often violates 
nnity, 809. 

Clowe, definition o^ 64. Belative, 64. 
Participial, 64. Adverbial, 64. Yoca- 
tlve, 66. Adjective, 66. Apposltional, 
65. Caa8al,65. Hypothetical, 65. De- 
pendent, 66. Independent, 65. Voca- 
tive and cansal, never restrictive, 105. 
Participial, when restrictive, 106. Ap- 
poeitional, role for punctuating, 108. 
Absolute, to be set off by the otmuna, 
111. 

dcebmcM, in what it consists, 282. In- 
volves purity, propriety, and precision, 
282. Fanlta opposed to it, 282. 

CHmaas, what it ia, 242. Derivation of 
the term, 242. Climax of aonnd, 242. 
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Ooiniiiff^ of words, forbidden exeept to 
those who are Ttnfolding ft new sdenoe, 
264. Of componnd words, 264. 

OoIloqttialUms^ to be avoided, 268. 
' O&lor^ derivation of the word, 98. Its 
first nse, 92. Formerly much ased, 92. 
Its place at the present day nsnrped by 
the semicolon, 92. Bnles for the, 92^94. 
When to be followed by a dash, 98. 

Color^ one of the chief elements of 
beauty, 204. PecoUaritieB which en- 
hance its beauty, 204. 

Comedy^ defined, 420. 

Comedy^ Snffliah^ too often disgraoed by 
obscenity, 283. 

Oamma^ meaning of the word, 99. De- 
gree of separation It denotes,'90. Not 
found in early manusciipts, 99. How 
'previously denoted, 99. Genera] rule 
' for the, 99. Special rules for the, 101- 
121. Cautions in the use of, 128. Not 
to be introduced simply because a sen- 
tence is long, 128. Not to be used after 
a grammatical subject wh«i immedi- 
ately followed by its verb, 128. Not to 
be used before and connecting two 
words only, 128. To be omitted when 
there is doubt as to the propriety of 
using it, 124. 

OommurUeatUm-f media ol^ 18. 

CknnparcUioe Philology^ 25. 

Composition^ succesdve steps o^ 829. 
The art defined, 848. 

CompositioM, revision of, 884 Sugges- 
ti<ms as to the correction of; 885. 

ObnoiMAMff, essential to sublimity in 
writing, 195. Carried to excess, pro- 
duces obscurity, 258. 

Cbr^unoUons, definition of; 60. List of; 
69. 

OonnecHon oftoords^ tHaute^, and mtm- 
&er«, gen^l principles relating to the, 
82, 88. 

Oontrcut. a, heightened by a resemblance 
in language and construction, 296. 

Correspondence^ epietolary^ 856. 

CkywrOenance^ beauty of the, 210. 

Couplets the,' of what it consists^ 402. 
The heroic should have complete sense 
within itself, 411. BeUghts in antithe- 
ses, 411. 

Oouiin^ his view of taste, 160. 



CHMoitm^ fbtal to the pleasures of ^ 
imagination, 198. Reason why it is sel- 
dom correct in the case of young per- 
sons, 178. Definition of, 816. Devel- 
oped the rales of rhetoric, 816. Beauty 
and truth, its objects, 816. Belation 
between its ancient and its present 
character, 817. literaiy, 818 ; ite ofSco, 
818 ; should be based on feeling as well 
as rules, 819 ; abuse of, 819 ; objections 
to, 820 ; its principles not arbitrary, 820. 

Ouriotity^ a universal passion, 179. 

Dactyl, the, 408. 

Darkneea, a source of sublimity, 185. 

Ikteh, but lately introduced, 126. Too 
ftcely used at the present day, 126. 
Bules for the use of, 126-129. When to 
be used after other points, 127, 128. 
When used to denote the omission of 
letters, 187. 

Dates, how to be written, 121. 

De^iHons, how they may be amplified, 
888. 

Delicacy, an element of beautjr, 207. 

Description^ in what it consists, 848. Of 
material objects, 849. Of natural scen- 
ery, 860. Of persons, 851. 

Design, an element of beauty, 207. Unity 
of; essential to the effect of a composi- 
tion, 208. 

Dimresis, the, for what used, 146. Mean- 
ing of the word, 147. The figure so 
called, 224. 

Dialofftie, the, 876. Used for the disens- 
sion of serious topics, 876. 

DidacUc Poetry, 428. 

Diffiuseness^ too great, to be avoided, 
258. 

Dimeter, of what it consists, 404 

Diminiaives, origin oi; 207. 

Disorder, a source of sublimity, 186. 

DisquisiHon, the, 880. 

Dissertation, the, 880. 

Distich, the, what it is, 402. 

Division, the, of an azgnmentatlve dis- 
course, 387. 

Division-Marks, 145. 

Double Comma, the, for what lued, 147. 

Double Dagger, the, 146b 
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tattoft of tiM tiriB, 419. Dhrliioii of; 

Into aett and actam, 481. 
J}ramaMe Podrp^ «toMlj aOlad to Spie, 

419. ThrMdniiiatleaiittl0O,4SO. LmwI- 

iordlTlaioDaof,4S0. 
J>ramatiit$, the dlstlnffoishM, of antlqal- 

ty, 499. The dlttlngnlnhad, in modem 

HtontOTM, 490. 



Jbto^iM,tiM,498. 

WiUoHal, the, 880. 

iR0^<<M PtM^, of what tt treato, 498. 

MUiptitt marks oi; 144. The flgore so 
ealled, 92S. Improper, a oaiue of ob- 
aeaiitj,988. 

ElHj»hati»-Itark9, 140. 

JkfM, what they are, 149. 

EndUag; what it la, 996. Doea not 
jaatuy a Tiolation of qrntaettoal rnlea, 
994. 

Bngkmd, a oormptloa of Angleland, 85. 

English Langtutge, the JbrmatioD oi; 49. 
First hook in, 46. Ita forma aettled 
by WteUfib^B translation of the Blhle, 
45. Its Sazoo derivattTea, 49. ItsKor- 
man-FrenehderiTatlTee,44. Its modem 
Freneh derivatiyes, 265. Its misoella- 
neona elements, 48. Foor-flfths of its 
current words of Saxon origin, 40. Its 
chameteristics, 51. Its orthogrqthj, 69. 
Its STntaotieal oonstractlons, 62. Its 
tarlety, 68. Its poetical terms, 02. Its 
strength, 68. Ito flexIbiUty, 54. Its 
harmony, 51. Its simplicity, Sfk Its 
destiny, 65. 

JPpio Poetry, of what it treats, 418. Unity 
of design essential to, 418. Epic poems 
of different languages, 419. Derivation 
of the term epto, 419. The plot of an 
epic, what it should be, 419. 

E^piffram, the, defined, 428. 

SpUogue, the, 421. 

Epi9od€9y what they are, 418. 

EpitomMng, in what it consists, 846. 

Epopea, the, 410. 

JSguivooaHon, ia what it consists, 282. 
Varieties oi; 287. 

Staaye, 879. Wide application of the 
term, 879. Different classes oi; 880. 
lAtitode allowed in the conduct of, 880. 



jnynolo^, flgnna o^ 894. 
BbtelamaHan (the figure), 841. 
Miodamaiton'PokUi rules for the use of 

the, 87-00. Doea not always denote the 

same degree of sepamtion, 88. Uae of 

move than one, 90. 
Aordiwm, the, 886. 
ApotUt09s in what it oonsists, 851 
Aprsttlont haa mnch to do with heant/ 

of oonntenanoe, 810. 

F. 

FdbU^ the, 889. 

Taroe^ the, defined, 481. 

Feetf what they are, 408. Emimeralion 
oi;408. PriDUiy,404. Beoondafy, 404. 

JFVeMoii, what it ia, 874. Ifay be made 
the Tohlole of good or evil, 875. 

Itff¥r§t regularly oi; a aouroe of beauty, 
905; not ^ynonymona with samfiness, 
906. 

JV^iir«t,iHiattfa^an,828. Fonrdasses 
of, 898. Of orthography, 828. Of ety- 
mology, 924. Of syntax, 826. Ofrtieto- 
ile, 884; origin oi; 988; histoty of flgn- 
vative language, 289 ; most used in the 
eariy atagea of society, 880 ; grow less 
common as a language progresses in 
refinement, 880; advantages aocming 
fnm the use o^ 880-888 ; finqfuently 
eonvey the meaning more Ibroibly than 
plain language, 98 ; ralea for the use 
of, 846-262 ; not absolutely eseential to 
beauty of eompoaitton, 282; should not 
be the chief object had in view, 247; 
should spring naturally firom the sob* 
Ject, 847; ehould not be used to oxeess, 
847. 

JVenoA La»guaff€i tiie sooioe of many 
English WMds, 44. 

IHgtdity^iOl, 

JV*onM«p<eoe, the, 150. 

O. 

GatUc, a branch of Celtic, 88. 

GaUicUrM, 266. 

Oardent, Chinese, 181. 

OeniMtf distinction between it and taste, 

160,170. Umrersal, 170. 
Odrmcmie LcMffuagsa, 89, 80. 
Oetturestli, Extent to which they were 
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Mtrried on the anel«nt stage, Ifi. De- 
dine of their nae, lA. 

^ace, Hogarth's line oi; 905b What It is, 
809. 

Grandeiwr^ see SubUmUy, 

Harmony^ in what it eonsista, SOT. 
Words to be ayolded as inhannonions, 
298. Keqnires the writer to avoid re- 
peating a soand, 298. Beqnires him to 
avoid a saooession of words of the same 
number of syllables, 299. Depends on 
the proper arrangement of the parts of 
a sentence, 299. Carried to greater per- 
fedtoi in the ancient langoages than in 
ours, 299. Danger of paying too moch 
attention to, 800. Beqnires that the 
Itallest danses and most son<»ons words 
be reserved for the dose of a sentence, 
801. Highest kind oi; consists in the 
adaptation of sound to sense, 802. 

BeadrJ4iM9, what they are, 160. 

iKwitfsMo^ a, what it is, 408. 

ffenffUt and EortOy eaq>edition oi^ 84. 
Hengist's stratsgem for proonring bmd, 
84 

Beptameltr^ of what it consists, 404. 
The regular baUsd-measure of oor lan- 
guage, 408. Generally written in two 
lines, 408. 

Beroic lA/n6t its character, 410. Used in 
the Bpenserian stanza, 410. Most 
eonunonly found in the fotm of the 
couplet, 411« Constitutes Mank verse, 
412. 

JSTstBomsfsr, of what it consists, 404. 

BieroglypMet^ 18-21. 

BUtoria/nty of England, 808. Of Ameri- 
ca, 869. 

Bhtory^ a, what it is, 868. Essentials of 
a good history, 868. Style appropriate 
to, 860. 

HogaHh^ his Una of beauty snd Une of 
gtace,208. 

Bum^ his view of taste, 158. 

Bumor^ in what it consists, 219. Opposed 
to the pathetic, 220. Its snljiects, 22a 
irotshort-Hved,likewlt,820. Novelty 
not essential to it, 220. Eaten into 
evexy literature^ S2L Canied to the 



greatest perfeotloa in Don Quixote, 
221. Distinction between it and ridi' 
cule,221. 

Eymm^ the, 429. 

Hyperbaton^ what it is, 226. Enters 
latgety into poetry, 226^ 

BfperboU^ what it is» 240. Occurs In 
common conversation, 240. Has its 
origin in liveliness of inugination, 240. 
Violent hyperbole, out of place in mere 
descriptions, 251. May be so extrava- 
gant as to render the writer ridiculous, 
251. 

Byphmi^ derivation of the word, 183. 
What it is used to denote, 188. Bules 
for its use, 188, 189. Sometimes em- 
ployed instesd of the dlaresis, 189. 



iom&tM, the, 408. 

Idyl^ the, 428. 

Imobgery^ or ViHon^ 240. 

Ima^fination^ defined, 171. Pleasures o^ 
171 ; process by which they are exdted, 
171. Its exuberance in youth fotal to 
sound critidsm, 174. Its pleasures in- 
cressed by associations, 174. Has had 
much to do with the origin of figures, 
229. Vividness ot^ apt to betray the 
young into too great floridity, 256. 

ItnttaUon, fidelity of; a source of pleasure 
to the imagination, 178. Servile, to be 
avoided, 814. 

7fKf«n, or Bcmd^ tot what used, 145. 

Induetion, the process oi; 883. 

It^UUe Mood^ when to be preceded by 
the comma, 119. 

Infinity ^ a source of sublimity, 184. 

IfUeriectiont^ definition oi; 60. To be 
foUowed 1^ exdamation-points, 89. 

InUrrogaUon (the figure), 241. 

Interrogationrpoin^ rules for the, 66. 
Does not always denote the same de- 
gree of separation, 88. 

IntrodAteUon^ importance of an effective, 
880. Varieties of; 881, 882. Of sn ar- 
gumentative discourse, 886; modesty, 
essential to it, 88T. Should be accom- 
modated to the discourse that is to fol- 
km,88r. 

/fseenMofiv not a division of rhetoric, 161 
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U«tetHeoBtMi,nfi. The mott dlf- 
fleolt pift of wmpodtkn, 815. 

ilaMM» bow indlMtod 111 nuunucrliit, 149. 
Fbr what oMd, 149. Not to 1m too 
freeljr empkqrod, 149. Tlidr nao In the 
Bofllih fiibto, 149. 



J. 






JCafiipooiittlie,42& 

Za«if<MVi spoken, 16; tta origin, 17; 
tbeoriM M to Its origin, 17; tlia gift of 
Deitj, 17. WrittoD Isagnag^ 18; Ito 
different syttoma, 18-St The Fho»- 
nldsn, written firom right to left, 24. 
Mode of writing the Greek, S4. Gnd- 
ul dOTelopment of * Sfstem o^ 22, 28. 
EDgUsh, see £h^{^ £<i«HfiMi^e. Irish, 
e Celtic tongue, 82. Celtie, see CeUle 
Lanfputgt, Indirldnal Isngoages af- 
Ibcted by the character of thoae who 
apeak them, 68. 

LaUn Language, Sngilsb words derived 
from it, 47. 

JLMdtrt^ 147. 

LeadM^ what they are, 149. 

Lettera (characters), iotrodaced into 
Greece by Cadmus, 28. Their inyen- 
tion attributed to Thoth by Banchonla- 
thon,28. 

Letteri (species of composition), 856. 
News, 858. Of bosiness, 856. Offidal, 

856. OflHendBhip,857. Of condolence, 

857. Of congratulation, 856. Of intro- 
duction, 858. Style oi; 858. Answers 
to, 850. Manual execution of, 859. Date 
oi; 859. Address o^ 860. Subscription 
oi; 861. Folding and sealing of; 865^ 
Superscription of, 866. 

Ideensea, poetical, 401. 
Lyric Poeiry^ 421. 

Mdch4nery^ of an epic poem, 419. 
ifocrtm, the, 146. 
MadHgoA^ the, 422. 



Jton w erUm, what It k, M2. An 
of it to be avoided, 814. 

jra«<iisthe,845. 

JfeoMirM, defined, 404. yarietieaoC404. 
lamble, 406; oonstltate the greet body 
of onr poetry, 406. TVoehaic^ 406; 
ad^>ted to gay and tender sentiniaita, 
406L Anapestio, 405fi. adi^ted to ani- 
mated sentimeots, 406. BaotyBe, 406; 
dUBeott to write, 407. 

JfeftMirama, tht, 421. 

JfetopAor, what it la, 886. The eonmion- 
eat of flgnrea, 287. Badleal metapbora, 
287. Bboold not be Ihr^fetobed, trite, 
obaeara, or inappropriate, 260i Meta- 
phorical and plain langnage shoold not 
be blended, 250. Mixed metaphora, to 
be avoided, 261. Bboold not be carried 
tooftr,251. 

JfeAmymy, what it la, 289. Belatlonaoii 
which it is founded, 289. 

M«litt^ long, 407. Common, 407. Short, 
408. 

Might, aetlvely exerted, the principal 
source of the BubUme, 188. 

irifnea<«, 224. 

Mi9utage$t Table of oommon, 269. 

JToIoetM, the, 408. 

Mimometer^ of what it oonsiata, 404. 

MotioHf when gentle, an eteoMnt of 
beanty, 206. When very awUt, an ele- 
ment of sublimity, 206. Often vividly 
represented in eomposittoa by peculiar 
comblnatlona of worda, 804. 

JTiMie, effect oC increased by associations, 
176, 186. When beantifU» and when 
anblime, 810. 

N. 

ITarration, what it la, 858. 

irarrative$i what they are, 867. dasses 
oi;868. 

Naturat the produetlonfl oi; a source ol 
pleasure to the imagination, 178. 

NormoM FreiMh^ origin oi; 41. First In- 
troduction ot^ into England, under Ed- 
ward the Confessor, 41. Made the court 
language under William the (Conqueror, 
42. Source of many English words, 4^ 

il^o«0«,866. Of invitation, 860. 

JfbiMl^ definition oi; 67. CMnmoo, 57. 
Proper, 67. 
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J!ro96l, the, 87S. 

Novelty^ a source of plesflnre to the tm- 
a^inatton, 179. IMfferent degrees ot, 
180. Essential to the effect of a pan, 
218. 

O. 

O and o\ difference between, 78. 

Ob^isk^ or Dagger^ 146. 

ObittMry, the, 869. 

Ob^eurity, a sooroe of snbHmity, 185. 
Ab opposed to clearness, in what it con- 
sists, 882 ; canses from which it results, 
288. 

Oetometer^ of what It consists, 404. Gen- 
erally written In two lines, 403. 

Od6y the, 429. 

OmitHon (the flgwe), 248. 

OnamatopoHa, 248. Ckmtlnned, 808. 

Oration^ the, 886, 892. Style appropri- 
ate to, 898. 

Orthography^ flgnres of, 228. 

Oasia/n^ why his writings are classed as 
poems, 53. One of the snbllmest of 
writers, 199. Description of his style, 
199. 

P. 

ParoQogt^ 224. 

Paragraph (character), where used, 146. 
Meaning of the word, 145. 

Paralipsis, 248. 

Parallels (character), 146. 

Parallels (a yarlety of composition), 842. 

Paraphrase^ what it is, 844. 

Paren^eses^ meaning of the word, 181. 
How indicated in reading, 181. Mnch 
used by old writers, 181. In disfkYor 
with modem critics, 181. Bales for 
the use of; 182-184. Their jHroper place 
in a sentence, 182. How to pnnctaate 
matter within parentheses, 188. Long, 
to be avoided, 810. 

Parenffutieal Waopressions^ 99. Where 
generally nsed, 99. To be preceded and 
followed by the comma, 99, 101, 102. 
Examples of; 100. 

Parodies^ what they are, 226, 421 

Paronomasia^ see Pun. 

ParsinQy dlfflcoities in, explained, 61. 

Participles^ deflnitioo ot^ 99. Number 



PaHMes, spUtting of, 298. 

Pasquinade, the, 428. 

Pastoral Poetry, 428. 

PatrioHsm, a source of moral snbHmity, 
198. , 

PotMM, should be distributed at proper 
intervals, 800. Poetical, 415; primary, 
416; secondary, 416, 416. 

Pentameter, of what it consists, 404. 
Iambic, constitutes the heroic llnSy 
410; its chaiaeter, 410; nsed in the 
Spenserian stanza, 410 ; most commonly 
found in the form of the couplet, 411. 

Period, meaning of the term, 81. Found 
in manuscripts of an early date, 81. 
Bnles fbr the, 82-^ When used to 
denote the omission of letters, 187. 

Peroration, the, of an argumentative 
discourse, 889. 

PersoniJIeaiion, 241. 

Perspicuity, see Clearness, 

Phonetic Writing, 20. 

Phrases, definition of; 64. 

Pleturesqrie, the, 181, 182. 

Pleonasm, 9S&. 

Plot, the, what it is, 874. Characteristics 
of a good, 874. 

Poetry, what compositions it embraces, 
400. Features that dlstingnlsh it ih>m 
prose, 401. Yarleties of, 418. 

Points, punctuation, first use of; 76. To 
be used independently of reading 
pauses, 79. Used to separate words 
and clauses, 79. Used to indicate the 
parts of speech, 79. Show to what 
class a sentence belongs, 80. Indicate 
sudden transitions, 80. Denote the 
omission of words, 80. Must be used 
only when there is a positive rule for so 
doing, 80. Enumeration of the, 8L 

Polysyndeton, 99&. 

Possessive Case, rules for the formation 
of the, 187. 

Preoision, derivation of the term, 277. 
In what it eonsisfas 277. Viohtedbya 
want of discrimination in the use of 
synonymes, 277. Bejects unnecessary 
words, 279. Often violated by indefi- 
nite cfaroumlocutions, 280. 

Predicate, what it is, 68. When the 
oomma must be Inserted in a oom- 
pound, 114. 
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Pr^<mUUm9y d^lbied, 89. Lift o^ 08. 
list of prepoBitloos that ibUow oertain 
worda, 278. Bhonld.not dose % sen- 
tenee^ddS. 

Pretoott, remarkB on the style ot, 860. 

I^vloffue^ the, 421. 

JPronauna^ a^JeetiTe, defliilti(« ot, 68L 
Personal, definition of, 57. SelatJTO, 
defloitkm o^ 57. InteirogmtiTe, deflni' 
tUm ol^ 57. The same pronoun not to 
refer to dilTerent objeeta In the same 
aentence, 285. 

ProprUty^ in what it oonslsta, 208. 
Fanlts opposed to it, 26a Violated by 
the confounding of deilvatiTea, 268. 

iVosSi oomposltiona it embraoes, 848. 

iVoscipoixeto, 241. 

ProtltKt»U, 224. 

Proveirby the, 845. 

P%alm^ the, 482. 

jpum, the, 218. S^orelty essential to its 
effect, 2ia 

Punctuation^ what it is, 76. By wbom 
Indented, 76. Too generally negleet- 
ed, 77. Frerents misconceptions, 77. 
Founded on great and definite inrind- 
ples, 78. General principles ot, 79-81. 

Purity, in what it consists, 268. 

Pyrrhic, the, 408. 

o. 

QuanHty, of syllables, on whatltdepende, 
402; how indicated, 406 ; In Latin and 
Greek, Independent of accent, 408. 

QuantUy-Marha^ 145. 

Quatrain, the, 407. 

QuiwtOian, his view of the perfect ora- 
tor, 152. 

QwOaUtm-poinis, of what they consist, 
140. By whom first used, 140. For 
what employed, 140. Hot to be used 
when merely the sabstanoe of a qno- 
tation is giren, 140. How to pnneta- 
ate matter within, 141. Single, when 
used, 141. 

QuotaHwM, when to be preceded by the 
colon, 98. When to be preceded by 
the comma, 119. 

B. 

Beaton, the distinction between man 
and brutes, 18. 



JSea$on4nih the, in an argumentativa 
discourse, 888. 

Biferenu-Marktj 145. 

JSsffim&n, ot Terba and iwepodtlons, 68. 

RepetUAon (the figoxe), 248. 

Restrictive ElB»pre89ionM, defined, 100. 
Hot to be separated by the comma 
from that which they restrict, 100, 105. 
To be set off by the comma, wh«i they 
refer to sereral antecedents themselves 
separated by that point, 105. Should 
stand immediately after their logical 
antecedents, 105. 

Review, the, 880. 

Revision, the best mesns of ooirecting 
too great floridily, 256. Heoessary to 
the effect of good writing, 818. 

Rhetoric, andent meaning of the word, 
151. Its present acceptation, 151. Its 
province as a sdence uA as an art, 158. 
To be regarded as a usefiil and an 
elegant art, 158. Advantages resulting 
from the study of, 154-156. Objection 
to ita rules, 156. Source from which its 
ralea are drawn, 157. Figures ot; 284. 

Rhyme, an unfavorable medium for the 
expression ot sublime ideaa, 199. De- 
fined, 402. Frindples to be observed 
respecting it, 418, 414. Bleh rhymes, 
418. Speaks to the ear, 414. Perfect 
rhymes, 414. Admissible rhymes, 414. 
Inadmissible rhymes, 414. Begularity 
ol^ important, 415. 

Ridicule, in what it consists, 221. To 
what It may bo effectively applied, 22L 
Its attack coyert, 222. 

Romance, the, 876. Difference between 
it and the novel, 875. 

Romans, the, their poUey in introducing 
their language Into conquered states, 82. 

S. 

Saneerit, supposed to be one of tiie most 
andent of Iwiguages, 27. 

SaHre, the, 428. 

Satirical Poetry, 428. 

Sato, the, 845. 

Saopon Lanffuoffe, an oflhhoot of Xsii> 
tonic, 80. 

Samons, what part of Germany thqr in- 
habited, 28, 81. 
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Seandina^iOt emi^frttion of barlMttlaiu 
from, 83. 

Seandina/vian Lanffttag^^ m offliBhoot of 
Teutonic, 29, 80. 

SooMiingf in wlmt it ooiulsta, 40S. 

Science, its relation to art, 168. 

Section (character), where osed, 146. 

Semicolon, meaning of the word, 95. 
Degree of separation which it denotes, 
95. First emplojed in Italy, 95. When 
first osed in England, 95. Bolesfortbe, 
95-«7. 

Semitic LcmguoQee, 27. 

Sense, adaptation of sonnd to, 809. 

Seneee, the, rendered acute by constaht 
use, 160. Three of them incapable of 
awakening pleasure in the imagination, 
178. 

Senteneee, definition ol^ 62. Component 
parts oi^ 68. Subjects ot, 62 ; how as- 
certained, 68. Predicates of; 68. Mem- 
bers cX, 6A. Declarative, 65. Intenog- 
atiye, w. Imperatiye, 66^ Exclama- 
tory, 66. Simple, 66. Oompoond, 66. 

iSormoiM, 898-899. 

Skakepeare, his dramatic poems highly 
irregnlsr, 820; their popularity ao- 
connted for, 821. 

Bide-Heade, what they are, 150. 

Silence^ a sonroe of snblimity, 185. 

mmOe, the, what it is, 285. Sometimes 
used without any formal term of com- 
parison, 285. The ezplanatoxyt 286. 
The embellishing, 286. Bules for its 
Qse, 248. Should not beibonded on faint 
resemblances, 248. Should not be trite, 

248. Should not be founded on local 
allusions, 249. Should not be drawn 
firom resemblances to trivial objects, 

249. Is out of place, when anger, ter- 
ror, or despair is the prevalent passion, 
250. 

Simplicity, essential to sublimity, 196. 

Sketches, historical, 868. Bio^phlcal, 
869. 

SmaZlneea, an element of beauty, 207. 
The idea ot, associated with whatever 
we are fond of, 207. 

SmeR, a source of pleasure to the imagi- 
nation only by means of associations, 
177. 

Smoothn98», an element of beauty, 206. 



Soieoieme,im, 

SoUtude, a source of sublimity, 185. 

Solon, the laws oi; how written, 24. 

/Simne^ the, borrowed lh>m the Italians, 
409. Of what it consists, 409. Ar- 
rangement of its rhymes, 409. 

SopMsm, difference between it and s(^h- 
istry, 269. 

Sound, beauty ot, 210. Adaptation ot; to 
sense, 802. 

Sounde, inarticulate, 16. Employed in 
composition to imitate motion, 804; to 
represent the emotions of the mind, 805. 

Spanish Lamguctge, the, origin of; 47. 
Chsracter of; 58. s 

Specukttion, what it is, 864. 

£^l>eech, parte oi; their number, 57 ; to be 
careflilfy distinguished, 60. 

S^MMidee, the, 408. 

Squinting Construction, 289. 

SkMMOS, what they are, 402. Their va- 
riety, infinite, 407. Four-lined, 407. 
Six-lined, 40& The Spenserian stenza, 
borrowed firom IteUan, 408 ; by whom 
used, 408 ; of what it consists, 40a 

Statement, the, of an argumentetive dis- 
course, 888. 

Story, the, 876. Difference between it 
and the tale, 876. 

Strength, in what it consisto, 291. Be- 
quires the rejection of superfluous 
words, 291. Bequires that proper con- 
nectives be used, 291. Bequires that 
the too fi%qaent use of and be avoic^- 
ed, 292. Bequires the writer to avoid 
splitting particles, 298. Bequires that 
the important words be so disposed as 
to make the greatest impression, 298. 
Bequires that a shorter member should 
precede a longer, and a weaker a strong- 
er, 294. Bequires that a sentence should 
not be dosed with an unaccented word. 
295. 

Style, dignified by figures, 281. "What it 
is, 254. Derivation of the word, 254. 
Varieties oi; 255 ; appropriate to differ- 
ent subjects, 255. The dry, 2&& The 
plain, 255. The neat, 255; adapted to 
aa subjecto, 256. The elegant, 256. 
The fiorld, 256 ; two varieties o^ 256; 
best means of correcting too great 
floridity, 256. The simple, 257. The 
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bbond, Wr. The Modae, S5T. The 
dUItaM, SfiS. The nerroiu, 898. The 
lbeble,298. SMeiitUlprop«rtleeof,8(n. 
Farming of^ 811 ; rales for the, 81t- 
814. Most be edepted to the ratj^eet, 
814. 

Syb-heads, what they are, ISO. 

Sut^Mti, deflnition ct, 82. Hofw to be 
asoextalned, 68. Onmmatlcal, 68. Logl- 
eal, 68. Logical, when to be foHowed 
by the comma, 110. list of; 48T-486. 

StibUmU^, defined, 181. Ito principal 
aonree, 188. An element la acrtptoral 
deacrlptlona of powerful animals, 188. 
Yastneaa. one of its soorcea, 184. Dark- 
nesa, soUtode, and alienee, coDdaeive to 
it, 18&. Obaenrlty, one of tta aonroeai 
180. Heightened bj disorder, 186. 
Bounds charaeterlaed bj, 187. Pro- 
dnoedfin soonds, ezdnslTely bj asao- 
datlona, 188. The anbUme In wilting, 
189 ; ezclndea what is merely beantiftil, 
1(39. Moral or sentimental sablime, 192; 
Its sonroes, 192. Style essential to it, 
194 ; conciseness, one of Its essentials, 
198; simplicity, one of its essentials, 
196. The emotion it ezdtea, ahort- 
lived, 19T. An nnlmproyed state of so- 
ciety, fkyorable to it, 198. Rhyme, nn- 
ftyorable to sublimity In writing, 199. 
Funlts opposed to It, 201. Yery swift 
motion, an element ot 806. 

Buh^aniUoM^ what they are, 07. 

ByllcLbicaMon^ two systems o(| 189. Bnles 
oi;i40. 

Syllepsis, what it is, 225. 

Byntaa, figures ot; 825. 

Bynart9i4,9A^. 

Bt/neop6,2li4u 

Bynsedoehs^ 240. 

BynonymeSy what they are, 278. Want 
of discrimination between them violates 
precision, 277. 



T. 

7lz?«, the, 875. 

Tast&, defined, 158. Yarious theories re- 
specting it, 153, 109. Common to all 
men, 159. Possessed in different de- 
grees, 109. An Improrable Acuity, 160. 
Its connection with the Judgment, 161. 



Its elementf,14L Ita dianMtertetiet, 
168. Delieaqr oi; 168. Oorraetneaa oi; 
168. Mutationa o^ 164. Often vitiated, 
164, 165. Diversity ^ when admiasi' 
bla,166. Btaadaxd o^ 167. DiatlnctioD 
between It and geniua, 169, 170. Pleaa- 
nrea ot, 171 ; derived from ImaglnatiMi, 
178 ; iocraaaed by assodatlona, 174. 

7atrfo!pAM»y,whatitia,298. Howtooor' 
root it, 898. 

Tschmieal Terms^ to bo avoided in com- 
position, 886. 

TMimofiy, argnment from, 888. 

TWrmiMCsr, of what ft oonatota, 401 
Iambic, a flivorlta meaamre, 411; tta 
Ihdllty of eoDatraetfoB, 410. 

7Wfftm4o JfZsm«ii< 4f» JPurotP^ 88l 

TeutofUe Languages, 89, 80. 

TVasfe, eholoe of; 894. 

7*Aofii, inventor of letters, 88. 

TftMiA, tiie, 880. 

TTUnf^JU, essential to effective writing, 
886. 

TifU^pagt, the, 150. 

JlfUa, RunrUnff^ what they are, 150. 

Ttnsfia, 825. 

Tbudk, incapable of awakening pleasoro 
In the imagination without the aid oi 
sight, in. 

TWiof , the, 880. 

TVoffedy, defined, 420. 

TV-ateUf 870. 

TVovesMes, what they are, 826, 481. 

TV-eatUe, the, 890. 

TH&roeA, the, 408. 

IHmeter, of what it consists, 404. 

THpUt, the, what It la, 408. 

7hoe%ee, the, 408. 

7Vy7pe«,247. 

Turaniana^ the, 8T. 

2V3Mi kinds of, 149. 

V. 

Unity, in what It consists, 807. Beqnires 
that the scene and subject be changed 
as little as possible, 807. Bequires us 
to avoid crowding into one sent^ice 
things that have no connection, 808. 
Punctuation, no remedy for violations 
of, 809. Kequires the writer to avoid 
long parmtheaes, 810. The three dra* 
matic unities, 420. 
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Unity and Varieity^ held by some to oon- 
Btitnte beanty, 208. 

Usoffe^ the only standard of speaking and 
writing, 266. Present, 266. National, 
266. Bepntable, 266. Rules with re- 
spect to words when asixage is divided, 
267. 

VUHtyy held by some to eonstitate beau- 
ty, 216. 

V. 

Variety^ one of the elements of beauty 

of figure, 206. 
VastnesSy a source of sublimity, 184. 
Verb8, defined, 63. Subjects oi 68. Tran- 

8itiye,68. Intransitive, 68. Finite, 68. 

Yolces of, 68. 
Verse^ of what it consists, 401. Iambic, 

404. Trochaic, 404. Anapestic, 404. 

Dactylic, 404. Blank, see Blank Veree. 
Verses^ what they are, 402. When called 

pure^ 404. When said to be mixed, 

404. Gatalectlo, 404. Hypereatalectic, 

406. Acatalectic, 406. 
VerHJicaiion, what it is, 402. 
Vignette, the, 160. 
Fi«ion, 240. 



Volumes, different sizes oi; folio, quarto^ 

&c., 148. 
Voyages, 370. 
Vulgariema, to be avoided, 268. 

W. 

Welsh, 29, 84. 

Wit, what it Is, 218. How produced, 214. 
Varieties of, 214r-219. Capable of mak- 
ing beauties, as well as blemishes, sub- 
jects ot derision, 819. 

Wonderful, the, a source of pleasure to 
the imagination, 181. An element in 
Chinese gardening, 181. 

Writing, ideographic system of, 18; used 
by the Mexicans and North American 
Indians, 19. Chinese system of; 19, 21 ; 
employed by other Asiatic nations, 21. 
Syllabic system of, 20; written lan- 
guages of which it is the basis, 21. Al- 
phabetic system oi; 21; Ito origin, 22; 
its invention attributed to Thoth, Odin, 
and Cadmus, 28; its invention attrib- 
uted to the Phoenicians, 23; diflFerent 
theories as to its invention, 28 ; Present 
manner of; introduced by Pronapidea, 
24. 



THE END, 
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